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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0, 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 












Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. 





For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom) 
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TRANSFER and SIORAGE CoO. 












Responsible— 
Reliable — Reasonable 


228-236 West Fourth Street 


‘Surrounded by the Wholesale District” 







Merchandise Storage 
Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution 
Freight Forwarders and Distributors 
City Delivery Service, Twice Daily 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
Excellent System of Stock Records 
and Reports 
Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American 
Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic Club of K. C., 


Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 















Write us for Information and Rates 


Entered # 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of Mar 3,18 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TIDEWATER 


G. M. RICHARDSON 


General Manager and Treasurer 
10 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GREATER, DISPATCH 


FOR SHIPPERS &- DISTRIBUTORS 


These great deep-water terminals 
offer facilities to the merchant ma- 
rine, shippers and consignees of 
export and import cargoes never be- 
fore available in this country. Mod- 
ern buildings, equipped with the 
most up-to-date machinery for the 
handling of bulk and packaged car- 















Georg LANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS goes, offer the utmost in safety and NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
eorge W. Green, Vice-President and General Manager ‘ ; _ in. J. A. Moore, Manager 
17 State Street, New York City security with the lowest P ossible in Norfolk, Va. 


surance rates. Centralized adminis- 
| tration, under a management special- 
| izing in terminal and warehouse op- 
erations, provides a uniform high 
standard of service to all patrons. 
There is direct rail transfer except 
in New York, where the terminal is 
located within the free lighterage 
limits. 
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MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
RICHARD D. JONES, Western Traffic Manager "tl dae aon, Gaon oe 
1646 Transportation Building z : 
Chicago, Ill. 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ODERN transportation has put 


Kansas City practically in over- 
night touch with its vital market of 21 


million people, 19 million of whom are 
served more economically from Kansas 
City than from any other metropolis. 


Twelve trunk line railroads and 
thirty-two subsidiaries speed passengers 
and freight to every section of this 
territory. Air traffic increases steadily to 
every point of the compass from Kan- 
sas City. Air mail now is delivered 
overnight between Kansas City and 
New York, Kansas City and Los An- 
geles. Bus and truck lines spread in 


= 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
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a network from Kansas City to all 
points of travel. 


And to complete this unusual trans- 
portation picture, barges soon will be 
operating on the Missouri River from 
Kansas City to all inland waterway cities 
and for export. 


Kansas City has many industrial ad- 
vantages that are described in the lately 
revised Book of Kansas City Facts. It 
is a complete picture of the city and its 
market, and should be in the hands of 
every important business executive. A 
copy may be had, without obligation, 
for the asking. 


OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Industrial Committee, Chamber of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Mo.: 


Please send me the Book of Kansas City Facts. I am 
interested in the 


industry. 
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HEDGER 
Great Lakes 


SERVICE 
Pt New Yor 


The Only Direct Barge Line 


SERVING WITHOUT TRANS-SHIPMENT 


Mew York - Buffalo - Cleveland - Toledo - Detroit 
Oswego - Hamilton, Ont. 
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Substantial saving in freight rates via all-water 
route without any transshipment. 

Our service extends also to and from western lake 
points as far as Chicago and Duluth by trans- 
shipment at Buffalo. 


700 gross tons constitute average barge load. 


Barges move in fleets of four with approximate 
total capacity of 2800 gross tons. 


Our boats are especially adapted to quick handling 
of bulk commodities. 


Average running time, from Lake Erie ports to 
New York, 12 days. 

Our service is reliable and offers shippers the expe 
rience of 9 years’ successful operation in this field. 
Barges always available for prompt loading at 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and Buffalo. 

Cargo received on board alongside dock at lake 
ports and delivered to alongside steamers or con 
signees’ dock in the port of New York. 

Cargo also received for safe ports on Long Island 
Sound. 


For Rates or Other Information, Address 


HEDGER TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, Ine 


ne 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. onan 


N. Y. Produce Exchange 


N. Y. Maritime Exchange BUFFALO OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Building BONDED CARRIER 
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The trade of 
the world knows 
Erie fast freight 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Route of The Erie Limited 
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Back of the Soo Line trade-mark is 
a spirit of helpful service that has 
been known to shippers of this 
country for forty-four years. 


The members of the Soo Line organi- 
zation do more than merely look after 
the mechanical details of handling 
freight. They take a personal interest 
in seeing that each shipment goes 
through on time, that it is handled 
with care, and that it arrives at its 
destination safely and on schedule. 


It is this spirit of friendly, willing 
service that has made shipment via 
the Soo Line general with so many 
of the nation’s business leaders. 


Te avoid delay, shipmeats for Canadian destinations 
must be accompanied by Shippers’ Export De¢laration 
made in triplicate. This document must be delivered 
to railroad agent at initial point with the shipment and 
- accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 


_ EDMONTON @ 

BRITISH COLUMBIA “%,\Wetaskiwing 
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May 10, 1869. Promontory. 
Two queer little locomotives 
4 with shiny brass glinting in the 
f Utah sun—Around them a 
& crowd—personages and labor- 
B ers, bearded men for the most 
part, for beards were the style 
then. Witnesses of the driving 
the Golden Spike, marking 
the completion of the first trans- 
continental railroad—Southern 
Pacifie’s OVERLAND ROUTE 
of today. 


Railroad Completed 62 Years Ago May 10th 


Atlanta... 


Baltimore... . 


Birmingham 
Boston. . 


Cincinnati 


Chicago—Freight Dept..Southern Pacific Bldg. 
Chicago—Passenger Dept......... 33 


Cleveland 
Denver 


IXTY-TWO years ago on May 10th the 
golden spike was driven at Promon- 
tory linking the great East and West 
spans of rail lines (the Overland 

— forming the first transcontinental rail- 
road. 

From less than 700 miles in 1869 to 16,924.37 
miles today is but one way of recording South- 
ern Pacific’s 62 years of work. 

Behind this cold fact of miles built is the 
epic story of the development of the West—a 
story of progress indelibly written in the tra- 
ditions of the West. 


Operating both rail and water lines, South- 
ern Pacific is the only complete transportation 
system crossing the continent. It offers four 
great routes for transcontinental passenger 
and freight service with an intimate network 
of feeder and scenic lines over the far West and 
Southwest, and into western Mexico. 


Our representative will be glad to call at 
your home or office to help you arrange your 
trip or freight shipment or discuss in a con- 
structive way, your marketing problem in 
Southern Pacific territory. 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 


way we can serve you. 


Healey Bldg. Detroit 
209 Morris Bldg. 

..502 Protective Life Bldg. 
Old South Bldg. 

Ellicott Square Bldg. 


Dixie Terminal 


Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Minnea 

Mexico City 
Monterrey 


W. Jackson 
Hippodrome Bldg. 
Boston Bldg. 


.Pi Y Margall (antes Obispo) 46 
Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 

Fourth & Walnut Sts. 


New York City—Frt.-Pass 


Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 


Majestic Bldg. 
Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia 


Exchange Bldg. 


Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 


Vancouver, B. C 
Edificio Langstroth 


165 Broadway Winston-Salem, N.C 


Washington, D.C............ 
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errt 


.. Shoreham 


613 Reyno 


Vol. XLVII, No 


Uptown Pass. Ticket Of. .531 Fifth Ave. at 44th St 
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An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 
Rail —Water — Motor Vehicle—Air — Material Handling and Distribution 
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Volume XLVII 


Our Platform 


the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing Bn Ben 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





DAY AND TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


HE address of W. H. Day, president of the National 

Industrial Traffic League, before the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America this week was disappointing 
ind will be still more so if it proves or is taken to be 
‘epresentative of the sentiment of the organization of 
hippers of which he is the head. He seemed to be con- 
veying the thought that he got from the makers of the 
traffic clubs’ program his information that there was a 
‘ransportation problem confronting the country, and such 
elements of a problem as he was able to find he judged 
(0 be within the powers of the railroads themselves to 
solve. There was no suggestion that they were entitled 
‘0 relief of any sort, either in rates or in regulation of 
their competitors—not even from government competi- 
fon on the inland waterways. 

A great deal of what he said as to measures the rail- 
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roads might take to help themselves was well said, but 
it would appeal to us—and we believe to the country— 
with much greater force if it were accompanied by some 
measure of admission that the railroads have to contend 
with some things outside their own control. 

We hope the League itself will deal a little more 
liberally with the subject if and when it comes to make 
a report on the railroads’ declaration of policy. Solution 
of the national transportation problem does not lie in 
narrow consideration or in “snappy come-backs” to the 
claims of this or that interested party. 





BARGE LINE PROPAGANDA 


EREWITH are given quotations from the annual 
report of the Inland Waterways Corporation for 
the calendar year, 1930, signed by Major General T. Q. 
Ashburn; also quotations from the Commission’s report 
in the 1915 western rate advance case, part 2, 37 I. C. C. 
114-139, written by Commissioner Daniels and promul- 
gated December 18, 1915, three years before the federal 
barge line was established. 
The quotation from 
follows: 


the Ashburn annual report 


What located the great aluminum ore works at East St. 
Louis, Ill., employing hundreds of men, and distributing its fin- 
ished products all over the world? It was the cheap cost of 
transporting bauxite ore from the British Guianas by ship, thence 
up the Mississippi River by the federal barge lines. This great 
plant would never have been located there unless the federal 
barge lines had given a water rate sufficient for the company 
to compete with Baltimore rates. 

Who profits by the location of this plant at East St. Louis? 
Every railroad which connects with East St. Louis. 


In the case hereinbefore mentioned Commissioner 
Daniels, in 1915, discussed the proposal of the railroads 
to make an increase in the rate on bauxite ore, from 
which aluminum is derived. Users of that ore had pro- 
tested the proposal. Under the caption, “bauxite ore,” 
Commissioner Daniels said: 


The proposed rates apply from Arkansas points in the 
vicinity of Little Rock and Hot Springs, the principal movement 
being from Bauxite, Ark. The increase proposed is uniformly 
20 cents per gross ton. The destinations and basing points to 
which these rates apply are located in different parts of the 
country, the most important of these points from the standpoint 
of volume of this traffic being East St. Louis, Ill. 

The rate to that point, under which about 80 per cent of the 
traffic moves, is $2.20 per gross ton, and it is proposed to in- 
crease that rate to $2.40 per gross ton.... 

Bauxite is produced in only four states in this country. 
More than 75 per cent of that production is in Arkansas, the 
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Cc. & 0. RECORD FOR FIRST QUARTER OF 1931 - 
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Freight 
Pertormanee ! 


Out of 540 scheduled freight trains, including second 








and third sections, operated by C. & O. during 
January, February and March, 1931, 538 arrived at 







destinations ahead of time, or on time. Shippers 






and receivers who use C. & O. ‘‘on-time’’ service will 






see nothing unusual in this remarkable record. They 





are accustomed to such performance throughout the 






year. By specifying ‘‘via C. & O.°’’, you, too, can 






benefit by the regularity and promptness of this rail- 






way’s dependable dispatch of freight. 
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r three states in which bauxite is produced being Georgia, 
on and Tennessee... . 
als The protestants of record are the Aluminum Company of 

ica, hereinafter called the aluminum company; Aluminum 
Amer ompany ; American Bauxite Company; the Republic Min- 
Ore d Manufacturing Company; the Globe Bauxite Company; 
Taclede-Christy Clay Products Company; the Norton Com- 
» - Superior Chemical Company; and Water Softening & 
vifcation Works of Columbus, Ohio. 

The Aluminum Ore Company and the American Bauxite 
company are subsidiary companies of the aluminum company, 
“ the Republic Mining and Manufacturing Company is closely 
vfliated with that company...._ ‘ 

A large part of the bauxite mined in Arkansas is shipped to 
the concentrating plant of the Aluminum Ore Company at East 
3, Louis, and from that point the larger part of the concentrate 
is ‘shipped to Niagara Falls, where it is converted into aluminum. 
Some bauxite is shipped from the Arkansas mines direct to 
Niagara Falls, and there converted into alundum, which is then 
shipped to Worcester, Mass., where it is used to make grinding 
 “ movement of bauxite ore from Bauxite began about the 
year 1900, but at that time there was no concentrating plant at 
Rast St. Louis, and the rates were made to eastern cities. About 
1902 the concentrating plant at East St. Louis was constructed 
and application was made to the carriers for a low rate to that 
point for the development of the traffic, the necessity of meet- 
ing the competition of the Georgia mines and also the competi- 
tion of French bauxite being urged as one reason for such a 


rate... 

From the recital of facts by Commissioner Daniels 
it appears that there were large concentrating works at 
East St. Louis and large shipments of bauxite ore from 
Arkansas to that point years before General Ashburn 
came on the scene with the government barge line. 





TRAFFIC WORLD AND MOTOR TRANSPORT 


E are obliged for any beneficial advertising we may 

receive through mention in the Highway Spokes- 
an, a propaganda sheet issued by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, but we should prefer to make 
ou own statements as to our editorial policy or to let 
our editorials speak for themselves without explanation, 
ifexplanations by others are to be as misleading as this, 
from the sheet mentioned, under the heading, “Publica- 
tion Reverses Anti-Truck Policy”: 

Recognition of the importance of common carrier trucks 
aud busses to the nation’s transportation system is seen in the 
recent announcement of “Traffic World,” a national transporta- 
tion journal, reversing its anti-highway transport policy. 

Until recently the management of the magazine had been 
most active in supporting the attack of railroad interests upon 


highway transportation and had included in its formal policy a 


— for increased regulation and taxation of trucks and 
usses, 


In its recent announcement the management of “Traffic 


| World” explained that its former policy had been followed be- 


cause it believed that this was necessary to equalize the handi- 
cap of over-regulation with which railroads were burdened. 
Enforcing regulatory measures against motor vehicles would 
ultimately increase transportation costs to the public dispro- 
portionately, the magazine asserted editorially. 
In the future the editorial policy of the magazine as relates 
‘0 competition between railroads and highway transportation 
will concentrate on the removal of such regulatory measures as 
are believed to handicap the rail carriers unnecessarily. 


The Traffic World editorial that gave rise to this 


, Slatement was, doubtless, the one of December 27, 1930, 


in which we said we were impressed with the argument 
that equalization of regulation, as between motor and 
rail transport, might better be accomplished by removal 
of some of the unnecessary regulation that burdened the 
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railroads than by putting the same kind of regulation on 
motor transport, and that we had altered the “platform” 
carried at the head of our editorial column to conform to 
this view. That plank in the platform since that date 
has read as follows: 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor vehicle 
common carriers as a place of doing business. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland water- 
way carriers are not to be regulated, then remove regulation 
from the rail carriers. In other words—equalize the burden of 
regulation in the interest of fair competition and the proper 
maintenance of rail transport. 

It will be seen that we still hold that the railroads 
are handicapped in the race with their motor vehicle com- 
petitors and are in favor of removing that handicap, 
though we are emphasizing now a little different method 
of bringing it about. Moreover, we never had failed to 
recognize “the importance of common carrier trucks and 
busses in the nation’s transportation system”; we never 
had an “anti-highway transport policy” that could be or 
was reversed ; we never had supported “the attack of rail- 
road interests upon highway transportation”; and we 
never had demanded “increased taxation of trucks and 
busses.” Aside from those trifling errors, the statement 
of the Highway Spokesman is fairly correct. 

Anyone who reads our editorial column knows that 
we are consistently in favor of equalizing regulation as 
between rail and motor transport, though we think a 
considerable measure of equalization could be brought 
about by removing unnecessary regulation from the rail- 
roads instead of putting it on the motor vehicles; that 
we insist that the motor vehicle common carrier should 
pay an adequate fee for its use of the public highway as 
a place of doing business for profit; and that we have 
never dealt at all with the matter of the relative burden 
of taxation on the vehicles and the railroads, except to 
point out that it is not fair that some of the money paid 
in taxes by the railroads (in common with the rest of 
the public) should be used for the construction and 
maintenance of highways to be used by their competitors, 
without those competitors being required to make full 
payment for that use. 

The problem of equalization of regulation and coordi- 
nation of transportation agencies will never be solved if 
those interested are to devote their time and energy 
merely to seizing on this or that statement that seems to 
support their own views and exploiting it to the exclusion 
of other contrary views, especially if, even in pursuing 
this policy, what is quoted is to be distorted. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 

The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
April 15-22, inclusive, was 614,228, as compared with 622,278 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. It was made up as 
follows: 

Box, 242,640; ventilated box, 1,908; auto and furniture, 41,397; 
total box, 285,945; flat, 20,113; gondola, 143,747; hopper, 115,758; total 


coal, 259,505; coke, 726; S. D. stock, 24,634; D. D. stock, 4,586; re- 
frigerator, 16,094; tank, 783; miscellaneous, 1,842. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 27,360 cars, made up 
of 24,700 box, 250 auto and furniture, 425 flat, 600 S. D. stock, 
840 refrigerator and 545 miscellaneous cars. 
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HOCH-SMITH PETROLEUM 


Asserting that the Commission’s decision in No. 17000, part 
4, Hoch-Smith petroleum in the south, “is so remarkable that it 
seems doubtful if its full import was appreciated by the Com- 
mission,” the Gulf Refining Co. and the Pure Oil Co. have 
asked for reargument and further hearing. The decision, they 
further declare, not only fails to grant relief as to the undue 
preference in favor of the New Orleans-Baton Rouge group and 
midcontinent origins and undue prejudice against the other 
origins in southern territory, on traffic into the south, “but in 
fact specially authorizes the continuance and aggravation of 
such preference and prejudice.” 

“Furthermore,” continues their petition, “the scale is so bent 
in its progression as unduly to prefer the long hauls and un- 
fairly to prejudice the short hauls thereunder. ... The mileage 
scale prescribed for application in the south, with important 
exceptions, when from the New Orleans-Baton Rouge group, 
is unreasonably high (higher even than the carriers asked). 
Far too much weight was accorded to evidence as to what the 
traffic will bear. 

“The level prescribed for application in the south is inor- 
dinately high. It is 28 per cent higher than the level that will 
result from the prescription of 32.5 per cent in official terri- 
tory and 16 per cent higher than the level prescribed for ap- 
plication in the southwest in Part 4-A.” 


With regard to the treatment of the New Orleans-Baton 
Rouge group the petition says the whole matter could be ad- 
justed by fixing a scale to apply in the east at a reasonable 
level, allowing New Orleans-Baton Rouge to compete with re- 
fineries west of the Mississippi at the Ohio, with fourth section 
relief at intermediate points and then permitting the south- 
eastern lines to participate in the midcontinent basis through 
southeastern territory via the lower crossings from the south- 
west to the Ohio River but holding the southwest to interme- 
diate southeastern territory to the southeastern scale, thus pre- 
serving a parity as between New Orleans and the southwest 
both at the Ohio River and to the southeast. 

The petition says that the Commission paid too much at- 
tention to the supposed prosperity of the oil industry, the sup- 
posed freedom of the movement of traffic and the prices of 
gasoline. It pointed out that while the average prices of gas- 
oline, 58-60 U. S. motor, ranged from 6.859 cents in 1927 to 
6.2473 cents in 1930, the price on February 1, 1931, was 4.5 
cents, on March 1, 4 cents and April 1, 3.75 cents, prices being 
in gallons, in tank-car lots, f. o. b. Tulsa, Okla. 

The petition deals largely with questions raised in formal 
complaints joined with the Commission’s Hoch-Smith inquiry. 
The same is true with respect to a petition of The Texas Co. 
for reopening. The Texas Co. particularly referred to No. 
18253, The Texas Co. vs. A. & R. et al. It said that it proposed 
to show that the adjustment of rates prescribed by the Commis- 
sion accorded substantial rate preferences to competitors who 
were, in fact, more favorably located but who had neither de- 
manded such preferences nor attempted to show why they 
should be given. 

“We expect to show,” says the petition, “that the most 
powerful of these competitors is the group of Standard com- 
panies of which the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is 
the parent company and that the Commission has given to 
these companies advantages and preferences far in excess of 
anything they could have dreamed of and far in excess of any- 
thing they manifested a desire for in presenting their testimony 
in these proceedings. . The Standard Oil Company covers 
the south as the waters cover the sea.” 

This petition also deals largely with the level of the rates, 
the New Orleans-Baton Rouge alleged preferences and the as- 
serted failure of the Commission to make orders for the re- 
moval of specifically attacked preferences and prejudices. 

The Mobile Chamber of Commerce and the Pensacola 
Chambers of Commerce have also asked for rehearing and rear- 
gument, bringing forward the level of rates and the New Or- 
leans-Baton Rouge relationships. 

In No. 17000, part 4-A, Hoch-Smith petroleum, the south- 
western lines have petitioned the Commission for reconsidera- 
tion, reargument and modification of findings and have filed a 
motion to advance for consideration. They ask that the Com- 
mission amend its decision reported at 171 I. C. C. 381, (1) by 
striking from finding 2 therein (L. C. 426) all words after 
“Appendix K” in the fifth line of the finding; (2) by substituting 
for the rates prescribed as maxima and set forth in Appendix 
K, the scale of rates set forth in Appendix A to this petition, to 
be established as reasonable rates. © 


B. & O. CONTROL OF ALTON 


Attack in an indirect way upon the providence of the sale 
of the assets of the bankrupt old Chicago & Alton to the new 
corporation confirmed by the federal court that handled the 
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matter was allowed by Director Sweet, of the Commigg; 
finance bureau, when he resumed hearing, on May 7 on 
applications of the new Alton to acquire the property a 
the Baltimore & Ohio to acquire the stock of the new corp, 
tion, Finance Nos. 8657 and 8658, respectively. (See Taf 
World, April 18, p. 959.) Former Senator Reed, of Missouri ¢ 
offering testimony as to the value of the property, declareq the 
the Commission should not confirm the sale on account of “ 
improvidence. is 
Henry W. Anderson, of counsel for the Baltimore ¢ Ohic 
objected to the offering of the testimony on the groung ;; 
irrelevancy. Mr. Reed said that the Commission shoulg he 
allow the Baltimore & Ohio to take the property under thy 
circumstances that would be disclosed because of the improv; 
dence of the sale. Mr. Anderson said that the testimony mie’ 
be relevant if the matter were in court but not before the Con. 
mission. 2 
Jonathan C. Gibson, Mr. Reed’s associate, made the Doin: 
that the testimony would go to the reasonableness of the terms 
and considerations whereby the Baltimore & Ohio “by mea, 
of a dummy corporation” would acquire the property; that th 
justice and reasonableness of the terms and conditions yer 
before the Commission; and that sections 5 (2), 1 (18) and1 (22) 
of the interstate commerce act had to be considered together 
Mr. Reed contended that the decree of the court brough; | 
the whole matter before the Commission and that even jf ; 
did not, the interveners themselves brought the decree and the 
whole subject to the attention of the Commission. . 
Director Sweet overruled the objection, on the theory, j 
said, that the testimony might have some bearing on the ‘ques. 
tion of the value of the consideration the new company wa 
paying for the property. Mr. Reed interjected his propositio, 
that the decree of the court itself brought the whole matte 
before the Commission, but Mr. Sweet said that the Commi: 
sion’s theory upon which he based the ruling was that th 
applications and not the decree brought up the questions ty 
be considered by the Commission. 


Director Sweet also announced that the Commission haj 
denied applications for subpcenas filed by the objecting inte. 
veners requiring the presence of old Alton men, including Wi. 
liam G. Bierd. Mr. Reed said that if the testimony desired by 
the interveners from them was not competent then nothing was 
competent. He noted an objection to the ruling of the Commis. 
sion. 

After the jurisdictional and other legal questions had bee 
disposed of, W. A. Van Hook, an engineer who had worked for 
the Alton, for the federal Commission and the Illinois commis 
sion, presented figures intended to show the value of the Alto 
as ascertained by three methods and the savings that could be 
made by merging the Alton with various systems, including the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

Union with the New York Central, he said, would cause a 
saving in traffic expenses of $494,100 a year, while union with 
the Baltimore & Ohio would save only $252,800. Union with 
the Katy, he said, would save $170,000; with the Frisco, $403; 
000; Missouri Pacific, $172,000; Erie-Pere Marquette-C. & 0 
system, $453,900; and Pennsylvania, $488,400. 

Better management, the figures showed, would result ina 
saving on maintenance of way and structures of about $200,000 
a year, and by the modernization of the shops at Bloomington, 
Ill., at a cost from $250,000 to $350,000, an annual saving of 
about $1,100,000 in the cost of maintenance of cars could be 
brought about. Mr. Van Hook’s figures showed that the Alton 
engines had been maintained at a cost less than the average 
for the central western region, which was used for purposes of 
comparison. Costs in the western district were used for com: 
parison purposes. The Alton, Mr. Van Hook estimated, 0 
cross-examination, got its engine work done at about $332,000 4 
year less than the average. 

The witness, who inspected the Alton as well as talked witl 
its officials, estimated the cost of reproduction of the property, 
new, on average prices in the five-year period, 1926-30, at $146, 
700,656; reproduction new less depreciation, at $115,874,056: 
reproduction new at 1930 prices, $142,832,155, less depreciatiol, 
$113,008,801. With additions and deductions for changes 
property since 1919, without giving effect to price changes, Mr. 
Van Hook’s estimate was $111,295,189. In no instance, he said 
did he add anything for going concern or good will. At the 
request of Mr. Sweet, Mr. Van Hook promised to make figure 
to correspond with the Commission’s figures for final value for 
rate-making purposes. 


Cc. & N. W. FREIGHT STATION 


The new $3,000,000 freight receiving and distributing statiol 
of the Chicago and North Western, under the Merchandise Matt 
at Chicago, will be opened May 11, according to an announce 


ment by H. W. Beyers, vice-president, traffic. It will be 
of the largest freight houses in the world, says the annountt 
ment. 
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It is not to be thought that because 
the Commission, in its supplemental report 
in -No. 17000, part II, western trunk line 
class rates (elsewhere in this issue), es- 
tablished a KK scale it had in mind any- 
thing that could be initiated by putting a 
third K to that name. Nor was it being facetious. There was 
the soberest of reasons for using that part of the alphabet. It 
‘; a bridge scale, and Commissioner Eastman is responsible for 
setting the precedent for calling a bridge scale a K scale. 
~ In the southern class rate revision he had a K scale. Then 
ne made a K-1 scale and later a K-2 scale, the one now in use. 
it seemed obvious, therefore, that the Commission, when it 
prescribed a bridge, ladder, or stepping stone scale so that rates 
might be made to show a gradation in going from official to 
yestern territory or in the reverse direction, it should not call 
it the K-1 scale. KK. was the natural appellation, even if it 
yas suspected that somebody would immediately dub it the 
Ku Klux scale. For purposes of easy identification it probably 
will be called the Ku Klux scale. 

The thing reminds one of the fact that while there is a 
consolidated classification, in name, there is nothing of the sort 
in fact. Each of the three great class rate provinces into 
which the country is divided still has its own mixtures of things 
called by the different classes and each has its own number 
of classes and its own percentages of first class differing from 
the percentages of its neighbors. These differences and dif- 
ferent rate levels make bridge scales for use in the border ter- 
ritories absolutely essential. True, the differences are not as 
great as they formerly were, but they are so great that Iowa 
thinks the cure for her class rate ills, carried in the western 
revision, probably is worse than the ills. There is no doubt 
about the view of at least one Iowan. Commissioner Porter, in 
his separate expression, said that the eastern and western class 
rate revisions created a situation in the border territory “more 
glaringly unduly prejudicial than any one of the situations 
which either of the cases is correcting.” 


No Thought by 
commission of 
starting Anything 





Elisha Lee, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania, accompanied by Lady Peace, called 
on the members of the National Petroleum 
Association at their meeting in Cleveland 
recently. Mr. Lee made them a speech. It was a good one. 
The oil men cheered—all except, perhaps, Willis Crane, traffic 
attorney of the association. In a minute he saw Lee cut 
from under him the grounds upon which he had founded a 
speech produced while the midnight oil was burning. 


It was absurd, Mr. Lee told them, in substance, to say that 
the railroads, in the “Declaration of Policy’ adopted by the 
Association of Railway Executives at the meeting held in New 
York last November, had declared war on the oil men’s pipe 
lines. It was particularly unhappy, he thought, for persons 
to read the declaration and believe it to be an “intimation that 
the railroads, having been hamstrung themselves for many years, 
were ow seeking to hamstring and cripple their competitors.” 

No legislation hostile to the pipe lines was being prepared 
by the railroads, Mr. Lee added. The roads, he assured the 


Railroads and 
Oil Pipe Lines 


| oil men, had perfectly open minds and were certainly desirous 


of doing nothing unjust to any interest or against the public 


} welfare, 


é That sounded very good to the oil men. But it was ditching 
oe plan for a three-cornered debate among Mr. Lee, 
- Crane and John E. Walker, the latter a taxation specialist 
*ho had prepared taxation studies which the motor vehicle 
laterests had been using to show, as they claimed, that the auto- 
mobile was paying a fair share of highway costs. 


But some of the oil men thought they were able to see an 


| 'ssome thing that Lady Peace was carrying in such a way that 


ie almost concealed it. It looked something like a hat— 

ie _ of the Queen Mary type about which that lady’s son, 

rs ‘ Tince of Wales, had been quoted as having made some 

- natured jeering remarks. 

vm. is at least a possibility that the railroads may feel a 

a & moral obligation to enter the (pipe line) field for the 
ection of refineries located on their lines,’ Mr. Lee was 


° 
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saying at the time when interest was being aroused by what 
looked like a hat. 

Some of the oil men snapped forward in their seats when 
the idea that the railroads might put down a few pipe lines 
along their rights-of-way for the protection of refiners not able 
to build themselves pipe lines came forth. 

The declaration seemed to show that while Mr. Lee had 
brought Lady Peace to the meeting, she was carrying a war 
bonnet that could be donned in the twinkling of an eye. 

The suggestion that railroads might put down pipe lines 
along their rights-of-way and thereby enter that field of trans- 
portation is not so wild in view of the fact that there are some 
pipe lines on railway rights-of-way now. They were laid to 
carry crude oil, the transportation of which the railroads have 
always seemed to think was something they should not seriously 
undertake. 

Laying of pipe lines along railroad rights-of-way would be 
much less expensive, it is suspected, than laying them on rights- 
of-way to be obtained, especially in states where pipe lines are 
not accorded the right of eminent domain. The railroad organ- 
izations might not be able to operate such lines as efficiently as 
oil company subsidiaries, but there are no well-known data rais- 
ing any question on that score. 

Vice-President Lee suggested that it would be good business 
for industries about to clash to talk the matter over before 
something was started. The first thing a railroad often knew 
about a pipe line, he said, was when an application was made 
to the railroad for a pipe line to cross its right-of-way. His 
thought was that there might be consultations out of which 
would grow plans for the transportation of petroleum and its 
products helpful and advantageous to both sides. If his sug- 
gestion about railroads building pipe lines was not of a Scipio 
Africanus cast, those who have read it believe they should go 
back to school again. 





Not a day passes now on which the 
Commission does not permit, in one way 
or another, railroads to sharpen the com- 
petition between themselves, on the one 
hand, and other forms of transportation 
on the other. In granting permission in 
the Hoch-Smith cotton case (elsewhere in this issue) enabling 
the railroads to make reductions to meet truck competition, 
without observing the relationships prescribed in the original 
report, the Commission recognized the justice of the contention 
of the railroads that they should be permitted to meet compe- 
tition where it existed without exacting a penalty, in the form 
of reduced rates, at points where there was no competition. 

Whether the railroads will serve themselves well or ill by 
meeting such competition instead of devoting all their energies 
to obtaining regulation for the trucks is beside the question 
in the opinion of those who have viewed the contention with 
sympathetic eyes. While section 15a, as interpreted by the 
courts, makes the Commission the guardian of the railroads, it 
has been suggested that the guardianship is a strictly limited 
one not created as a defense against the truck competition. On 
the contrary, most traffic men have an idea that it was a guard- 
ianship intended to defend the railroads from themselves and 
the commissions, both state and federal. 

At any rate, regardless of the minatory things Congress had 
in mind when it created the so-called guardianship, many traffic 
men think it good for the railroads and the public that there 
should be more liberality on the part of the Commission in the 
exercise of that guardianship if and when truck competition is 
urged as the reason for a breaking down of the laboriously 
created rate structures, of which the Hoch-Smith cotton adjust- 


ment is one. 


Where and When 
Will Present Rate 
Competition End? 





Hardly anyone in Washington 
has had the temerity to suggest that 
President Hoover was narrow-vis- 
ioned in asserting that tax burdens 
caused by an annual bill, for the whole world, of $5,000,000,000 
for armament was a primary cause of unrest and continuance 
of distrust and therefore a burden on economic recuperation. 
However, there are some who think that the President allows 
that sum, huge as it is, to blot out too much of his field of 
vision. 

The sum is small in comparison with the national income 
of the United States, estimated at about $90,000,000,000, alone. 
It is not all waste either. Making of war materials, it has often 
been suggested, keeps many gainfully employed. If, as many 
think, the world is so highly mechanized that the supply of 
consumable products is in excess of possible consumption, em- 
ployment in the making of arms and ammunition, most of which 
will never be used for their primary purpose, may be a form of 


Lack of Perspective on 
Armament Expenditures 
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that leisure from production which some think the world needs 
to the end that consumption may be increased. 

While fully as much is spent for useless governmental 
activity, state and federal, in this country, as for war gear in 
a large part of the world, one complaint is that the banks are 
filled with savings accounts, a large percentage of which is seek- 
ing investment. It is not finding the investment because it 
distrusts banks, so-called bond salesmen and investment houses, 
especially real estate investment houses in Washington, insiders 
in which looted their treasuries by “investing” money paid to 
them in discharge of mortgages. The money was not paid to 
the note holders, but “re-invested” without the consent of the 
owners of it. Honest bankers are distrusted by prospective 
investors because in the boom period they were not “hard-boiled” 
enough to deny loans to their customers when the latter wanted 
to take “flyers” in inflated stocks which the bankers themselves 
would not buy at the prices quoted on the exchanges. 

Arms and armament, it is suspected, not one will deny, 
constitute an economic burden it may be silly for the world to 
bear. However, it is suspected, the burden caused by the lack 
of confidence created in the matter indicated, is a large factor 
in holding back the buying the condition of savings banks indi- 
cate could be done. 


Practically nothing has come to 
Washington up to this time as to the 
thoughts of those who are intimately 
interested in container cars, contain- 
ers and their rates about the Commission’s decision in that mat- 
ter. The determination that rates shall be on the third class 
basis is not expected to cause much opposition. That basis was 
suggested at the hearing. Although there was opposition to it, 
the thought is that if other conditions are such as can be met, 
the rate basis can be settled in favor of a continuance of the 
service. 

Even the Commission’s frowning about the lack of uniform- 
ity in containers and container cars is not now regarded as 
raising an insuperable obstacle. Inventors may fight among 
themselves, but if thereby they raise a threat of death for 
the goose that lays the golden eggs it is thought someone will 
be able to persuade the knife wielders that that would be foolish. 

The thing that raises most question marks is the direction 
to the railroads to give any and every place desiring the service 
some of it, if conditions warrant. Inasmuch as the two promi- 
nent container systems require considerable equipment for their 


Little Reaction Yet 
to Container Decision 


operation, furnishing equipment for practically every town and 
city that ships less-than-carloads would probably call for an 


impossible capital expenditure. Towns that cannot support a 
railroad are losing their railroad facilities. The question to 
be answered in this case is as to what sort of a showing will 
have to be made by a carrier desiring to furnish container serv- 
ice for place A that it should not be required to furnish it for 


place B?—A. E. H. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first three 
months of 1931 had a net railway operating income of $107,- 
098,448, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.07 per cent 
on their property investment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first 
three months of 1930, their net railway operating income was 
$176,542,859, or 3.48 per cent, on their property investment. 
Continuing, the bureau says: 


Property investment is the value of road and eyuipment as shown 
by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment 
of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before in- 
terest and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first quarter of 1931 is 
based on reports from 171 Class I railroads representing a total of 
242,756 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first three months of 1931 to- 
taled $1,078,680,915, compared with $1,332,555,118 for the same period 
in 1930, or a decrease of 19.1 per cent. Operating expenses for the 
first three months of 1931 amounted to $857,779,853, compared with 
$1,038,845,711 for the same period one year ago, or a decrease of 
17.4 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first three months of 1931 paid $82,027,- 
350 in taxes, compared with $88,166,570 for the same period in 1930, 
a decrease of seven per cent. For the month of March alone, the 
tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $27,863,521, a decrease 
of $2,196,510 under March the previous year. 

Fifty-two Class I railroads operated at a loss in the first three 
months of 1931, of which sixteen were in the eastern, nine in the 
southern and twenty-seven in the western district. 

Class I railroads for the month of March had a net railway 
operating income of $45,905,754, which, for that month, was at the 
annual rate of return of 2.22 per cent on their property investment. 
In March, 1930, their net railway operating income was $61,188,819, 
or 3.02 per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for the month of March amounted to 
$376,148,849, compared with $452,953,789 in March, 1930, a decrease 
of 17 per cent. Operating expenses in March totaled $291,581,961, 
compared with $351,468,516 in the same month in 1930, a decrease 
of seventeen per cent. 
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Eastern District 


; Class I railroads in the eastern district for the fir 
in 1931 had a net railway operating income of $60,241,143 oe Mont 
at the annual rate of return of 2.50 per cent on their D ch 
vestment. For the same period in 1930, their net railwa a 
income was $99,145,105 or 4.22 per cent on their property jnyea 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the ment 
district for the first three months in 1931 totaled $545 Ise ast 
decrease of 18.9 per cent below the corresponding period toe 8 
before, while operating expenses totaled $431,367,558, a dec © Year 
16.9 per cent under the same period in 1930. : TEASE of 
ag oe in = —— — = the month of Ma 
n railway operatin ncome o . March 
$32,760,030 in March, 1930. > $25,299,212, compared wig 


Southern District 


Class I railroads in the southern district fo 

months of 1931 had a net railway operating Seine a a three 
which was at the annual rate of return of 1.43 per cent cotbti, 
property investment. For the same period in 1930, their net rain 
operating income amounted to $25,017,531, which was at the Tallway 
rate of return of 2.85 per cent. Gross operating revenues on 
Class I railroads in the southern district for the first three of the 
aa aes gO gem ng a ep of 20.2 per cent under 

in ,» While oper . 
a 7 ae per cent. a a On $115,888 7, 

ss I railroads in the southern district for the month 

had a net railway operating i mae geared 
$9,308,727 in March, 1930.) "Ome Of $6,081,354, compared wig 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the western district for the firs 
in 1931 had a net railway operating income of $34,317,131. ene 
at the annual rate of return of 1.84 per cent on their property ir 
vestment. For the same three months in 1930, the railroads in th; 
district had a net railway operating income of $52,380,223, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.84 per cent on their propert 
vestment. Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads 4 th 
western district for the three months period this year amounted : 
$390,889,073, a decrease of 18.8 per cent under the same period . 
1930, while operating expenses totaled $310,523,567, a decrease ¢t 
as per cent compared with the same period in 1930. . 
° or the month of March alone, the net railway operating incom 
Rigg By RE od 7 = district amounted to $1459. 

: atin arch 
1930, totaled $19,120-06" § income of the same roads in March 

Class I Railroads, United States: 


Month of March 


Total operating revenues............. -+--$ 376,148,849 
Total operating expenses 291,581,961 
Taxes 27,863,521 30,060,031 
45,905,754 61,188,819 

77.52 TI 

2.22% 3.02% 

Three Months Ended March 31 

1931 


$1,078,680,915 
57,779,853 


1930 
$ 452,953,789 
351, 468,516 


: 1930 
Total operating revenues 5,113 
Total operating expenses be trea 
yong MOREE operating inco 167°098' 448 ‘ 4 
me 4 
Operating ratio—per cent 79.52 et 


Rate of return on property investment... 2.07% 3.485 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8808. Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad (0 
asks authority to issue nominally $880,000 of first mortgage 4% pe 
cent gold bonds to reimburse its treasury. 


Finance No. 8809. Northern Pacific Railway Co. asks authority 
to construct a spur track in Powell county, Mont., about half a mik 
long, for loading ore from the Montana Phosphate Company’s mir 
near Big Bend, Mont. 


Finance No. 8810. Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. ané 
Mason City & Fort Dodge Railroad Co. ask authority for former t 
abandon operation of southern portion of the Lehigh branch of th 
latter in Webster county, Ia., about 12 m‘les, and for the latter t 
abandon and dismantle certain parts thereof. 

Finance No. 8811. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rai- 
road Co. asks authority to abandon about 9 miles of line from Lox 
Grove to DeWitt, in Clinton county, Ia. 


Finance No. 8813. Norfolk & Western Railway Co. asks authority 
to abandon about 34 miles of line of its Potts Valley branch from 
Oehl to Paint Bank, Va. 

Finance No. 5601. Supplemental application of Minneapolis, North 
field & Southern Railway for authority to extend the maturity dat 
of $250,000 of 6 per cent 5-year convertible gold notes from Septemle 
1, 1931, for not less than a year nor more than five years. 


Finance No. 8814. Illinois Central Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue $20 000,000 of three-year 4% per cent gold notes and to © 
them on a basis to yield 5 per cent return to the purchaser, to 
impurse treasury of applicant for moneys expended in improvement 
and extensions. Proceeds will be used to retire equipment trust notes 
and other obligations maturing within the next year, liquidate & 
isting bank loans, for additions and betterments and for other ct! 
porate purposes. Kukn, Loeb & Co. has offered 98% for the nos 
and this has been tentatively accepted by applicant. 


Finance No. 8815. Central Railroad Company of New Jersey asis 
approval of acquisition of control, by purchase of capital stock, @ 
the Raritan River Rail Road Co. The Raritan’s main line extend 
from South Amboy. to New Brunswick, N. J., about 12 miles. It 
more than 10 miles of spur track and branches and connects wil 
more than 30 miles of sidings. Outstanding stock consists of 10,000 
shares, par value $100 a share. In 1929 applicant acquired 3,042 sharé 
of the stock. Now it owns, or has options to acquire, a total of 5a 
shares, a majority of the total. In Commission’s consolidation pat 
pe ag and applicant were allocated to proposed B. & O. syst? 
No. 5. 

Finance No. 3500. Seventh supplemental application of New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Co. asking Commission to author 
ize the issue of the remainder of the Series B bonds or any there 
in exchange for the income bonds, to and including October 1, 19%, 
with adjustment for accrued interest. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
ee 


NEW YORK INLAND STATIONS 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner Por- 
r in I. and S. No. 3544, discontinuance of inland or off-track 
stations in New York City, has found justified the proposal of 
the pennsylvania and of the Lehigh Valley to discontinue their 
inland or off-track stations on Manhattan Island, five in number, 
two by the Pennsylvania and three by the Lehigh Valley. The 
order of suspension has been vacated and the proceeding dis- 
continued. The effect of the proposal will be, according to the 
report, the restoration of things as they were before the inland 
stations were established. 

Suspension was ordered in response to protests by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York and many other commercial 
concerns or organizations. To take the place of its inland sta- 
tions the Pennsylvania established the Desbosses Street station 
adjoining Pier 29 and the Lehigh Valley established Pier 38, 
North River, for use instead of the inland stations from and to 
which the railroads have been paying trucking charges. The 
report said the Pennsylvania inland stations were established 
in 1927; those of the Lehigh Valley in earlier years on account 
of the actual and prospective increases in traffic which made 
their facilities on the water front inadequate. 

The Pennsylvania and the Warehousemen’s Association of 
the Port of New York, the latter appearing in behalf of the 
respondents, presented motions asking that the order of sus- 
pension be vacated and that the proceeding be dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction. The Lehigh Valley joined the Pennsyl- 
yania in making of those motions. The Commission overruled 
both motions. The railroads contended that the power of sus- 
pension did not extend to the abolition of the stations in that 
abolition was not a change in a rate and could not be con- 
sidered as a “regulation or practice.’ The Commission ruled 
that its power of suspension was not limited to increased rates 
but extended to any tariffs changing present practices or rates. 

A point made by the railroads was that as the Commission 
could not order the construction of a station, citing the Los 
Angeles union station matter on that point, it could not prevent 
discontinuance. 

“The fundamental question here presented,” said Commis- 
sioner Porter, “is not whether we could, as an initial propo- 
sition, require the establishment of inland or off-track stations, 
but whether, if such stations are discontinued after having been 
voluntarily established and maintained by the carriers, reason- 
able and adequate facilities and service with respect to the 
receipt and delivery of freight will be available.” 


Proposed discontinuance of the stations raised the question 
as to whether there would be prejudice as between shippers 
by reason of the increased costs to which some would be sub- 
jected, in the matter of cartage and other expenses. 


Among the matters brought forward in connection with 
added expenses was the charge and practices of the public 
loaders. In discussing that matter the Commission said: 


The discontinuance of the inland stations was also opposed on the 
ground that, if receivers of freight are again compelled to take 
delivery, as formerly, at the pier stations, they will be required to 
Pay 3 cents per 100 pounds for loading assessed for that service by 
so-called public loaders operating on the piers, which charge is not 
now incurred at the inland stations. Respondents contend that this 
charge need not be incurred, claiming that it is optional with receivers 
of freight as to whether they will employ the loaders or have their 
own employes load the same. Protestants state that, in view of 
pet experiences and in order to avoid difficulties with the loaders, 
te, are employed in practically all instances, and that shippers, 
ee, are not free to exercise preference in the matter as should 

their privilege. One of the protestants stated that the only 
Teason he was unable to use other than public loaders was because 
4 necessitated his sending two extra men to the station to perform 
Pe loading. The record indicates that these public loaders also 
ae to some extent at the inland stations, although the evidence 
= ee point is conflicting. A check made on January 17, 1931, at 
— rosses Street indicated that in 21 instances the public loaders 
ny used by receivers of freight and in 33 instances they were not 
_— On January 16, 1931, at Laight-West Street Station public 
po ers were used by 15 per cent of the receivers of freight. Of 
Noe the carriers should see to it that receivers of freight are in all 
th Pects free to use or not to use the services of public loaders at 

eir freight stations. 

wit Protestants further point out that respondents, in conjunction 

pe various other lines entering New York City, recently have 

a into an agreement with the Port of New York Authority 

City : establishment of a union inland freight station in New York 

this 4 the handling of less-than-carload freight. They urge that 
will not be a satisfactory substitute for the inland stations. 


in connection with contentions about undue prejudice put 
h in connection with the bearings of the abolition of the 








inland stations on warehousemen, the Commission pointed out 
that the third section pertained to discriminations between 
shippers. In disposing of the case, the Commission said: 


This record indicates that the facilities which respondents desire 
to substitute for those to be discontinued and the services in con- 
nection with the receipt and delivery of freight moving through such 
facilities will be reasonably adequate to take care of the traffic moving 
through the inland stations and that the public interest will not be 
adversely or unreasonably affected by such discontinuance. We 
accordingly find that respondents should be permitted to discontinue 
these inland stations. An order will be entered vacating our order 
of suspension and discontinuing this proceeding. 


Chairman Brainerd and Commissioner Mahaffie noted con- 
currence in the result. Commissioner Eastman did not partici- 
pate in the disposition of the case. 


CONTAINER RATES CONDEMNED 


Accepting the container as a new type of equipment the 
use of which “may well be encouraged” in the competition 
between the truck and the railroad, the Commission, however, in 
No. 21723, in the matter of container service, and I. and S. No. 
3198, merchandise and shipping containers, opinion No. 16712, 
173 I. C. C. 377-450, has decided that the container rates, 
present and proposed, must be made over, if the service is to 
continue. 

Incidentally, in connection with a recital of the reasons for 
container service, the Commission pronounced a warning to the 
railroads. 

“Unless the railroads are prepared,” said the regulatory 
body, “to adopt some plan of truck coordination which will pro- 
vide a service comparable with door-to-door service of the motor 
truck, it is becoming more and more apparent that much mer- 
chandise traffic will be diverted to trucks. And it is by no 
— improbable that the railroads will also lose much carload 
traffic.” 

Present interstate container rates of the New York Central, 
Lehigh Valley and Pennsylvania, and the proposed rates of 
the New York Central, Lehigh Valley and the Missouri Pacific 
are condemned as unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly prejudicial. The carriers are ordered to cease and de- 
sist from practicing the discrimination, prejudice and unreason- 
ableness on or before July 20. The schedules proposing new 
rates are to be canceled not later than May 31, having been 
found unjustified. 

“The invention of the container and the container car,” 
says the report, written by Commissioner Porter, “is comparable 
to the invention of a new type of freight car. This useful inven- 
tion should be managed in such a way that the primary parties 
in interest, namely, the carriers and shippers, will derive the 
chief benefit that flows fromits use. . .. 

“Having in mind various financial arrangements that have 
existed in the past to the detriment of the railroad companies 
concerned, it seems appropriate to suggest further that private 
interest of railway officials in container service, as distinguished 
from their official interest in behalf of the stockholders of the 
railroad companies, as well as any other interest connected 
with the use of the container adverse to the interest of the 
stockholders of the railroads, should be scrupulously avoided.” 

Condemnation of the present rates of the New York Central, 
Lehigh Valley and Pennsylvania is without prejudice to the 
establishment of rates on “the net weight of the container which 
are no lower than the contemporaneous third class rates; pro- 
vided, however, that in no event shall the container rate be 
less than (1) the contemporaneous carload rate on the highest 
rated commodity loaded in the container, and (2) the rate on the 
next class lower than the any-quantity rate on any commodity 
loaded in the container which is accorded an any-quantity rating 
in the governing classification, the respective classes above first 
class to be those set forth in section 8, rule 5, of the consolidated 
classification; subject to a minimum weight per container of 
4,000 pounds.” 

The paragraph following the findings, suggesting that the 
solution set forth in the findings may not be the last word on 
the subject, and requiring seemingly wide extension of the 
service, it is believed, will be of as great interest, if not greater, 
to the carriers as the findings themselves. It follows: 

We desire it to be clearly understood that our findings herein are 
subject to the condition that respondents will extend container serv- 
ice to all shippers and localities served by them and desiring to 


employ such service, and who make reasonable request therefor. 
Because of the fact that container service is, and especially at the 
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time of the hearing herein was, in the initial stage of its development, 
the above findings are necessarily based upon a rather indefinite 
and incomplete record. It may be that more mature experience 
with the container and a wider use of the service will warrant some 
modification of the findings herein made. 


The Texas and Pennsylvania commissions cooperated with 
the federal body. Commssioner Porter said the Pennsylvania 
commissien concurred in this report. The Texas commission, 
he said, agreed generally, but disagreed with the federal body’s 
failure to disapprove container service west of the Mississippi 
River. In this report the Commission used the words eastern 
and western to describe the territories involved, but limited 
them to apply to official territory and to that part of the west- 
ern district in which the Missouri Pacific proposed to establish 
container service. 

The scope of the report is indicated by the captions under 
which Commissioner Porter discussed the phases of the subject. 
They were: Service described, history of service, reasons for 
the service, forwarding companies; the evidence for and against 
the container-eastern territory; the evidence for and against the 
container-western territory; lawfulness of the rates, section 1, 
section 2, section 3, section 4; special types of containers; and 
summary and conclusions. 

In describing the service, which originated on the New 
York Central in 1921, the report related the facts about the 
invention of the containers by the late A. H. Smith, president of 
the New York Central, the creation of the L. C. L. Corporation 
from which the New York Central obtained the right to manu- 
facture and use the container in consideration of the payment 
of $16,095.57 as reimbursement for expenses incurred by the 
Smith estate in perfecting the container, obtaining patents, 
research and the like. The railroad company agreed to defend 
any interference or infringement suits and prosecute to a con- 
clusion any pending applications. The railroad company also 
agreed to pay the Merchants’ Despatch Transportation Co. $489,- 
116.24 for experimental work performed by it at the request 
of the L. C. L. Corporation and for the construction and main- 
tenance by the Merchants’ company of 1,654 containers then 
belonging to the New York Central and for the conversion of 
57 gondolas into container cars for the hauling of the containers. 

The right to manufacture and use the container was granted 
only to the New York -Central and its controlled lines. The 
contract contemplated the payment of rental for the containers 
by others. 

Containers used by the Pennsylvania, the report said, were 
owned by the Keystone Container Car Company, a subsidiary. 

The container service, the report said, was established 
between Cleveland, O., and Chicago, IIll., in 1921, on the regular 
less-than-carload basis. That was not successful. Les than a 
year later a 10 per cent reduction was made, as well as a con- 
cession of $1 on each container. In 1922 it was decided to try 
the service in the east on a revised basis, the principle of rail- 
way mail rates being adopted; that is, a flat rate by the mile 
was applied on the net weight of the container irrespective of 
its lading. This revised basis provided a charge of 3.5 cents 
a mile, starting at 3,000 pounds, and graded upward as the 
weight increased, the service being established between New 
York and Buffalo. It was gradually extended until in 1926 it got 
back to Cleveland. Rates and minimum weights were increased 
until the mileage rate was increased to 5 cents, minimum $8.25 
a container. The lowest weight provided for was 4,000 pounds. 
For each additional 500 pounds or fraction thereof up to 10,000 
pounds the mile rate was increased a quarter of a cent, the 
maximum being 8 cents for a load not less than 9,500 pounds 
nor more than 10,000 pounds. 

“A peculiar characteristic of the adjustment,” says the report, 
‘is that the unit charge, reduced to cents a hundred pounds, 
becomes relatively less as the weight increases. For example, 
the container rate, New York to Buffalo, on the 4,000-pound load 
is $21.90, or 54.75 cents a hundred pounds, and on the 10,000- 
pound load is $35.04, or approximately 35 cents a hundred 
pounds.” 

The methods of rate-making used on each of the railroads 
in the east involved in the case is described with particularity. 

As to the reasons for the service, Mr. Porter said that the 
controlling ones were the desire to meet the increasing com- 
petition of the motor truck and the increasing costs and difficulty 
in handling less-than-carload or merchandise traffic. Among the 
increasing costs the report said was that of packing cases for 
the freight. Approximately one-seventh of the lumber produced 
in the United States, the report said, went into the manufacture 
of packing boxes and crates. Under the present practice of 
assessing freight charges upon the weight of the packing plus 
the content the annual freight bill on package lumber, the 

i said, was enormous. Further on that point the report 
said: 


Shippers and railroad officials have reached the point where they 
feel that corrective measures are necessary. Unless the railroads are 
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prepared to adopt some plan of truck coordination which yw; 
vide a service comparable with the door-to-door service of th Ul pry 
truck, it is becoming more and more apparent that much - Motor 
dise traffic will be diverted to trucks. And it is by no meagctt 
probable that the railroads will also lose much carload trafie y= 
1918 to 1927 the less-than-carload freight carried in the Wester Fra 
trict dropped from 25,569,512 tons to 18,099,821 tons, in spite yw 
increase in ‘‘all freight’’ carried over the same period from 648 i a 
tons to 676,217,393 tons. 013,31 


It was impossible, the report said, to have any Accurate 
conception of container service without considering the Dar 
played by the forwarding companies, which, it said, the railroa 
conceded were essential for the successful operation of the pre 
ice, as an agency to intervene between the carrier and the 
owner of the goods so as to present the goods in suitable Units 
at points of origin and distribute them at destinations, |t ),, 
ticularly described the growth and operations of the Univer, 
Car Loading & Distributing Company, now operating in 57 citja, 
handling between 260,000,000 and 300,000,000 pounds of frejs), 
monthly for 175,000 shippers. The report said that in the eleven 
years of its operation it had increased its business from 15) to 
more than 8,000 cars a month. 

There was no escape from the fact, said the report, the 
forwarding companies were in position to discriminate betwee, 
shippers if they found it to their advantage to do so. The repon 
pointed out that the forwarding company offered shippers rate 
about 10 per cent less than the railroad rates on first clasg cop. 
modities and 4 per cent less on fourth class commoditiegs, 

“The remedy for the evils of discrimination by the fp. 
warder, if they exist and continue in a manner detrimental , 
the public, it seems to us to be,” says the report, “not the elimi. 
nation of the forwarder, but his regulation by law.” 

The Commission sent such a recommendation to Congres 
in its last annual report. 


In the part of the report devoted to the evidence for and agains 
the container, Mr. Porter said that practically all the shipper 
who testified in favor of the container emphasized the expeditej 
service given by it. He said that it was obvious why shipper 
who could use containers for their individual shipments shouli 
be enthusiastic advocates of the service. In some instances, be 
said, their savings on packing alone were enough to pay fo 
the necessary trucking of the containers. He instanced a case 
in which a New York shipper used the Clyde Line service by 
water to Baltimore on a rate of 34 cents. Now, Mr. Porte 
said, that shipper was able to use the container at a rate of J 
cents. The record, he added, definitely established that the 
shippers who were using the container service were in favor of 
it and advocated its extention to other points so that their use 
might be increased. Such users, however, were in the eastem 
part of official territory and were shipping relatively short dis 
tances. 

Detroit and Toledo witnesses, however, pointed out that, for 
hauls for 200 miles and less the average container rate was 1. 
cents less than sixth class, whereas at 1,000 miles the rate was 
nine-tenths of a cent over third class. The average class rate, 
the report said, for 1,000 miles was 310 per cent of the average 
class rate for 50 miles, while the average container rate for 
1,000 miles was 757 per cent of the average for 50 miles. 

Another objection to the container, Mr. Porter said, was 
that it had caused a selection of desirable tonnage for container 
traffic, leaving the bulkier and less desirable traffic for the 
box car. 

Neighbors of the Missouri Pacific and commercial interests 
in its territory objected and there was not so much suppor 
shown in the report for the initiation of the service in the south: 
west as for its continuance in eastern territory. The Missou 
Pacific also used the 4,000 pound minimum as a foundation, but 
it proposed as the rate to be used, an average of the fits 
four class rates. The objecting railroads pointed to the deple 
tion of carrier revenue as deleterious and the interior jobber 
expressed a fear that northern and eastern jobbers and chal 
stores would dominate the southwestern market if the col 
tainer service were established and that such interests would 
not be sympathetic with the peculiar credit conditions of th 
southwestern agricultural country. 

Under the caption “lawfulness of the rates,’ Mr. Porter 
pointed out, in his discussion under the first section, that " 
seemed evident that there would be an increased unit cost 0 
handling the merchandise traffic remaining after the container, 
by its lower rates, had selected the desirable traffic. 

The Hoch-Smith resolution, Mr. Porter said, required 4 
distribution of or rates and charges to correct any defects tha! 
might be found in the rate structure and that with that objectivé 
in mind the Commission had made extensive readjustments 12 
class and commodity rates in various parts of the country, = 
in support of that the Commission’s decision in the Consolidate 
Southwestern and other general cases. 

“The redistribution of rates and charges which wé have 
thus endeavored to make for the purpose of removing the 
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s found therein to exist,” said Mr. Porter, “would be to 
considerable extent neutralized by any of the systems of con- 
haat rates here before us.” ; ; 
- Commissioner Porter said, in discussing the second section, 
ta carload unit and a container unit might move in the same 
between the same points “under circumstances and condi- 
si of transportation and carriage which are conceded to be 
oe stantially similar, but the container shipment is or would be 
a Rate differences not justified by the 


violation 


jecorded a lower rate.” ne : 
atter of carriage, he said, were prohibited by section 2. As 
ip section 3 he said the Commission had no doubt that if the 


respondents afforded, or continued to afford, container service at 
and not at another, the provisions of section 3 de- 
manded, that upon request therefor, the carriers would have to 
afford a like service at a competing point. Container rates, 
applying as they did for a different sort of service, Mr. Porter 
said, could not be construed as applying on “like kind of prop- 
erty” as compared with either carload or ordinary less-than- 
carload traffic, and therefore, were not in violation of the fourth 
section. es , : : es 

It was not the Commission’s province, in an investigation of 
this character, said Mr. Porter, to approve or disapprove a par- 
ticular type of container. He said that in a discussion of the 
testimony offered in behalf of particular types. This inquiry, 
he said, was limited to the nature and character of the con- 
tainer service, as bearing upon the lawfulness of the rates, 
charges and practices. He said the Commission left the carriers 
free to determine, for themselves, the type of container which 
they deemed most desirable. In his summary and conclusion, 
however, Mr. Porter said the Commission deemed its duty to 
point to a physical circumstance in connection with the develop- 
ment of the container, which, if not rectified, was likely to prove 
4 serious handicap to the future progress of the service. He 
referred to the fact that types were being used which were 
not interchangeable. 

“We take this occasion,” says the report, “to point out to 
the carriers the absolute necessity for uniformity in container 
equipment, and the urgent desirability of attaining such uni- 
formity before the present lack of it spreads to serious propor- 
tions and threatens to neutralize, to a considerable extent, the 
economic benefits inherent in the container.” 

Admitting that the question of what the rate basis should 
be in view of the uncertainty of the record, the Commission 
came to the conclusions that the container rate had to be a flat 
rate based upon the class rate structure and that the rate base 
should be third class. Upon this record, the Commission said, it 
did not feel warranted in disapproving the flat rate basis. Re- 
ferring to the position of the New York Central that the third 
class basis recommended by the examiner would cause loss of 
the short haul business to the trucks and the loss of long haul 
business, the report said there would be comparatively few 
instances in which the third class prescribed in the eastern 
class rate investigation would reduce the present container 
rates. It said that the evidence of the desirability of the con- 
tainer service was far from convincing that a third class basis 
would turn the short-haul traffic over to the trucks. 

“On the contrary,” continues the report, “while consider- 
able of the traffic now handled by trucks will no doubt remain 
with them because of greater expedition and ease in handling, 
this record strongly inclines to the view that a great deal of 
trafic which now moves by truck and much of the traffic now 
handled in merchandise cars would move in containers at the 
third class basis.” 

The proviso about any-quantity rates, contained in the find- 
ings, was put in so as to prevent the movement of very expen- 
sive articles, such as rugs, now carried at any-quantity rates, 
obtaining the benefit of third class. 

_ The holding of unreasonableness is based upon the proposi- 
lon that transfer of the high class merchandise to the container 
would throw a burden on other traffic. On that point and as to 
Whether the basis both east and west of the Mississippi should 


ve the same, Commissioner Porter, in his summary and conclu- 
Sion, said: 


the Taking into consideration the intrinsic nature of the service, 
tafe sed, burden which the transfer of high-grade merchandise 
the oa container service at the rates proposed would throw upon 
tures age traffic, and the additional outlay in capital expendi- 
are Ay ich the general use of container equipment would entail, we 
takin the opinion that the present and proposed container rates, 
upon oth &@ whole, would be so low as to throw an unnecessary burden 
they = er traffic. The testimony of a number of shippers is that 
We a use containers even at the regular less-than-carload rates. 
least tm, ze that these shippers are perhaps exceptions, and that at 
regular ‘pe of the smaller shippers would not use the container at the 
point By na But the desirability of the container from the stand- 
that it a e shipper as evidenced upon this record leaves no doubt 
be acco: ome not need the encouragement, even if it could lawfully 
i rded, which the present and the proposed rates would give 


it ; 
te oe” Sacrifice in carrier revenue which respondents are willing 


are = Proposed rates, moreover, can not be approved because they 
would be unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. The 
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grounds upon which these conclusions are based have already been 
recited. We need only add that as we interpret section 2 of the 
act, and as it has been interpreted for us by the Supreme Court, we 
can not approve varying rates based on the weight of the lading 
offered for container shipments except upon a record which estab- 
lishes that charges so determined are warranted by differences in 
the cost and quality of the service. This record is devoid of any 
such evidence, and respondents specifically disclaim any intention 
of justifying the variation in the rates upon any such ground. The 
undue prejudice in the rates before us lies primarily in the violent 
disruption of rate relations, most of which have been recently ap- 
proved by us, which would result between competing shippers and 
localities. Necessarily if container service is to be conducted at 
one rate for the entire container content, some disruption in present 
relations will have to take place, but the fact that the service is 
new and different from that heretofore rendered, or recommends 
itself as effective in meeting truck competition, is no sufficient rea- 
son for disregarding this portion of the law. The disruption in 
relations should be kept to a minimum consistent with the best 
interests of the public. 

The fact that the volume of traffic which could or would move in 
containers is substantially less in the west than in the east is in 
itself no reason for withholding our approval of container service 
in western territory. Container service should not in any event be 
sanctioned if its maintenance at any reasonable rates would unduly 
burden other traffic or would in other respects contravene the pro- 
visions of the interstate commerce act, but if such service can be 
maintained at an actual profit and at rates which are not unlawful, 
the fact that the volume of traffic which may be offered in such 
service is relatively small is not sufficient reason for withholding our 
approval thereof. While we are impressed with the evident fact 
that if container service is established in the west it will entail, for 
the present at least, close to 100 per cent empty return movement 
and because of lighter traffic density, if established between ali 
points which may seek it, will be less likely to prove profitable to 
the carriers, as previously stated, we are not the managers of the 
railroads and we have no desire to substitute our judgment in that 
respect for that of the railroad executives. We do not conceive it to 
be our duty nor within our power in an investigation of this kind 
to determine whether or not container service should be inaugurated 
upon any particular railroad or in any particular territory. It is 
our duty, however, to pass upon the lawfulness of the rates and 
charges proposed to be applied for such service. While, as stated, 
container service west of the river is likely to prove less profitable 
for the present than east of the river, and considered from that 
standpoint alone, we might well feel justified in prescribing a higher 
basis of rates for that territory than is herein approved for the east, 
after full consideration we feel that, in order to avoid probable 
undue prejudice between localities served by the same carriers east 
and west of the river, and in the interest of uniformity, the same 
basis of rates should be applied on both sides of the river. 


Chairman Brainerd concurred in the results. Commissioner 
Eastman, concurring in part, said the rates had to be con- 
sidered as experimental and disagreed with the conclusion that 
the rates violated section 2. Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting 
in part, disagreed with the conclusion that if the Missouri Pacific 
or any other western carrier desired to establish the container 
service it might do so. His thought was that introduction of 
the container service in the west should be forbidden, because, 
among other things, it would break down the rate structure in 
the southwest and materially reduce carrier revenue. He said 
that container service would do little to meet truck competition 
because the hauls involved were apparently too long for truck 
competition to be effective. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


In a supplemental report on reconsideration in No. 17000, 
part II, western trunk line class rates, written by Commissioner 
McManamy, the Commission has modified and clarified its origi- 
nal report, 164 I. C. C. 1. The most important change is the 
lengthening of the scale to be used in softening the rigors that 
would result, from the use of the eastern and western class 
rate scales, along the boundary between the two territories. 
Provision was made in the original report for a bridging of the 
gap produced by the fact that the level of the rate structure 
in western trunk line territory is higher than the structure in 
official territory. 


The bridge scale prescribed in the original report, called 
the Appendix K scale, was only 100 miles long. That was found 
to be too short. A new scale 170 miles long has been substituted 
in Appendix KK. It begins with a rate of 10 cents for 20 
miles and under, just the same as the first bridge scale. Its 
rate of progression, however, follows the older scale only to 
and including the block between 50 and 60 miles. But the rates 
in the new scale are lower after the initial block. The money 
progression for the first five blocks is 10, 12, 14, 16 and 18 cents 
instead of 10, 14, 18, 22 and 25 cents. The new rate for the 
block between 60 and 75 miles is 21 cents; for the block be- 
tween 75 and 90 miles, 24 cents; for the block between 90 and 
110 miles, 29 cents; for the block between 110 and 130 miles, 
34 cents; for the block between 130 and 150 miles, 39 cents, 
and for the block between 150 and 170 miles, 44 cents. 

A general proposition was laid down by the Commission in 
connection with situations arising out of the differences between 
offical and western classifications. The situation, the report 
said, had given rise to serious concern on the part of shipping 
interests. In petitions filed by western shipping interests they 
called attention to the fact their interterritorial class rates be- 
tween western trunk line territory and official territory would be 
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governed by western classification, whereas official classification 
would continue to govern rates within that territory. Many 
illustrations were given, the report said, of relatively higher, 
sometimes substantially higher, rates to official and Illinois ter- 
ritories from producing points in western trunk line territory 
than from competing points in official and Illinois territories. 
They resulted, in part, said the report, from the different num- 
ber of classes in the two classifications; lower percentages of 
first class rates on the fourth and fifth classes in official than 
in western classification; and ratings on the same articles, as 
well as in the exceptions thereto, lower than in western classi- 
fication. 

The record, the Commission said, did not admit of effectually 
dealing with the situation described. It was reflected in its 
most serious aspects, the report continued, when manufacturers 
or producers in western trunk line territéry had marketed or 
might reasonably expect to market, their products in official 
and Illinois territories in competition with the more highly de- 
veloped industries in territories east of the Mississippi. But 
the Commission did not dismiss the matter as incurable. It 
said: 

Our findings are general in their nature, and provide the bases 
for a maximum reasonable rate structure. Adjustment of rates to 
meet the needs of the traffic, within the provisions of the law, still 
remains the duty of the carriers. Manifestly, our findings do not 
relieve respondents of their responsibility, nor deprive them of their 
right, to establish nonprejudicial competitive rates lower than the 
maxima wherever conditions warrant or justify them on certain 
articles, and from and to points affected by competition or other 


circumstances usually given cognizance by traffic officials in determin- 
ing rates, 


Prescription of the lengthened bridge scale, before de- 
scribed, resulted largely from the representations of eastern 
Iowa interests. The Commission specifically addressed itself 
to the petitions of the Cedar Rapids Chamber of Commerce and 
the Eastern Interior Iowa Industrial Association. Cedar Rapids, 
the report said, sought a closer rate relation on interterritorial 
rates to competing Mississippi River and Illinois cities. The 
association named, of which the chamber of commerce named 
was a member, asked for the Illinois and central territories’ level 
of rates within and to and from an irregular area in eastern 
Iowa embracing something less than half the area of the state. 

The Commission said that it was impressed by the situation 
presented by the Iowans. It said that it was evident that the 
interterritorial rates prescribed to the eastern part of western 
trunk line territory increased too rapidly and that the hump in 
the rates was not justified by the additional service although it 
was performed in the higher rated territory. Therefore, the 
bridge scale was prescribed, to apply, in technical language be- 
tween western trunk line territory Zone I on the one hand and 
extended Zone C of official and Illinois territories on the other. 
The changes before noted required the revision of Findings Nos. 
8 and 9 of the original report. 

Short and weak lines, both eastern and western, are given 
relief. The eastern lines are to have the arbitraries provided 
in the eastern class rate revision. The western, which did not 
participate in the case because they did not sense the signifi- 
cance of the case to them, were advised to apply to the state 
commissions for arbitraries, the federal body saying that they 
might apply on interstate traffic the rates allowed them by the 
state commissions on intrastate traffic. However, if the state 
commissions did not act, they were told they might come to the 
federal body again. 

In a separate order, issued concurrently with this supple- 
mental report, the Commission denied all phases of the petitions 
of the eastern Iowa and short line interests, other than those 
dealt with in the supplemental report. 

The question of the effective date of the revision required 
by the original and supplemental reports is also discussed in 
the latter. The Commission calls attention to the fact that no 
order fixing an effective date was entered because the carriers 
had advised it of their willingness to comply with the findings 
without an order. This supplemental report said that although 
the Commission had fixed November 1, 1930, as the effective 
date, the railroads had found it impossible to prepare their 
schedules. The report said that the Commission’s latest in- 
formation was that the carriers thought they could get ready by 
June 15. 

That declaration was written some time prior to April 14, 
on which date the report shows, the Commission began voting 
on the supplemental report. Since that time advices received 
by the Commission indicated that the carriers could not get 
ready by June 15. The Commission in its first report told them 
to give 45 days’ notice instead of the statutory notice of 30 days. 
That part has not been modified. Inasmuch as the schedules 
were not at the Commission’s offices on May 1, they could not 
become effective on June 15. No definite information has been 
received by the Commission as to what the expectations of the 
carriers may be. 
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Commissioner Porter, concurring, said that the r 
brought by the reduced bridge scale afforded relief to lov. 
shippers “far from adequate.” Taken as a whole, he gaig the 
class rate adjustments prescribed in the eastern and Westen 
cases, while ironing out many of the unduly prejudicia} tie 
tions which now existed, created a new situation in the border 
territory “which is more glaringly unduly prejudicial than com 
one of the situations which either one of these cages jg cor 
recting.” ; 

Commissioner Lewis concurred except in so far QS the 
report fixed rates on eastbound interterritorial traffic. A simp, 
way to avoid the difficulties, he said, would be to ADply the 
official classification and the eastern class per cents to the py 
scribed eastbound interterritorial first class rates. 


HOCH-SMITH COTTON AND TRUCKs 


To enable the applicant rail carriers to meet truck competi. 
tion in the transportation of cotton, the Commission, in g Second 
supplemental report on further hearing in No. 17000, part; 
Hoch-Smith cotton, and other cases embraced therein, hag mo4. 
ified its order in connection with the original report, 165 I, ¢,¢ 
595, prescribing, among other things, a fixed relation between 
the rates on cotton, from points in Oklahoma, on the one hang 
and points in Arkansas and Texas, on the other hand, py 
Houston, Galveston and Texas City, Tex., and between th 
rates from all points in the southwest to Mobile, Ala., on the 
one hand, and the Texas ports, on the other hand. 

The modification is to permit the respondent carriers tp 
maintain rates lower than those prescribed from points in th 
southwest to the Texas ports, where such action is necessary 
to meet truck competition, without maintaining the relation; 
prescribed between such rates and rates, from and to points 
where corresponding reductions are not made necessary by 
truck competition. 

The modification order postpones until June 25, 1932, the 
effective date of the order of July 15, 1930, as modified by the 
order of February 10, 1931, in so far as it requires the maip. 
tenance of the relations indicated. 

The carriers first proposed complete abrogation of the 
original order in so far as it required the maintenance of any 
relation between rates from points within and points witb 
out the area of truck operations to the Texas ports, according 
to the report. While not receding from that position, however, 
continued the report, they later suggested that if the Commis. 
sion was not inclined to vacate the portions of the original order 
under discussion that the effective date be postponed for one 
year and that the Commission observe the results in the next 
cotton shipping season. 

The Commission reviewed the testimony as to the effect of 
truck competition on the rail carriers. It said the record showed 
that the transportation of cotton to the Texas ports by motor 
truck, which had developed in the last few years, had made 
severe inroads on the traffic and revenues of the respondents 
“which they can ill afford to stand.” 

“It would seem,” said the Commission, “that points from 
which trucks do not operate cannot be heard seriously to com: 
plain if the rail carriers reduce their rates within the zone of 
truck operations for competitive reasons, so long as they do 
not go below a reasonably compensatory basis, because if the 
railroads do not haul the cotton at lower rates the trucks will” 

A number of witnesses, said the report, expressed prefer 
ence for railroad service and stated they were using the trucks 
only because they were forced to do so for competitive reasons. 
No one opposed the granting of some measure of relief, but there 
were divergent opinions as to the nature and extent of the relief 
that should be granted, said the Commission. In its findings the 
Commission said: 


Upon consideration of all the pertinent facts and circumstances, 
including those developed at the further hearing, we are of opinion 
that the findings of undue preference and prejudice in the original 
report should be, and they are hereby, modified so as to exclude 
from their application during the period ending June 25, 1932, the 
relation between rates on cotton from points he the southwest to 
the Texas ports which are made lower than the maximum reasonable 
rates prescribed in the original order where reasonably necessary 
to meet truck competition, on the one hand, and rates which af 
maintained upon a higher level from other points in the southwest 
to the same Texas ports or from the same points of origin to different 
Texas ports, where the truck competition does not exist at all or 
as great an extent, on the other hand. The effective date of that 
portion of the original order which prescribes a relation between the 
rates from Oklahoma on the one hand and from Texas and Arkansas 
on the other hand, to Houston, Galveston and Texas City, and from 
all points in the southwest to Mobile, on the one hand and to = 
Texas ports, on the other hand, will be postponed until June 25, 1982. 
Truck-competitive rates which would be in violation of the origint 
order were it not for this postponement should bear an expiratife 
date not later than that mentioned. The question whether i 
effective date shall be further postponed or the order further mou 
fied will, upon a wen application, be given further considers: 
tion after there has been opportunity to observe results during 
coming cotton shipping season... . sary 

We shall retain such control as may appear to be necess 
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the situation here considered, either in formal complaint cases 
over suspension of tariffs upon our own motion or upon protest 
or Tae showing of sufficient cause. 
and connection with the filing of any proposed truck-competitive 

n ehich would be in violation of the original order were it not 
Hoag postponement herein er the respondents must show 
r+ under such rates they will not collect and retain less than 65 
that ent of the maximum reasonable compressed-in-transit rates minus 
per © ess charge, prescribed in said order, and, in accordance 


ihe, Cpespondents’ agreement on this record, we shall expect them 
a anied by: 

to ” accnowing that, so far as practicable, all parties who would 
hp materially interested in the level of the proposed rates or in their 
en to other rates have been advised of the proposal in time 
rela ive them an opportunity to protest. 

to gl ing of the nature and extent of the truck competition 


owl 
a a the proposed rates necessary. 
- “y A copy of such application as may have been made to the 
texas Commission covering intrastate rates from and to the same 


ants, if available, and a copy of such order as the Texas Commis- 
= may have issued in respect of such rates, if available. 

as ” A showing that the proposal will not result in abrupt rate 
imps between nearby points, but that a reasonable gradation is pro- 
— between truck-competitive and non-truck-competitive rate 


levels. . . 
ae single exception of Houston, Galveston and Texas City, 
—_ egy: Pw ~ a unit in the establishment of truck-com- 


t 
wes sates from points more than 200 miles from Houston, it is 
pe here to authorize the carriers to establish truck com- 


e 
our Pre rates to the Texas ports from such points as may be neces- 
neon to meet truck competition, subject always to complaint and _ to 


investigation and suspension, without the necessity of maintaining 
co fixed relation between such rates and the rates from points at 
shich truck competition does not exist at all, or to the same extent, 
and all unexpired orders or parts of unexpired orders inconsistent 
with this purpose heretofore entered in other proceedings will be 
modified in so far as shall be necessary to or consistent with the 


ent of the said purpose. 
ccm be our purpose in dealing with this truck-competitive 


situation to work in the closest possible cooperation with interested 
state commissions. 


SOUTHWESTERN REVISION 


In another supplemental report, the tenth, in No. 13535, 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, written by Commissioner 
lewis, opinion No. 16694, 173 I. C. C. 263-312, the Commission 
has made determinations in respect of oil well supplies, rig 
irons, commodity descriptions for glass bottles and other glass 
articles, the application of the Kansas City, Kaw Valley & West- 
em for permission to meet truck competition, arbitraries for 
the Port Isabel & Rio Grande Valley, and the prior holdings 
with respect to rates on passenger automobiles. New rates 
prescribed are to be made effective not later than July 22. 

In addition to covering the complaints originally joined in 
the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, this proceeding covered 
L and S. No. 3130, southwestern rates, the schedules in which 
proposed new rates on glass lamp chimneys and ther glass 
articles and related articles. The rates on the gi 3s articles 
proposed by the carriers were found not justified, but without 
prejudice to the filing of rates in accordance with the findings. 
Commodity descriptions were revised. 

Rates on oil well supplies, in straight or mixed carloads, or 
in mixed carloads with rig irons, from and to points embraced 
in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, were found unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded or might exced column 42.5 
rates from and to the same points, minimum 36,000 pounds. 

The present column 38 rates on rig irons, in straight car- 
loads, from and to points embraced in the Consolidated South- 
a Cases, minimum 40,000 pounds, were found not unrea- 
sonable, 

The findings about glass articles cover rates and minima 
for application from the territories defined in the case, south- 
western gateways and Missouri River cities to points in the 
southwest and Texas and Oklahoma differential territories, and 
between points in those destination territories and Kansas- 
Missouri territory. 

Column 35 rates, on a minimum of 30,000 pounds, were pre- 
scribed on a revised commodity description on glassware, other 
than cut. The minimum of 30,000 pounds is subject to rule 34. 

Five new commodity descriptions, with rates attached, were 
made with respect to other glass articles. Description 22-A, 
relating to new bottles, new carboys or new demijohns, less 
than five gallons, not otherwise indexed by name, was given 
— 50 rates, minimum 20,000 pounds, subject to rule 34. 
escription 22-B, exceeeding five gallons, 16,000 pounds mini- 
mum, subject to rule 34, was given column 60 rates. Description 
22-C, lamp chimneys, other than cut, minimum 12,000 pounas, sub- 
a ee 34, was given column 60 rates. Description 22-D, 
we obes or shades, not cut or coppered, leaded or framed, 
65 og 12,000 pounds, subject to rule 34, was given column 
fourth ef and description 22-E, glassware, other than cut, rated 
carloads ass, lamp fronts and lantern globes, in straight or mixed 
ool 8, minimum 24,000 pounds, subject to rule 34, was given 
“olumn 50 rates, 
ont City, Kaw Valley & Western was authorized to 
the first Seage less-than-carload rates, on articles rated in 
wins « ur classes, from Kansas City, Mo., to stations in 

n its line, without corresponding reductions to other 
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destinations to enable it to meet motor truck competition. The 
report said that six truck transportation companies had obtained 
certificates from the Kansas commission and operated trucks 
between Kansas City and points in Kansas, including points on 
the Kaw Valley line. The report said that the average truck 
rate from Kansas City to Lawrence, Kan., the principal destina- 
tion on the Kaw Valley, an electric line, was 25 cents. The 
trucks’ interstate rates, the report said, were not regulated. In 
addition to the regular transportation companies, the report 
said, sixteen or more large shippers of freight operated their 
own trucks in the electric road’s territory. In 1928, the electric 
road, which theretofore had had a net income, had a deficit of 
nearly $23,000. 

The Port Isabel & Rio Grande Valley, a line about 26 miles 
long, was authorized to apply first class and related arbitraries, 
in addition to standard rates, to local and joint interstate traffic 
to, from and between stations on its line. The flat first class 
arbitrary is 15 cents. 

Prior findings of undue prejudice and preference have been 
vacated in so far as they embrace rates on passenger automo- 
biles, loose or in packages, in carloads, so as to enable the 
southwestern lines to establish rates for distances up to 500 
miles that will enable them to make an effort to retain automo- 
bile traffic on their rails. The carriers, in a petition filed 
February 25, 1931, asked for a modification of the original 
findings so as to permit them to establish lower rates in accord- 
ance wth a mileage scale they attached to their petition. The 
scale, the report said, would cause reductions in all instances. 
At 500 miles that reduced scale grades into the scheme of rates 
prescribed in the original report in this case. The Commission 
said that in view of the manner in which the scale was to 
apply it was difficult to see how it could cause any undue preju- 
dice or preference. But it said that when the rates were filed 
they would be subject to suspension upon good cause shown 
for such action. 

Commissioner Eastman, concurring in part, said he thought 
the rates on oil well supplies should not exceed column 40 nor 
those on rig irons, column 35. 

Commissioner Farrell, also concurring in part, expressed 
the belief that the rates on oil well supplies should not exceed 
column 40 and that the rates prescribed were unreasonable. 

Commissioner Tate, also concurring in part, said he con- 
curred in the results, but not in the methods arrived at in fixing 
rates on mixed carloads. 

Chairman Brainerd, dissenting, disagreed with the findings 
as to oil well supplies, and glass articles. He said they were too 
high. He called attention to what he said were the facts, 
namely, that the rates on oil well supplies would be 185 per 
cent of the new rates in official territory and 203 per cent of the 
present rates. The glassware rates, he said, would be 175 per 
cent of those that would soon become effective in the east. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Potatoes 


No. 23664, Denny & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Dismissed. Rate, potatoes, Hastings, Fla., to Chicago, 
Ill., applicable. 

Wooden Egg Cases, Etc. 

I. and S. No. 3527, egg cases and egg case carriers, from 
Memphis, Tenn., to stations on the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way in Missouri. By division 3. Finding of nonjustification as 
to proposed commodity rates, in lieu of higher fifth-class now in 
effect, wooden egg cases, or carriers, and egg case fillers and 
flats, in straight or mixed carloads, Memphis, Tenn., to Marsh- 
field, Conway, Lebanon, Cuba and Salem, Mo. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and proceeding discontinued. Pro- 
posed rates, if permitted to become effective, would result in 
undue projudice to Coffeyville, Kan., and undue preference of 
Memphis, Tenn. Commissioner McManamy dissented. 


Roofing Slag 


No. 23875, Norwalk Roofing Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al 
By division 5. Rates, roofing slag, Reading, Pa., to Greenwich 
and South Norwalk, Conn., unreasonable, past, present and 
future, to extent they exceeded and exceed $2.45 a net ton to 
Greenwich and $2.55 to South Norwalk. Reparation of $197.66 
awarded. Order for future effective on or before July 29. 


SHIPPERS HAIL BAN ON LOADERS’ “RACKET” 


Following the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion permitting the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley to abandon 
their inland stations in Manhattan, the Merchants’ Association 
of New York notified its members to report to its traffic bureau 
any difficulties with loaders on the railroad piers. Although 
the association and other interests had opposed the abandon- 
ment of the inland stations, the shippers found considerable 
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satisfaction in the Commission’s report, which places the re- 
sponsibility for alleged “racketeering” by loaders on the piers 
directly up to the rail carriers. The report suggested to the 
railroads that it is their duty to see that receivers of freight 
in New York are not forced to use the public loaders if they 
do not wish to. 

William H. Chandler, manager of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion’s traffic bureau and chairman of the Shippers’ Conference 
of Greater New York, commenting on the Commission’s deci- 
sion, said: “The Merchants’ Association, through its traffic 
bureau, took the position that the inland stations were one 
means of avoiding the enforced use of loaders where shippers 
did not require them. The Commission has permitted the dis- 
continuance of the inland stations, with the result that freight 
will now have to be taken from the railroad piers.” 


INTERTERRITORIAL STOVE RATES 


Sharp disagreement between northern and southern rail- 
roads as to the basis of interterritorial rates on stoves was in- 
dicated in the further argument, on May 6, in I. and S. No. 
3299, stoves, ranges, boilers, house-heating furnaces, parts 
thereof, and related articles, from, to, and between points in 
southern territory, the original report in which was made in 169 
I. C. C. 169. Joined with that was No. 22379, Southern Associa- 
tion of Stove Manufacturers et al. vs. A. C. L., I. and S. No. 
3363, a suspension proceeding with the same title as the one 
first mentioned, and fourth section application No. 14310, made 
by J. E. Tilford in behalf of southern railroads. 

Time for argument was assigned to W. N. McGehee, south- 
ern railroads; Edgar Watkins, complainants in the formal 
docket case; Charles E. Cotterill, Atlanta Stove Works; Her- 
bert S. Harr, official territory lines; and John C. Bills, National 
Association of Heating and Cooking Appliances which was on 
the side of the northern lines. 

Although the fourth section application was supposed to be 
the important part of the case, it developed that the basis for 
the interterritorial rates was the thing about which the fighting 
was to occur. Mr. Watkins, for instance, said he did not want 
to take any of his time for discussion of that phase of the 
matter as he deemed it relatively unimportant. It took a ques- 
tion from the bench to develop even that much. Mr. McGehee 
ignored it in his opening statement for the southern lines. 

As simmered down the southern lines advocated destina- 
tion rates as the basis, while the northern lines thought that 
the southern class basis should be applied from the south and 
the official basis to the south. The southern rail interests ar- 
gued that the northern proposal would shut the southern man- 
ufacturers out of the northern markets. Mr. Watkins, for the 
southern interests, said his clients were willing to make a trial 
of the basis ordered by the Commission. As he figured it that 
basis would require southern manufacturers to pay rates 16.5 
per cent higher than their northern competitors on interterri- 
torial business. Mr. Cotterill advocated the fourth section re- 
lief desired by the southern railroads, admitting that if granted, 
it would give the southern manufacturers a better basis than 
if the Commission’s basis were followed unmodified. 

The northern interests took the position that inasmuch as 
the bases of maximum reasonable rates had been prescribed by 
the Commission in both territories there was no warrant for a 
basis departing from either base. They were dissatisfied with 
the Commission’s decision and asked for and obtained the fur- 
ther proceedings. The southern interests contended that giving 
the northern manufacturers the official classification basis into 
the southern territory would enable the northern manufac- 
turers to market their goods in the south, while giving the 
higher southern class basis on traffic to the north would shut 
the southern goods out of the northern markets. At one point 
in the argument Mr. Cotterill suggested that the controversy 
would probably go to the courts, wherefore the arguments went 
extensively into the question of the power of the Commission 
to take into consideration commercial conditions in the making 
of rates to such an extent as to subordinate the purely trans- 
portation conditions. 


PIPE LINE FOURTH SECTION 


In an informal way the representatives of the Great Lakes 
Pipe Line Company and the Phillips Pipe Line Company, trans- 
porters of gasoline in connection with railroads on the basis 
of varying proportions for the pipe line part of the service, 
have been told that the fourth section applies to such trans- 
portation. The information carries with it the implication that 
they must revise their tariffs so as to avoid fourth section de- 
partures or ask for fourth section relief. 

A move toward such revision, it is believed, is back of a 
sixth section application made by C. R. Musgrave, vice-president 
of the Phillips line. It was in such general terms that it was 
denied. The application said that the company would complete 
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extensions of its line from Wichita, Kan., to Kansag City 

East St. Louis about the middle of May, that is, fitteen 
twenty days from its date. It announced the purpoge of Py 
company to establish rates over the extensions in connertin, 
with which it desired, on five days’ notice, to “correct” “ 
I. C. C. No. 1. That tariff established rates from Borger A. 
the southern terminus of the line, to Wichita. a. 

Neither the nature of the corrections nor the rate 
established from the present terminus was disclosed in the 
application, hence the denial. Because fourth section Men of 
the Commission who had been in touch with a representatiy, ,, 
the company had talked about the fourth section departyr: 
generally, it was inferred that the Phillips corrections nigh: 
be, in part at least, on that phase of the subject. However 4, 
application for sixth section permission did not disclose thy 
fact, if it was a fact. ed : 

Stated generally, the view of the fourth section men is 
that a pipe line company must see to it that when it names 
the basis upon which it will make a combination of rate ,, 
a named point, it must see to it that the combination g0 jpg, 
cated will not be higher than the combination at an intern. 
diate point. That means that when combinations to what mis); 
be called named key points are indicated, the combination to an 
unnamed intermediate point must not be higher than that 1) 
the named key point. 

Although trucks, per se, are not under the jurisdiction 
the Commission, the informal view is that combinations of ty 
pipe line and truck rates must also conform with the four} 
section. 

The attitude of those charged with the duty of notifying 
the Commission when they see what they think are Violation; 
of the fourth section in such pipe-rail and/or pipe-truck rates 
is that they must advise the Commission if the pipe line cop. 
panies fail to act on informal advice that the rates indicate 
seem to be in disregard of the fourth section either by removing 
the departures or asking for relief. Usually when such advice 
is given to the Commission it institutes an investigation on its 
own motion. In that way it gives formal notice that justifics. 
tion of the situation must be presented by the carriers. The 
matter of pipe line departures, however, has not reached the 
point of a formal inquiry. 


S to be 


PIPE LINE CUT HELD UP 


The Commission has been advised that the Humble Pips 
Line Co. will propose its 20 per cent reduction on crude oil 
pipe line rates, chiefly in Texas, for which it asked sixth section 
permission, on statutory notice. (See Traffic World, May 2, p. 
1075.) The Commission, however, has given the company 
special permission to establish a pipe line rate of 25 cents a 
barrel from Van and Longview, Tex., to Anchorage, La., on one 
day’s notice to replace a rate of 31 cents. 

That grant of permission was made because the pipe line 
company had decided to publish a rate of 25 cents from the east 
Texas field to its terminals at Baytown and Texas City, Tex, 
under the rule of the Commission permitting rates to be pub 
lished via new lines on one day’s notice. The Texas intrastate 
rate is 25 cents. That is the only one the company could pul- 
lish. Inasmuch as traffic to Anchorage, La., competes with 
that to Baytown and Texas City, the necessity for a 25 cent rate 
to Anchorage was deemed obvious. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in 23653 (and Sub. 1 to 9, incl.)—Staunton Brick 
Co. vs. C. & O. Ry., 23855 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Crompton Shet- 
andoah Co. vs. C. & O. Ry., et al., 24169—Mead Paperboard Corp 
et al. vs. C. & O. Ry., and 23842 (Sub. 1)—State Corporatio 
Commission of Virginia vs. C. & O. Ry. (adjourned hearing), 
was set for Washington, D. C., May 7, before Examiner Brennal. 

Argument in No. 23661, Railroad Commission of Wisconsil 
vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al., assigned for May 8, at Washingtol. 
D. C., was cancelled and reassigned for argument on May 18, # 
Washington, D. C. ; 

Hearing in Fourth section application No. 14346, assigned 
for May 12, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Glover, 
cancelled and reassigned for May 27, at Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Glover. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3596, the Commission has suspended from 
May 10 until December 10 schedules in supplement 9 to Pent: 
sylvania I. C. C. 255.- The suspended schedules propose to make 
an allowance of $1.50 a car and 45 cents a hundred packages 
on less-carload shipments, maximum $1.50, to consignees or owl: 
ers for stacking fresh or green vegetables, and an allowance 
of $1.50 a car to consignees or owners for stacking fresh trails 
(except citrus fruits) at Pennsylvania Railroad produce ter 
minal, Piers 27, 28 and 29, North River, New York, N. Y. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





LAKE CARGO COAL CASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Examiner C. M. Bardwell has recommended dismissal of 
Xo, 23240, Ohio Lake Cargo Coal Rate Committee et al. vs. 
3 and O. et al., designated as lake cargo coal cases, 1930. He 
said the Commission should find not unduly prejudicial or 
unduly preferential the rates on bituminous coal from mining 
districts in both the northern and southern fields to Lake Erie 
sorts, for transshipment by vessel. The report also embraces 
Xo. 93941, Western Coal Traffic Bureau vs. B. and O. et al. 


PETROLEUM TO W. T. L. POINTS 


Rates not in excess of 25 per cent of the first class rates 
prescribed from and to the same points in Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, for application on gasoline and other 
refined oils taking the same rates from Kansas City, Kan., to 
points in Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota and Nebraska, have been recommended by Examiner J. J. 
Williams in a proposed report in No. 23164, Independent Oil & 
Gas Co. vs. A. & W. et al., embracing also No. 23349, Sinclair 
Refining Co. vs. A. & W. et al. 

Examiner Williams said the rates on gasoline and other 
refined oils taking the same rates should be found unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed or may exceed 25 per cent of the first 
class rates designated, and that the rates assailed on fuel oil and 
other low-grade oils taking the same rates, from and to the 
same points, should be found unreasonable to the extent they 
exceed or may exceed 80 per cent of the rates recommended 
for gasoline and other refined oils from and to the same points. 

The examiner said the record warranted the conclusion that 
ithe proper method of determining the reasonable level of rates 
on petroleum and its products in the territory under considera- 
tion was to relate them to the first class rates prescribed in the 
western trunk line investigation. 

In appendix D to the report, Examiner Williams set forth 
rates resulting from the recommended basis, computed on dis- 
tances shown in complainant’s exhibits, and explaned that it 
was recognized that a true picture of the suggested basis could 
only be determined after the carriers had actually published 
the rates prescribed in the western trunk line investigation. 
Commenting on the effect of the recommended basis, he said: 


It will be observed from appendix D that the rates proposed 
herein as measured by the present commodity rates will result in 
increases as well as reductions in the rates to Missouri. The pro- 
posed adjustment would result in an increase of 5 cents in the rate 
to St. Louis. To Iowa destinations the recommended basis will result 
in reductions for the most part. The rate to Des Moines, however, 
remains unchanged whereas to Dubuque the present rate of 29 cents 
would be increased 2 cents. The recommended rates are the same 
as those in effect to important consuming points such as St. Paul 
and Duluth but somewhat higher than the present rates to Chicago 
and Milwaukee, but in those instances, the same as the rates pre- 
scribed by the Commission to those points in the first_ Midcontinent 
case. The present rates to Cedar Rapids, Warsaw and Lincoln would 
be increased .5, 1, and 2 cents, respectively. To the remaining des- 
tinations to which rates were prescribed in the first Midcontinent 
cae, the present rates will be reduced in amounts ranging from .5 
to 2 cents. To points in southern Minnesota the present basis will 
va in a few increases namely, Granite Falls, Hutchinson and 
Mi mar, with reductions to the remaining points. To northern 
a and North Dakota substantial reductions will result. An 
ame example is in the rate to Marmarth. The present rate is 
= ; cents whereas the recommended basis results in a rate of 53 
ber 8. Reductions also result in the rates to South Dakota but are 
a as pronounced as those to North Dakota and northern Minne- 
a fo Wisconsin the recommended rates result in both increases 
Th reductions whereas in some instances no change will be effected. 
ratee mended basis will result in twice as many increases in the 
ap 0 Illinois as reductions, which is perhaps due to the fact that 
a rate to Chicago is held as maximum at numerous inter- 
cana points. To Nebraska, reductions will predominate although 
. = be a few increases in the rates to eastern Nebraska such 
penn r, Fairbury, and Fremont. In other words, the rates herein 
Cite ee will result in a leveling off of the rates from Kansas 
pa western trunk-line territory. 
conditi experience would seem to indicate that due to competitive 
and et to” to certain large consuming points such as Chicago 
those Tat uls, will remain at their present level but whether or not 
the disc es are continued in the future is a matter entirely within 
eon of the carriers. Under the allegations in this case the 
appears to bey Prescribe maximum reasonable rates only. There 
a8 Suge “4 € no objection to the establishment of destination groups 
rate does ed by the Independent complainant so long as the groun 
within +) not exceed rates herein prescribed to any given destination 
tin the group. 


N. E. CEMENT FOURTH SECTION 


- a method for calculating circuity to be used in measur- 
© We extent of fourth section relief to be granted has been 





proposed by Examiner M. L. Boat in Fourth Section Application 
No. 13968, cement to New England territory. His recommenda- 
tion is that circuity should be determined by the distance over 
the shortest open route, and that relief be granted subject to 
specified conditions hereinafter set forth. 

The examiner said disposition of the issues in this case, 
on account of the manner in which distances had been calculated 
ever since the Commission prescribed the shortest possible dis- 
tance rule for the application of rates, would be of particular 
importance. 

In the application carriers asked authority to establish and 
maintain rates on cement from producing points in the Lehigh 
district of Pennsylvania and New Jersey; the Hudson district 
of New York; Rockland, Me., and Binnewater, N. Y., to destina- 
tions in New England, including points on the Aroostook Valley, 
without observing the long-and-short-haul provision of section 
4, 

Examiner Boat said temporary relief, pending the hearing 
and final action upon the application, was authorized by fourth 
section order No. 10272, as amended. He said most of the rates 
in respect of which this relief was sought were those prescribed 
in New England Cement Rates, 155 I. C. C. 601, which had been 
in effect since January 1, 1930. He said those rates were based 
on a distance scale and, in connection with rates to destinations 
in northern Maine, the addition of differentials for portions of 
the hauls as indicated in the report in that case. In determin- 
ing the rates to all destinations in New England, said he, the 
Commission required that distances in each instance should be 
computed over the shortest route via existing connections where 
it was possible to interchange carload traffic without transfer of 
lading. 

The examiner said that in the instant case applicants sought 
relief so that they might participate in traffic over all open 
routes to points in New England and to border points in trunk- 
line territory without breaking down or modifying the adjust- 
ment of rates prescribed in the New England case or that agreed 
upon by carriers and shippers in trunk-line territory. Continu- 
ing, he said, in part: 

Applicants urge that it is a special case not grounded upon 
circuity but upon other compelling special circumstances. They admit 
that most of the petitioning lines or routes are to some degree 
circuitous but disclaim that characteristic or circumstance as a 
ground for the relief sought. They ask that relief be granted free 
from circuity limitations and the equidistant rule in order that they 
may continue intact the rate structure which the Commission has 
prescribed as reasonable and nonprejudicial. 

The method of computing distances in the application of the 
rates prescribed in the New England case is typical of that which 
the Commission has in recent years required carriers to use in the 
determination of rates under numerous adjustments based on scales 
of distance rates, including all of the class rate structures which 
it has prescribed. The Commission has yet to consider the question 
of permanent relief in connection with any one of these adjustments. 
For these reasons the principles established in this proceeding in 
considering the extent to which relief may be justified in connec- 
tion with rates thus determined are of particular importance. 

The situation which gives rise to the departures in respect of 
which relief is sought is as follows: In general, all of the departures 
grow out of the practice of basing the rates on distances which fre- 
quently differ in varying degree from the distances over the shortest 
operating or tariff routes, generally referred to by applicants as 
working routes, between given points, namely, those routes over which 
the traffic could move. 

Applicants emphasized, said the examiner, in particular their 
inability to maintain the present relationships under the pre- 
scribed adjustment if relief were denied, or were granted upon 
the ground of circuity. They showed, said he, that to apply the 
equidistant rule, which automatically attached to relief granted 
on that ground, would require reductions in rates at a number 
of intermediate points on circuitous routes if the rate-making 
distances were used as a basis for applying the rule, but they 
urged that the rule would have an even more objectionable 
effect if the equidistant point should be determined by the dis- 
tance over the shortest tariff route. 

“It is clear,” said Examiner Boat, “that in authorizing relief 
on the ground of circuity the law contemplates and requires the 
use of the latter distance.” 

In further support of their contention that relief free from 
the equidistant rule was justified, applicants, said the examiner, 
relied on the recent decision in Rates on Lumber and Other 
Forest Products, 163 I. C. C. 561, in which the Commission mod- 
ified the finding made in the original report, 151 I. C. C. 763. 


Continuing, he said: 


In the lumber case all of the departures were incident to move- 
ments over circuitous routes, in the instant case they occur in con- 
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nection with movements over direct as well as circuitous routes. The 
departures on direct routes are caused solely by the prescribed method 
of computing distances. The departures on circuitous routes, to the 
extent that the rates reflecting such departures would be affected 
by the equidistant clause in the event that relief were granted on 
the ground of circuity, arise from the same cause. If the true nature 
of this cause is recognized it is readily apparent that the departures 
are not caused solely by circuity. 


Evidence was submitted by the applicants to indicate the 
propriety of a revenue limitation providing that relief would 
not apply in instances where the rates yielded revenues lower 
than those produced by rates 70 per cent of the scale rates 
determined by the actual distance over the route of movement. 
It was applicant’s position that no limitation should be imposed 
on the relief that might be granted, but in the event the Com- 
mission did impose a limitation they strongly urged the use of 
a limitation based on minimum revenue instead of one based on 
circuity. After discussion of this phase of the matter, the ex- 
aminer said it was apparent that the use of a 70 per cent revenue 
limitation as suggested by applicants would authorize relief in 
connection with many routes that were extremely circuitous. 
The examiner rejected use of such a limitation and then set 
forth his proposal as follows: 


A logical and practical application of circuity limitations rests 
upon the use of the distance over the shortest tariff route as a basis 
for the determination of the circuity of other tariff routes. To use 
the shortest possible distance as a basis leads to the conclusion 
that the shortest open route, which is frequently of greater length 
than the route over which the shortest possible distance can be 
computed, is a circuitous route notwithstanding the fact that it is 
the shortest route over which the traffic may move. The use of the 
shortest possible distance as a basis in the instant case is also ob- 
jectionable from a practical standpoint. Generally speaking, this dis- 
tance represents an average of such distances from a number of 
origins or the distance from a central origin point and is in no way 
related to the shortest possible distance from a given origin point. 
Its use would exclude all open routes from relief in every case where 
the distance over the shortest of such routes from and to given 
points exceeds the shortest possible distance by a greater percentage 
than that indicated in the limitation. For these reasons the circuity 
of all routes in connection with which relief is herein recommended 
should be determined by the distance over the shortest open route. 

Since most of the rates are based on the shortest possible dis- 
tances the use of distances over the shortest tariff routes as a basis 
for computing circuity will permit of a wider extension of the relief 
than would be permitted if the maximum circuity were determined 
on the basis of shortest possible distances. 

It is recommended that the relief sought, excepting that relating 
to intrastate rates, be granted, subject to the following conditions: 
That the rates from, to, and between intermediate points as to which 
relief is authorized shall in no case exceed the lowest combination of 
rates subject to the act; and that the relief shall not apply (1) where 
the distance over the shortest tariff route is 150 miles or less and 
the longer route is more than 70 per cent circuitous, and (2) where 
the distance over the shortest tariff route exceeds 150 miles and the 
longer route is more than 50 per cent circuitous; provided, that where 
the distance over the shortest tariff route exceeds 150 miles and 
the distance over the longer route does not exceed 255 miles relief will 
pe MA the longer route even though it is more than 50 per cent 
circuitous. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Charcoal 


No. 23998, Retort Chemical Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Charles A. Rice. Reparation recommended on finding 
rate, charcoal, Gainesville, Fla., to Cascade Mills, N. Y., unrea- 
sonable to extent it exceeded $12.28 a net ton. Combination 
commodity rate of $2.82 to Jacksonville and $10.20 beyond 
charged. 

Farm Wagons and Farm Trucks 


No. 23985, National Association of Farm Equipment Manu- 
facturers vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner T. Leo Haden. 
Proposes that Commission find that present carload rates from 
points in central and southern territories to destinations in 
southwestern territory, minimum 24,000 pounds, subject to rule 
34, except when class A (column 45) rates, minimum 20,000 
pounds, subject to rule 34, make less, applied to farm wagons 
and farm trucks result in the imposition of freight charges 
which are unjust and unreasonable and that defendants should 
establish for alternate application therewith carload rates made 
55 per cent (column 55) of the corresponding first class, mini- 
mum 12,000 pounds, subject to rule 34, making the latter rate 
applicable when it would result in lower charges. 


Building Woodwork, Etc 

No. 23462, Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. G. N. et al. 

By Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. Dismissal proposed. Rates 
on “sash, doors, blinds, etc.,” and on building woodwork, in 
straight and mixed carloads, from Wisconsin and Mississippi 
Valley mills to destinations in middle-western territory found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates on same articles 
from Pacific coast to same _ destination territory found 
not unduly preferential or otherwise unlawful. Examiner said 
the evidential facts did disclose that a discriminatory con- 
cession was available to Pacific coast shippers when tested by 
the rate adjustment maintained from the Wisconsin and Mis- 
sissippi Valley mills, but that such discriminatory concession 
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was not in a degree that gave rise to undue preferen 
the meaning of section 3. 


Vegetables 


No. 23801, Red Ball Vegetable Co. vs. I. C. et al. By Ex 
iner Elza Job. Proposes finding that refrigeration chatess 
fresh and green vegetables, Vacherie, La., to Chicago, I], Min 
neapolis, Minn., Buffalo, Rochester and New York, N, y. ion 
ville, Ky., St. Louis, Mo., Detroit, Mich., and Pittsburgh Py 
were inapplicable; that standard refrigeration charges Were an. 
plicable; that applicable charges were, are and for the hime 
will be unreasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed 20 per cent of the refrigeration charges contemporan, 
ously applicable to standard refrigeration service, and awap; 
reparation. 


Ce Within 


Locomotives 


No. 23953, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al, By 
Examiner Leland F. James. Recommends finding that rates 
charged on a carload shipment of one steam locomotive apj 
parts from North Birmingham, Ala., to Hartford, Tenn., wag jp, 
contravention of section 4 of the act, but not otherwise unlawfy 
and that complainant was not shown to have been damaga 
thereby; that rate charged on a carload shipment of one gag. 
line locomotive from Newport, Tenn., to Waterville, N. C-Tepp, 
applicable to a shipment from Rochelle, Ill., was inapplicable: 
that commodity rate of 10.5 cents, minimum 24,000 pounds, oy 
machinery, was applicable beyond Newport, and that reparatio, 
of $13.80 be awarded. 


Rough Granite 


No. 23945, Plymouth Quarries, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. HH &H 
et al. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Proposes finding that 
rate charged on specified shipments of rough granite, East Wey. 
mouth, Mass., to Ossining, Peekskill, Scarborough and Crotop. 
on-Hudson, N. Y., be found inapplicable; that applicable rate 
were unreasonable to extent they exceeeded 19.5 cents; that 
present applicable rate will be unreasonable for future to exten 
it may exceed 70 per cent of the corresponding sixth class rate 
minimum 50,000 pounds, and award of reparation. 


Matches 


No. 23905, Federal Match Corporation vs. Atlanta & West 
Point et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Dismissal proposed, 
Carload rates, matches, Bellefonte, Pa., to points in southem 
territory, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Reparation 
only was sought. 


EXCESS INCOME OF UTAH RAILWAY 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3972, excess 
income of the Utah Railway Company, the Commission, by 
division 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable income 
of $104,242.45 for the last ten months of 1920, based on a value 
of $7,525,000. An order, subject to protest and stay, has been 
entered requiring payment to the Commission of the excess. 
No excess income was found for 1925 and 1926. The report 
said that an examination of the data relative to the carrier's 
property indicated that no recapturable income could have been 
earned in 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. Accordingly the report was 
limited to the years mentioned in the order to pay to the Com 
mission the excess mentioned. 


EXCESS INCOME OF C, R. CO. OF A. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3659, excess 
income of the Central Railway Company of Arkansas, the Com 
mission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recap 
turable excess income of $2,064.44 for 1922, 1923, 1925 and 19%, 
based on a value ranging from $190,000 in 1922 down to $175,000 
in 1926. An order, subject to protest and stay, has been entered 
requiring the payment to the Commission of the excess. \ 
excess income was found for the last ten months of 1920 0 
1921 or 1924. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 5957, authorizing the 
acquisition by the Tennessee & North Carolina Railway Company ” 
control, under lease, of a line of railroad of the Smoky Mountai 
Railroad, approved. P 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8777, authorizing Legh R. Powe’, 
Jr., and Ethelbert W. Smith, receivers of the Seaboard Air Line Ral- 
way Company to issue not exceeding $4,000,000 of receivers corm 
cates, series A, to be sold at not less than 98% per cent of par a 
accrued interest and the proceeds used for additions and bettermer 
to pay installments of equipment obligations and unpaid soy bo 
1930, and to reimburse the receivers for expenditures made for thes 
purposes, approved. 


SOUTHERN TRAFFIC LEAGUE ANNUAL MEETING 
The Southern Traffic League will hold its annual — 
at the Hotel Ansley, Atlanta, Ga., June 11, the day erg 
the meeting of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board, ¥2 
has been postponed from June 5 to June 12. 
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HOCH-SMITH GRAIN SUIT 


An order, temporarily restraining the Commission from put- 
‘1g jnto effect its order in the so-called Hoch-Smith western 
uns rate case, Docket 17000, part 7, for a period of sixty days 
_ its present effective date, June 1, was entered May 7, in 
ree p- district court, at Chicago, by Judges C. E. Woodward, 
te c. Lindley and W. H. Sparks, after two days of argument. 
W. Western ‘railroads appeared before the judges on May 6 
1) ask for an interlocutory injunction. Interveners in the case, 
0 venated as No. 10479, A. T. & S. F. et al. vs. U. S. and 1. C. C., 
aed the eastern carriers, twelve state commissions, repre- 
ore" py John E. Benton; Texas grain and milling interests, 
wresented by F. A. Leffingwell, and the Kansas City Board of 
ear represented by Ralph Merriam. : The Texas interests had 
filed their own petition for an injunction, No. 10482, but asked 
at the outset that it be consolidated with the case under hearing. 
ome objection was raised by railroad attorneys, on the grounds 
that they were not familiar with the particulars of the Texas 
iJ] and that, moreover, there was not even an assurance that it 
was a proper bill; but the court accepted the petitions and 
consolidated the two cases. 


Wood Speaks for Railroads 


Frederick H. Wood acted as spokesman for the carriers. 
The Commission was represented by H. L. Underwood and E. 
M. Reidy, of its legal department, and Elmer B. Collins was 
present on behalf of the Department of Justice. 

Over the objections of Mr. Collins, Mr. Wood entered a 
series of affidavits intended to show that, under the Commis- 
sion’s order, the carriers would suffer “irreparable loss.” He 
explained that the order was dated to go into effect June 1, that 
under it tariffs would have to be filed by May 16, and that he 
hardly hoped the court would be able to reach a decision on the 
injunction proceedings before that date. He hoped, however, he 
said, that, under these circumstances, the court might enter a 
temporary restraining order which, under the statute, it was 
empowered to do where a showing of irreparable loss was made. 
For this purpose, he added, he presented the affidavits. They 
included a compilation made by L. E. Wettling, statistician for 
the western roads, which purported to show that the loss in 
revenue that would result from the revisions ordered in the 
Commission’s decision would amount to $21,500,000 annually, 
or 11.29 per cent of the gross grain revenue. There were sup- 
porting documents from individual railroad executives, showing 
what the losses on particular lines would be. 

Mr. Wood then proceeded to place before the court a history 
of the controversy, as he said, “purely for background” because 
it was not the contention of the railroads that the court ought to 
substitute its judgment for that of the Commission, but merely 
to state whether or not the Commision had applied the law 
correctly. In the course of these remarks, he criticized the 
decision as having been made on a two-year-old record, “stale 
and unrepresentative of present or probable future conditions.” 
He said that since fhe record was closed, in September, 1928, 
conditions had “changed to an alarming degree, that revenue 
return had dwindled from the 4.14 per cent to 3 per cent, in 
1930, and that the returns for January and February of this 
year indicated a net of 1.73 for 1931.” These changed condi- 
tions, he added, had been called to the Commission’s attention in 
a petition for rehearing, filed in February of this year, and 
denied on March 3. 


Causes for Injunction Discussed 


On the other hand, he pointed out, if it was not in the 
province of the court to substitute its findings for those of the 
Commission, it was a well established precedent that decisions 
of the Commission could be set aside for any one of four rea- 
sons, These he enumerated as follows: 


_1. If the order is in excess of the delegated powers of the Com- 

wisien or in desregard of its affirmative duties. 2. If it is based on 
7 A ag oe conception of the Commission’s powers and duties. 3. 
r it based on the consideration of evidence outside the record. 
the Cohough acting within the form of its delegated authority, 
int oOmmission’s action is so arbitrary and unreasonable as to be, 
fact, in excess of that authority. 


Mr. Wood said that it was the carriers’ contention that, 
although any one of these reasons would be sufficient to cause 
the court to set the decision aside, the Commission did, in fact, 
> the instant case, err on all four points. He first cited numer- 
a which seemed to formulate these principles, and 
ss aunched into an exhaustive argument tending to show in 

at manner the Commission had erred. 


Claims Disregard of Section 15a 
sis He claimed the Commission had exceeded its powers be- 
Se these were strictly limited, by the language of section 


a the prescription of rates “only if the existing rate is 
easonable and unlawful under section 1.” Further, he con- 
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tended, the Commission erred in misinterpreting and disregard- 
ing certain provisions of section 15a. That was done, first, by 
ignoring paragraph 2, which instructs the Commission to fix 
rates so as to earn a “fair return.” He characterized this 
clause not as a guarantee, but as insurance.” It was incon- 
sistent, he held, for the Commission, pursuant to the duty placed 
upon it by this section, to put the rate of the “fair return” at 
5% per cent, and then to proceed to cut some $20,000,000 a 
year from the income of the western carriers, when the Com- 
mission’s own figures showed, they had not come near making 
that net in any of the years considered in the record of the case, 
and had been earning less every year since. 

Mr. Collins pointed out that there was a proviso in the 
paragraph of the act cited. Mr. Wood read that proviso into 
the record. It says, in effect, that the Commission should fix 
rates so as to yield a fair return, provided that it “shall have 
reasonable latitude to modify any particular rate which it may 
find to be unjust and unreasonable. .”’ The railroad attor- 
ney insisted that an adjustment involving literally hundreds of 
thousands of rates could not be called a “particular rate” ad- 
justment, and insisted also that what the Commission had done 
in the grain case could hardly be called the exercising of “rea- 
sonable latitude.” He cited a particular rate on grain from St. 
Louis to Little Rock which, he said, had been raised to 23 cents 
through an exercise by the Commission of its minimum rate 
power, in which exercise the Commission had said that 23 cents 
was as low as the rate might be and still be lawful and reason- 
able. Under the decision in 17000, he said, that rate would be 
reduced to 10 cents. 


Says Grain Rates Were Commission Made 


He said that, for the most part, the rate structure altered 
by the decision was Commission made. Not only that, but he 
cited two broad cases, both decided within six months of the 
decision under attack, in which those rates were declared rea- 
sonable. By reference to concurring and dissenting decisions 
in the grain case and others, he then explained what he called 
the Commission’s doctoring of the “zone of lawful and reason- 
able rates.” He said this meant that there was a range in which 
a rate might be just and reasonable and within the law, and that 
the Commission had a right to adjust rates within that zone. 
There was, he said, a “maximum reasonable rate,” and a “mini- 
mum reasonable rate,” but it was his contention that, so long as 
the rate was anywhere within the zone, the Commission had no 
right to alter it. He pointed to the language of the Commission 
in the decision under attack, in which it said that the proposed 
readjustment would not “threaten the maintenance of an ade- 
quate system of transportation,’ and then referred to the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the California deciduous fruit case, 
in which that court said the “fair return” clause of section 15a 
was put into the law “as a means of securing the maintenance” 
of such a system. 

California Fruit Case Cited 

This led to a lengthy discussion of the decision in the 
deciduous fruit case (Ann Arbor vs. U. S., 281 U. S.) It was the 
contention of the railroad attorney that the issues in that case 
were identical with those in the instant case. He contended 
that the Supreme Court in the Ann Arbor case had said in un- 
mistakable terms that the Hoch-Smith resolution had not 
changed the basic law, and then cited a dissenting opinion by 
Commissioner Porter in which he quoted the language of the 
Supreme Court and added: “But the direction of Congress still 
stands.” He argued from that, and from the fact that, in spite 
of what he thought was a clear mandate from the Supreme 
Court, the Commission’s decision in the grain case followed the 
Supreme Court’s findings in the Ann Arbor case by a month and 
seemed to ignore the findings of the high court, there was a dis- 
position on the part of the Commission to look upon the Con- 
gress as its master in spite of what the court said. He hinted 
that the very shortness of the time elapsing between the 
Supreme Court decision in the Ann Arbor case and the Com- 
mission’s decision in the grain case indicated that the Commis- 
sion paid no attention to the former in formulating the latter. 
There were, he said, 55,000 pages, 2,000 exhibits, and 20,000 
pages of memoranda in the record of the grain case, and, had 
the Commission seriously considered changing its views in 
accord with the Supreme Court findings, it could not have re- 
considered this mass of material in the course of a month. 


Tells of Efforts to Reopen 


He also cited the Commission’s refusal to reopen the grain 
proceedings as a sign that that body did not intend to follow 
the Supreme Court’s findings, inasmuch, he said, as practically 
all the arguments now going in before the court had been em- 
bodied in the last petition for rehearing, denied by the Com- 
mission within 13 days of its receipt. 

Discussing the question of extraneous matter considered by 
the Commission in arriving at its decision, Mr. Wood pointed 
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out that there was cited in that decision figures for percentage 
returns of the carriers for 1928, in spite of the fact that the 
records in the case were closed on September 22 of that year. 
He also quoted that part of the decision which spoke of “checks 
and estimates” used by the Commission in arriving at the con- 
clusion that the reduction in the revenues of the carriers would 
be about $15,000,000 a year, and which mentioned, as an offset, 
“increased revenue in other cases.” It was his contention that 
the “checks and estimates” made by the Commission’s staff and 
never given to the carriers to examine, as well as the “other 
cases” constituted extraneous matter which the Commission had 
no right to consider. 

“This report,” he said, “is significant for what it does not 
contain. The only evidence which it analyzes carefully is that 
tending to show that there was a depression in the agricultural 
industry. It does not go into the transportation factors, con- 
tains no discussion of costs of service, value of service; nor 
does it draw any comparisons with the rates involved and those 
on other comparable commodities.” 

The brunt of the government’s case was borne by H. L. 
Underwood, of the Commission’s legal department. He 
addressed the court most of the morning of May 7, going care- 
fully into the allegations made by Mr. Wood on the day previous. 
He said that it appeared to him that the railroads were not 
content to accept the Supreme Court’s finding that the Hoch- 
Smith resolution was supplementary to existing law, but that if 
the carrier’s position were accepted the Hoch-Smith resolution 
would be “obliterated.” Similarly, he insisted that the carriers’ 
argument could be boiled down to the simple thesis that section 
15a made the Commission impotent to adjust even an unreason- 
able rate if the carriers at the time did not happen to be making 
a net of 5% per cent. On that particular point, he said it was 
his position that section 15a must be read in keeping with the 
pertinent sections of the act, sections 1 and 3, and that there 
certainly was no intent on the part of legislators to substitute 
section 15a for the other parts of the law mentioned. In this 
connection he read from the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Dayton-Goose Creek case, to the effect that in adjusting rates 
under sections 1 and 3, the Commission “need not consider the 
net return at all.” 

He differed sharply with the railroad attorney on the matter 
of the content of the Commission’s order in the grain case. He 
said that order specifically stated that the rates superseded 
were unreasonable and discriminatory and that it was not neces- 
sary for the court to go behind that finding. Further, he pointed 
out that the decision was replete with specific findings, citing 
paragraph after paragraph beginning with the words “we find...” 
Again, he criticized the carriers for alleging errors, which he 
said the court could not find without the record, and added that 
the carriers themselves had not in this case made any allegation 
that the rates prescribed were unreasonable or that grain mov- 
ing under them would not earn “a highly remunerative revenue.” 

He waxed eloquent in denouncing what he said was Mr. 
Wood’s insinuation that the Commission failed to square its 
report in the grain case with the law as defined by the Supreme 
Court in the Ann Arbor case. 

“This order,” he said, “agrees with the Supreme Court. For 
my opponent to suggest that eleven Commissioners, sworn to 
uphold the law, deliberately ignored the findings of the Supreme 
Court, stultifies the Commission—sounds as though he were 
suggesting that the Commission was attempting to put some- 
thing over on the railroads. His language was unbecoming and 
stopped just short of charging the Commission with conspiracy 
to defraud the railroads. I resent the imputation.” 


With reference to the allegation that the Commission used 
evidence not properly before it in arriving at its decision, Mr. 
Underwood pointed out that the 1928 figures quoted by Mr. 
Woods were in fact introduced at the arguments by a witness 
for the railroad security holders, and John E. Benton, council for 
the state commissions, later added that the figures had been 
used by the examiner in the proposed report. No objection on 
either of these occasions was made by the carriers, which, 
according to the speaker, estopped them from objecting to them 
now. The checks and estimates referred to by the Commission, 
Mr. Underwood said, were merely mathematical computations 
made from data properly in the record. 

Judges Woodward and Lindley questioned the speaker with 
reference to the Commission’s position as to the basis of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution. 

“What right has Congress to tell the Commission what to 
do?” asked Judge Lindley. 

Mr. Underwood said that, since the Commission was an 
arm of the legislature, he supposed it could do that if it wished. 
“At any rate,” he added, “it’s done.” Upon further questioning 
as to his opinion of the propriety of this, and why orders might 
be given the Commission by resolution instead of by law, Mr. 
Underwood said he was not prepared to answer. 
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His associate, E. M. Reidy, volunteered the informa 
the precedents and decisions on the question had been exami 
when the Ann Arbor case was up, and that, from jn, 
appeared that a joint resolution of Congress was equivaleny ;. 
a law. Mr. Reidy further pointed out that it was really i. 
possible to estimate what the decrease in revenues gg md 
carriers would be were the order to go into effect. He gaig he 
a decrease in rates often resulted in an increase in traffic . 
pointed out that, with respect to transit revisions, the railtoad, 
might expect to save money. He quoted Commissioner Porte 
to the effect that the situation with respect to grain transits 
was a “shocking picture of wanton waste,” and added that (yp, 
missioner McManamy had estimated that these practices en 
costing the railroads in the west $30,000,000 a year. Cones 
grain rates, too, he added, were generally raised under the 
order. : 

Finally, he pointed out that, if the carriers woulg lose 
$20,000,000 a year under the new rates, as alleged, thep the 
shippers had already foregone some $15,000,000 in benefits prt 
to the delay already experienced in putting the order into effect 

Mr. Benton said that the affidavits entered by the railroag; 
for the stated purpose of proving “irreparable loss” ag q pag 
for a temporary stay, were in fact, put in to “create an atmos. 
phere of confiscation,” even though the carriers were not alle. 
ing confiscation. He said there was nothing in the past records 
of the Commission to create the impression that section lia 
was designed to prevent it from lowering unreasonable rate 
regardless of the rate of return of the carriers. On the cop, 
trary, he pointed to decisions in the Kansas grain case, in 199; 
and the reduced rates cases of 1923, in which the Commissigy 
expressly stated the opposite belief. He said, as he saw it, te 
setting of a reasonable rate of return was merely an attempt m 
the part of Congress and the Commission to estimate what the 
rate of return would be under a general level of reasonabic 
rates. If followed, he said, that “when there are reasonable 
rates on all commodities, the carriers will earn a reasonable 
return.” 

The “zone of reasonableness” referred to by Mr. Wood, he 
pointed out, was not a Commission doctrine, but was in fact set 
forth by the Supreme Court in the South Dakota Express case, 
and he insisted, moreover, that the language of the section, 
which mentioned “maximum reasonable rates,” and “minimum 
reasonable rates,” obviously implied a zone between the two. 

Costs entered little into the Commissions determinations, 
he alleged, because no costs were submitted by the carriers, 
although the Commission specifically asked for them. Such as 
they received came from state commissions. Hugh L eMaster, 
representing the Nebraska commission, appeared briefly to tell 
what his commission had done in the way of furnishing cost 
figures and pointed out to the court the places in the order 
where cost figures came in for consideration. 


R. L. Bronson, appearing for the Grand Forks (N. D) 
Chamber of Commerce and the North Dakota Terminal 
Exchange, asked the court that, in the event it allowed the ir 
junction, it except from it that portion of the report which 
revised the transit practices in the northwest. He said his 
territory had been fighting for a removal of prejudices in this 
particular for many years, and that, whatever was found with 
respect to the order generally, these revisions should be per 
mitted to become effective June 1. 

In a brief rebuttal, Mr. Wood objected to this proposal. He 
said that the granting of free transit in Mr. Bronson’s territory 
was coupled in the report with rate increases. If one welt 
ruled out the other ought to go with it. Briefly he pointed out 
what he said were misapprehensions of the railroad position 0 
the part of the Commission’s counsel and other council. He 
admitted many maladjustments and discriminations in the oll 
rate structure and said he was not here denying that they shouli 
be cured. But he objected to a cure by a revision of the entire 
structure. 

Elmer B. Collins, of the Department of Justice, said tha 
the arguments made by Commission representatives and by M. 
Benton, effectively covered the ground and that he did 10 
care to speak. Ralph Merriam, speaking for the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, asked for a week’s continuance, so that he 
might consider the carriers’ bill and brief, which he said he 


§ 


been served too late to permit of careful consideration before this 
hearing. The court declined, but said that before a final dec 
sion on the application for injunction was made, he and others 
would have a chance to be heard. 


After brief adjournment, the court then reconvened 
announce the sixty-day temporary stay. Judge Woodward ob 
served, however, that there was vital reason for prompt settle 
ment of the main question, and set the date for briefs withl2 
ten days, for answers within another five, and said it was the 
hope of the court to arrive at a decision on the matter of the 
injunction before the sixty days of the stay elapsed. 
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COMMISSION ORDERS 


8070, Denver & S. L. control. Time fixed in report 


Finance No. 
. & R. G. W. shall file unqualified acceptance of con- 
within which Ds extended to May 31 


anne 54286 Alameda Fuel & Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
No. onsumers’ Ice & Fuel Co. permitted to intervene. 

et a 94265, Powdered Malt Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

No. Malt Products Co. permitted to intervent. 

premier MAY Take Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc.. vs. 

ort rt Railroad & Canal Co. et al. Board of Commissioners Lake 

primstor“arbor & Terminal District permitted to intervene. 

charles 0854, Grovier-Starr Produce Co, vs. A. V. I. et al. Order 

ae modified to pecs, —* on July 11, upon not less than 

a) days’ ice instead _of June 11. 

‘ days’ 64, Georgia Public Service Commission vs. A. C. L. Wilson 

e wl Co. of Florida permitted to intervene. _ i 

-_ 22020, Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. A. T. 

& Ss F et al. Order modified to become effective on or before Aug- 


e No. 3896, Excess income of Red River & Gulf. Proceed- 
ne reopened for further hearing for the purpose of receiving evidence 
v erning the use, operation, and value of tracks between Louisiana 
sae oe ‘and Cocodrie, Cocodrie and Meridian, Concrete Hill and 
aa te and Bliss and Kurthwood, in Louisiana, in period March 1, 
1920, and the calendar years 1921 to = _ 

., be- 


ust 2 
Financ 


Bolton, 
“09 cember 31, ( ‘ 5 
yo tang a pone le for hearing July 7, at Washington, D. 
fore Exami Rasch. 

fore 069, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. et al. vs. Arcade & 
Hica Railroad et al. The Tampa Traffic Association and Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce have been_permitted to intervene. 

No. 24120, Walter Young vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. The Hubert 
Coal Co., Grossman Coal Co., J. M. Durkee Coal Co., A. J. Richards 
& Son Ww. E. Atkinson Company, C. W. & G. W. Nightingale have 
cach been permitted to intervene. sais 

No. 24234, Princeton Mining Co, vs. C. & E. I. et al. The Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau authorized to intervene. 

"No. 24318, Louis E. Costello et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. The Shell 
Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. ; mare 

No. 24369, Southern Wyoming Coal Operators’ Association vs. 
rnion Pacific et al. The Northern Colorado Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion authorized to intervene. 

Finance No. 8692, Application of Arkansas Valley Interurban Ry. 
Co. for certificate to construct an extension of its line in Hutchinson, 
Kan. and Finance No. 8715, Application of Hutchinson & Northern 
for certificate to construct and operate additional tracks in and near 
Hutchinson, Kan. The Wichita Board of Trade permitted to inter- 
vene. 

MNo. 24301, Excelsior Products Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. et al. The 
American Excelsior Corporation permitted to intervene. ’ 

No, 24369, Southern Wyoming Coal Operators’ Association vs. 
Tnion Pacific et al. The Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 8762. Application of Winter Garden Belt for cer- 
tiicate to construct a line of railroad in Texas. Texas & New 
Orleans permitted to intervene. ak 

No; 22473, Corn Belt Coal Merchants’ Association vs. A. T. & 
Ss. F et al. Order vacated and set aside until further order of 
Commission. 

No. 24316, Hidalgo County Water Control & Improvement District 
No. 6 vs. St. L. B. & M. et al. Southwestern Portland Cement Co. 
permitted to intervene. 

No, 24211, Stewart Inso Board Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
St. Joseph Terminal Railroad Co. dismissed as party defendant 
hereto. 

No, 24120, Walter Young vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. The fol- 
lowing have been permitted to intervene: Joseph H. Wood, Sears Coal 
Co, John J. Alsheimer, George L. Gage Co., Haseltine & Caldwell, 
George A. Sheldon, Inc., Bernard L. McDonaJd Co., Bernard L. Mc- 
Donald Coal Co., American Coal & Charcoal Co., W. G. Cummings 
Coal Co., Mathieu’s Coal Co., D. M. Miles Coal Co., Henry W. Ware 
(Co, Leclere Coal Co., Inc. 

_ No, 24262, The F. & N. Lawn Mower Co. et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 
The Great States Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 24316, Hidalgo County Water Control and Improvement Dis- 
trict No. Six vs. St. L. B. & M. et al. The Republic Portland Cement 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

_. No, 24321, Burning Oil Distributors’ Assn. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Sioux City Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Fourth Section Application No. 14080, rates on sugar from Sani 
Francisco and Crockett, Calif., to points in Western Trunk Line ter- 
‘tory. Applicants ask supplemental hearing with respect to a newly 
established water competitive rate on sugar, etc. 

,._ No. 15682, M.-K.-T. R. R. Co. vs. Kansas City Terminal, Chicago 
creat Western intervener, asks rehearing. 

__,, No. 19850, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. C. & G. et al. 
ask modification of order of October 3, 1928. 

ia No. 22561, Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. Central of Georgia et al. 
complainant and Certainteed Products Corporation, intervener, ask 
cionusideration, rehearing and oral argument before entire Commis- 
ane 23261, Atlas Tack Corporation et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., 
ola 0. 23933, Morse Rogers Steel Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Com- 
ae and interveners ask rehearing and oral argument before 
entire Commission. 

York 24871, Dip-It, Incorporated vs. Mallory S. S. Co. et al. New 

No. ew Haven & Hartford, defendant, asks dismissal of complaint. 
town ay eastern class rate investigation. Cincinnati, George- 
tion of — the Felicity & Bethel Railroad Co. ask modifica- 
eat 23428, James B. Clow & Sons et al. vs. A. & E. et al. Krupp 
and J Co. and others ask consolidation of No. 23428 with No. 23903 
Thited nr outa involving rates on cast iron pipe in eastern part of 
it an 52088, Kittle Manufacturing Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
made omplainants ask rehearing or reconsideration on record as 
tendavige-f45» Consolidated Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S.F. et al. De- 
order to’ ae Eugene Morris, ask postponement of effective date of 
Trunk Li ate concurrent with effective date of rates in Western 

No 4 Class Rate Case, 164 I. C. C. 1. 
formerly 3780, International Combustion Tar & Chemical Corporation, 
plainany <; J. Lewis Manufacturing Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Com- 

asks reopening and hearing. 


Defendants 
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No. 23259, J. S. Cosden, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant 
asks rg yg ed reconsideration. 

No. 22072, United Paper Board Co., Inc., vs. A. A. Defendants ask 
postponement of effective date of order to correspond with effective 
date of Western Class Rate Case. 

No, 22319, Porter Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 19691, 
Forsythe Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., on reargument; No. 21992, 
Yuma Farmers’ Filling Station vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 22374, 
Sub. No. 1, Forsythe Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 23140, O. H. 
McGrew vs. C. B. & Q. et al., and No. 23175, Quality Oil Co. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. Defendants ask rehearing and/or reconsideration 
and postponement of effective date of order of February 9, 1931. 

0. 20958, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
No. 14953, A. B. A. Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 17001, 
Manhattan Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 14750, North Platte 
Light & Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. National Refining Co. 
and Skelly Oil Co., interveners, and White Eagle Oil & Refining Co., 
complainant, ask rehearing and/or reargument, and/or reconsidera- 
tion upon present record, and modification of finding No. 2 with 
respect to rates from Group 1 (Kansas City), and the relationship 
between that group and other origin groups. 

No. 24312, Barteldes Seed Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. De- 
fendant, M. P. asks the Commission to strike the complaint. 

No. 24259, R. G. Harris and_H. P. Harris, operating as Harris 
Bros. Grain Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendant, M. P. asks the 
Commission to strike the complaint. 

_ No. 14953, and cases associated therewith, A. B. A. Independent 
Oil & Gasoline Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Defendants, in two 
petitions, ask vacation of Commission’s order and rehearing and 
further consideration. 

No. 21744, Borden Co. et al. vs. Erie et al. The carrier defendants 
ask reopening and reconsideration by entire Commission. 

No. 22446, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. The Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
North Dakota, interveners, ask Commission to modify report and 
order of January 31, 1931. 

No. 23427, W. S. Warner vs. A. G. S. et al. Defendants ask 
reconsideration on present record of decision of division 3, and that 
upon such reocnsideration that decision be set aside and complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 22258, J. W. Edgerly & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. Com- 
plainant asks commission or division 3 thereof to reopen and recon- 
sider the case. 

No. 17000 part 4, rate structure investigation, petroleum and 
petroleum products, and No. 18458, general petroleum investigation. 
Jacksonville Traffic Bureau, Inc., representing Jacksonville Chamber 
of Commerce and Municipality of Jacksonville, Fla., asks rehearing 
and reargument. 





PROCEDURE IN EXCESS INCOME CASES 


The Commission has entered an order in the matter of 
rules and regulations for the determination and recovery of 
excess income under section 15a of the interstate commerce act 
setting forth special rules of procedure for the determination 
of excess income. The rules provide for issuance of tentative 
recapture reports, service of such reports, protests of tentative 
reports, hearings on protests, and for use of rules of practice 
before the Commission were applicable. 





REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended April 25 totaled 
759,272 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was a decrease of 730 cars be- 
low the preceding week this year, with decreases being reported 
in the total loading of all commodities except coal, ore and live 
stock, which showed increases. The total for the week of April 
25 was a reduction of 147,607 cars under the corresponding week 
last year and a reduction of 292,613 cars below the same week 
two years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended April 
25 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,150 and 6,307; live 
stock, 2,030 and 2,052; coal, 34,492 and 37,060; coke, 1,212 and 2,555; 
forest products, 2,243 and 2,960; ore, 1,078 and 1,227; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 60,982 and 67,557: miscellaneous, 73,690 and 90,758; total, 
1931, 181,877; 1930, 210,476; 1929, 254,156. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,025 and 3,026; 
live stock, 1,559 and 1,603; coal, 29,386 and 35,688; coke, 3,184 and 
4,656; forest products, 1,510 and 2,647; ore, 1,848 and 3,475; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 46,656 and 51,765; miscellaneous, 65,917 and 82,067; 
total, 1931, 153,085; 1930, 184,927; 1929, 217,745. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 270 and 246; live 
stock, 51 and 61; coal, 24,598 and 34,658; coke, 245 and 299; forest 
products, 902 and 1,161; ore, 126 and 258: merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,293 and 7,128; miscelianeous, 9,250 and 9,087; total, 1931, 41,735; 1930, 
52,898; 1929, 55,342. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,618 and 4,057; live 
stock, 1,118 and 1,212; coal, 12,767 and 18,094; coke, 384 and 475; 
forest products, 10,449 and 17,085; ore, 786 and 1,106: merchandise, 
L C. L., 37,591 and 39,481: miscellaneous, 53,348 and 55,302; total, 
1931, 120,061; 1930, 136,812; 1929, 151,976. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,508 and 8,714; 
live stock, 5,652 and 6,147; coal, 3,817 and 4,267; coke, 955 and 1,676; 
forest products, 8,424 and 15,349; ore, 2,712 and 5,666: merchandise, 
L. C. L., 27,995 and 31,795: miscellaneous, 30,101 and 39,166; total, 
1931, 88,164; 1930, 112,780; 1929, 151,209. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 11,101 and 
11,349; live stock, 10,081 and 12,606; coal, 5,567 and 6,572: coke, 176 
and 141; forest products, 5,481 and 10,240; ore, 2,495 and 2,994; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 29,516 and 33,908: miscellaneous, 44,239 and 53,950; 
total, 1931, 108,656; 1930, 131,760; 1929, 140,707. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,777 and 5,079; 
live stock, 2,657 and 3,702: coal, 2,179 and 3,248; coke, 59 and 127; 
forest products, 3,633 and 9,227; ore, 322 and 645; merchandise, L. C. L., 
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15,099 and 15,720; miscellaneous, 36,968 and 39,478; total, 1931, 65,694; 
1930, 77,226; 1929, 80,750. ; 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 37,449 and 38,778; 
live stock, 23,148 and 27,383; coal, 112,806 and 139,587; coke, 6,215 and 
9,929; forest products, 32,642 and 58,669; ore, 9,367 and 15,371; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 224,132 and 247,354; miscellaneous, 313,513 and 
369,808; total, 1931, 759,272; 1930, 906,879; 1929, 1,051,885. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 


previous years follows: 

1931 
3,490,542 
2,835,680 
2,939,817 
2,985,719 


12,251,758 


Five weeks in January 
Four weeks in February.... 
Four weeks in March....... 


Four weeks in April 3,618,960 


"14,888,144 "16,142,670 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken frem Reperters and Digests of Matieonal Reperter System, 
. published by West Publishing Ce., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Ce.) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit.) Tariffs filed 
with and approved by Interstate Commerce Commission become 
controlling provisions of contract between carrier and shipper.— 
American Ry. Express Co. vs. American Trust Co., 47 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 16. 

Express company’s placing of currency and silver bullion in 
strong box on bank’s premises and taking box into truck held not 
waiver of tariff provisions governing delivery, if subject to 
waiver. 

Tariff classifications filed by express company with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission recited, in substance, that packages 
containing money would be received for transportation only 
when delivered at express company’s office by shipper and that 
shipment of coin or bullion too heavy to be carried might be 
called for by wagon, but that representative of shipper must 
accompany same and retain custody of shipment until delivered 
at express company’s office.—Ibid. 

Published tariff may not be avoided, enlarged, or varied by 
shipper and carrier through express or implied contract.—Ibid. 

Tariffs filed with Interstate Commerce Commission, espe- 
cially those governing determination of carrier’s charges, have 
force and effect of statutes.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reperters aad Digests of National r System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. | maa - 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Motion to dismiss 
appeal rejecting in part claim against bankrupt because not 
allowed by appellate court was denied, where it appeared claim 
exceeded $500 (bankr. act, sec. 25a (3), as amended by act 
May 27, 1926, sec. 10, 11 USCA, sec. 48 (a) (3).—First Nat Bank 
of Weatherford, Tex., vs. Holliday, 47 Fed. Rep. (2d) 67. 

Mortgage of certificate of public convenience and necessity 
to operate motorbus line is valid, except as against direct attack 
by state (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art 91la, sec. 5, and sec. 
8 (f)).—Ibid. 

Certificate of public convenience and necessity to operate 
bus line having been validly mortgaged may be sold to satisfy 
mortgage (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St. Tex., art. 91la, sec. 5, and 
sec. 8 (f)).—Ibid. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit.) Consignee pay- 
ing freight charges could recover damages against carrier for 
unreasonable charges, though subsequently allowed credit on 
invoice price including freight (interstate commerce act, secs. 
8, 16 (49 USCA, secs. 8, 16)). 

Although listed prices included freight charges, warranting 
implication that seller would advance charges, shipments were 
made on straight bills of lading, and consignee paid freight, 
including excess over rates found as reasonable, and delivering 
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carrier issued receipts therefor, buyer subsequently sendin 
ceipts to seller and receiving allowance of full amount of ¢, oe 
charges as credit on invoice price, including freight —Ate vet 
T. & 8. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Consolidated Cut Stone Co, 47 “ 
Rep. (2d) 226. 7 
Trial court, having adjudged reasonable attorney's fees +, 
be taxed as costs, will be permitted to fix fee for services , 
appeal.—Ibid. 


(Court of Appeals of District of Columbia.) Jurisgjg;, 
conferred upon court to enjoin orders of Interstate Commer, 
Commission applies only on affirmative orders (Jud. Code ;,, 
24 (28), 28 USCA, sec. 41 (28).—Southern Transp. Co, ¢ , 
vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 47 Fed. Rep. (2d) 41) ~ 

Jurisdiction of Supreme Court of District of Columbia cay, 
be enlarged to confer a jurisdiction expressly limited by staty, 
—Ibid. , 

Supreme Court of District of Columbia under genera] equity 
jurisdiction does not have authority to enjoin negative oni. 
of Interstate Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 7 

Supreme Court of District of Columbia held without jurisg, 
tion of suit for mandatory injunction to compel Interstate Con. 
merce Commission to vacate negative order dismissing complaiy 
seeking recovery of illegal transportation charges (Jud, (oj 
sec. 24 (28), 28 USCA, sec. 41 (28); interstate commerce a¢ 
sec. 6 (49 USCA, sec. 6)).—Ibid. ‘ 


(District Court, D. Oregon.)—Findings of Interstate (op. 
merce Commission substantially supported are conclusive, 
less Commission exceeded power or proceeded on erronegis 
theory of law or action was manifestly arbitrary and unreago. 
able.—Oregon-Washington R. & Nav. Co. vs. United States, ¢ 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 250. 

Provisions in railroad’s articles of incorporation respecting 
acquisition and maintenance of railroad are usually permissiy 
—Ibid. 

Law authorizing Interstate Commerce Commission to m 
quire carriers to extend lines if construed as authorizing (Con. 
mission to require branch lines held unconstitutional (interstat: 
commerce act, sec. 1 (21), as added by transportation act 192), 
sec. 402, 49 USCA, sec. 1 (21)).—Ibid. 

Courts, where statute is susceptible of two constructions, 
have duty of adopting construction avoiding doubtful constity 
tional questions.—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission was without authority t 
order construction of branch line 185 miles in length to provit: 
shorter route for traffic (interstate commerce act, sec. 1 (21), 
as added by transportation act 1920, sec. 402, 49 USCA, sec. ! 
(21) ).—Ibid. 


(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department 
Statute authorizing actions between foreign corporations heli 
violative of commerce clause of federal Constitution, as respects 
foreign railroad’s carriage contract not executed nor perform: 
able within state, and having no relation to its business in state 
(General Corporation Law, sec. 225, subd. 4). 

The action was brought wy a foreign corporation to recove 
damages for breach of contract of carriage made by Missouri 
railroad corporation to transport plaintiff’s merchandise from 
Kansas to a point in Dutch Guiana, and contract of shipmel 
was not made in New York, was not performable in New Yor 
had no relation to defendant railroad’s business within \ 
York, and breach did not occur therein.—N. V. Brood en Beschi: 
itfabriek vs. Aluminum Co. of America, 248 N. Y. Sup. 46). 


hi * D a) 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter Systex. 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Cop It, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 


eee een eee 


(District Court, D. Maryland.) Shipowner acceding mi 
pudiation of charter party was not entitled to damages by reas 
of charterer’s failure to accept vessel tendered thereafter. 


Shipowner, after letter from charterer positively and uncdr 
ditionally indicating that it would refuse vessel if —_— 
according to nomination designated by shipowner, chartered “ 
for another cargo to its damage by reason of reduced cs 
thereby performing its entire obligation under charter Pd 
authorizing it to furnish vessel at any time between — 
dates and with no further obligation to make additional non 
tions or tender of vessel at any subsequent time—Sp* 
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smerican Line, Inc., v8. Baugh Chemical Co., 47 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
+ ommunications and conduct of parties before and after 
repudiation are to be considered in determining its character 
, ct.—Ibid. 

* pos against whom breach of contract has been committed 
ny repudiation has not option of regarding contract as still in 
sxistence for all purposes.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Ship charter, 
being prepared by owner's agent, must be construed contra 
poferentum.— Denholm Shipping Co. vs. W. E. Hedger Co., 47 

, (2d) 213. 
-—-* es Rio ol to printed charter, prepared after negotia- 
tion ad hoc, could not be ignored as constituent part of ship’s 
ies.—Ibid. 
charter description of steamer’s speed capacity held “war- 
maty,” notwithstanding failure to use word “warranty.” 
On margin of charter was typed: “In addition to the par- 
ticulars herein given, steamer is described as capable of steam- 
ing about 11 knots to 12 knots an hour in good weather and 
snooth water on a consumption of about 32 to 34 tons best 
Welsh coal.” Unless such description constituted undertaking 
that charterer could rely on description, and that owner would 
hold him harmless if she was not as described, it was without 
any scope, and therefore constituted “warranty.”—Ibid. 
“Description of ship’s capacity, in speed or other respects, 
when inserted in body of charter, supports suits for breach of 
warranty.—Ibid. 

Charter warranty of steamer’s speed capacity under speci- 
fied conditions spoke from time of delivery, and was satisfied 
if ship was at that time capable of making prescribed speed 
under stipulated conditions. 

It did not follow from the warranty that vessel would make 
speed uniformly, since that depended on how she was driven 
and whether she had become foul or disabled, even though con- 
ditions were fulfilled.—Ibid. 

Charterer held entitled to assume that warranty as to 
steamer’s speed capacity under specified conditions spoke of 
ordinary sea service. 

In this connection it was not relevant whether steamer sub- 
sequently made required speed under test by owner.—lIbid. 

Days on which vessel encountered light winds and swell 
held to satisfy charter conditions warranting steamer’s speed 
capacity during “good weather and smooth water.’”—Ibid. 

Warranty ship was capable of about 11 to 12 knots on con- 
sumption of 32 to 34 tons of coal held warranty ship was capable 
of about 11 knots on about 32 tons.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Delivery within 
reasonable time was required, where neither charter nor bills 
ot lading specified time of delivery.—Grammer S. S. Corporation 
vs. James Richardson & Sons, 47 Fed. Rep. (2d) 186. 

What is reasonable time for delivery, where neither charter 
nor bills of lading specify time, must be determined in light 
of possibilities, including stoppage of channel by ice.—Ibid. 

_Affreightment contract stipulating no delivery date binds 
shipowner only to prosecut voyage with due diligence.—Ibid. 

That parties to freight charter expected delivery before 
close of navigation for season did not constitute warranty.—Ibid. 
__ Statement of carrier’s agent that steamer would get through 
vefore navigation closed for season held mere expression of 
opinion, not warranty.—Ibid. 

Prior oral statements of carrier’s agent did not modify 
afreightment contract, as respects a carrier’s obligation as to 
time for delivery.—Ibid. 

_ Carrier held under no obligation to make efforts in advance 
ot sailing to prevent formation of anticipated ice blockade.—Ibid. 

Evidence held to sustain finding that carrier, whose vessel 
became ice bound, used due diligence in attempting to deliver 
grain cargo promptly.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Tug with five 
‘arges in tow held justified in starting voyage under existing 
Weather conditions in view of storm warnings. 

. Tug with five barges in tow contemplated voyage from New 
— through Long Island Sound to points on the Connecticut 
aa On morning voyage was started, storm warnings were 
a by weather bureau to effect: “Hoist northwest storm 
Mas ing 9 a, m. and lower at sunset, Virginia Capes to Boston, 
\ & No storm warnings issued for New York, N. Y., 
“ew Haven, Conn., and intervening points.”—Hartford & New 
= Transp. Co. vs. Rogers & Hubbard Co., 47 Fed. Rep. (2d) 


Tug’s violation of War Department regulations while passing 


io Hell Gate could afford no basis for claims for cargo 
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Regulations of War Department prohibited tug from passing 


through Hell Gate with more than four barges. Regulations 
were made to prevent interference with operations of government 
in widening and deepening channel at Middle Reef, and not to 
safeguard the public.—Ibid. 

Tug’s violation of War Department regulations while taking 
tow through Hell Gate held not proximate cause of cargo dam- 
age when barge grounded off Saybrook Breakwater Light.—Ibid. 

Failure to comply with terms of inspectors’ certificate re- 
garding crew would not render tug unseaworthy (46 USCA, sec. 
222) .—Ibid. 

Seaworthiness in respect to crew of vessel depends on 
“a personnel is competent to perform maritime services. 
— 1 " 

Shortage of one man in tug’s crew comprised of ten men 
held not to render tug and barges in tow unseaworthy. 

Certificate of tug required crew of ten men, five to be in 
engineroom, together with master and mate, two able seamen 
and one seaman. Crew actually carried was deficient because 
comprising but one able seaman. There was no evidence show- 
ing any mistake or error in navigation or management of vessel. 
—Ibid. 

Disregard of statute or regulation does not make vessel an 
outlaw and deprive her of benefits of Harter act when neglect 
has no relation to asserted liability (Harter act (46 USCA, secs. 
190-195) ).—Ibid. 

Provision in Harter act requiring owner to provide ship in 
all respects seaworthy before entitled to exemptions affects only 
causes of action arising from unseaworthiness (Harter act (46 
USCA, secs. 190-195) ).—Ibid. 

Unseaworthiness of vessel will not displace contract of 
affreightment and deprive vessel of exemptions from liability, if 
not cause of damage (Harter act (46 USCA, secs. 190-195)).— 
Ibid. 

That helper tug was not kept in attendance at Saybrook 
Breakwater Light to assist flotilla up Connecticut River held 
not to render tug and tow unseaworthy (Harter act (46 USCA, 
secs. 190-195)). 

Testimony showed that tugs and tows constantly made 
journey up Long Island Sound and into Connecticut River, both 
during spring freshets and at other times, without assistance. 
No reason existed for anticipating danger on occasion in question. 
—Ibid. 

Danger of being caught in “witch tide” caused by action of 
wind, tide and spring freshets held “peril of the sea” within 
exemption statute (Harter act (46 USCA, secs. 190-195)).—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Stevedore had 
duty of recognizing and guarding against dangers to lighter by 
reason of propellers on vessels.—The Teno, 47 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
197. 

Master of lighter receiving cargo from steamship had duty 
of seeing that barge was moved safely and kept out of danger. 
—Ibid. 

Stevedore engaged in unloading steamship was independent 
contractor.—Ibid. 

Steamship was not liable for damage to cargo dumped from 
lighter during attempt to free herself from propeller of steamship. 

Since steamship gave warning by means of sign of danger 
of twin screw propellers, there was no failure of duty on its 
part and exoneration from blame followed.—Ibid. 

Both lighter and stevedore engaged in unloading vessel 
were liable for loss of cargo dumped from lighter in attempt to 
free itself from propeller of vessel.—lIbid. 





(Court of Appeals of New York.) Carrier by water may gon- 
tract with shipper limiting time for bringing action for car- 
rier’s negligence to period shorter than applicable limitation 
statute, provided agreed limitation is reasonable.—J. Aron & Co., 
Inc., vs. Panama R. Co., 175 N. E. Rep. 273. 

Rule of freedom of contract prevailing as to private con- 
tracts is not applicable to contract with carrier. 

The public in general has an interest in contracts with car- 
riers, and courts have been ever zealous to protect shippers 
from the strict enforcement of harsh and unjust provisions of 
shipping contracts imposed by common carriers.—Ibid. 

Bill of lading of carrier by water requiring action for loss 
or damage to be instituted within six months after shipment 
arrived held valid (Harter act, sec. 1 (46 USCA, sec. 190); suits 
in admiralty act, sec. 5 (46 USCA, sec. 745); interstate com- 
merce act (49 USCA, sec. et seq.); Cummins amendment, 49 
USCA, sec. 20)). 

Under the facts of this case, limitation of six months con- 
tained in bill of lading was not an unreasonable limitation. 
Suits in admiralty act March 9, 1920, sec. 5, 41 Stat. 525 (46 
USGA, sec. 745), and interstate commerce act (49 USCA, sec. 
1 et seq.), were inapplicable, since the interstate commerce act 
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does not affect contracts for shipments by water only and the 
suits in admiralty act applies only to shipping companies the 
entire capital stock of which is owned by the United States.— 
Ibid. 

Statute of limitations does not prevent parties to shipping 
contract from agreeing on shorter time for bringing action.— 
Ibid. 


BRADY CAR SUPPLY CASE 


Arguments have been made in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in No. 632, A. Spates Brady vs. United States, 
Interstate Commerce Commission et al. The case was presented 
in behalf of Brady by George T. Bell. Chief Justice Hughes 
stopped the argument before John Lord O’Brian, appearing for 
the United States and the Commission, had an opportunitty to 
combat the arguments of Mr. Bell. 

The case was appealed from a three judge court sitting in 
the northern district of West Virginia. The object of the suit 
was to set aside findings and computations made by the Com- 
mission in A. Spates Brady vs. Western Maryland and Baltimore 
& Ohio, 102 I. C. C. 19, 112 I. C. C. 244, and 152 I. C. C. 327, 
whereby the reparation to Brady on account of the failure of the 
railroads to furnish cars for loading with coal, in the period of 
car shortage lasting from September, 1922, to April, 1923, in 
accordance with their duty, was reduced from $57,735.11 to 
$12,838.31. The last mentioned sum was the one which the 
Commission finally settled upon as the amount Brady should be 
permitted to recover. 

The government and the Commission said the courts had no 
jurisdiction over the subject matter inasmuch as the statute 
under which Brady was proceeding provided merely the 
machinery for setting aside orders of the Commission. Mr. Bell 
contended that the order, when taken into consideration with 
things in the report, was affirmative in its effect and that the 
court had jurisdiction. The trial court dismissed the bill. 


LOUISIANA SAND AND GRAVEL 


The Supreme Court of the United States, upon motion of the 
appellants in No. 804, Louisiana Public Service Commission et 
al. vs. Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. et al., has advanced 
that case and set it for argument on October 5, the first day of 
the next term. The case involves the order of the Commission 
prescribing sand and gravel rates in a part of Louisiana, the 
validity of which has been questioned by Louisiana. 


UNLAWFUL WHITING RATES 


The Commission has been advised that the federal court at 
Baltimore, Md., has imposed a fine of $6,000 on the Baltimore 
& Ohio for failing to collect the proper rates on shipments of 
imported whiting from Baltimore to Chicago, Detroit and other 
points in central territory. The indictment accused the railroad 
company, in eight counts, of allowing the whiting to be shipped 
on billing describing the material as limestone. The shipments 
were made in 1927 and 1928. 


RAIL EXECUTIVES MEET 


Members of the executive committee of the American Rail- 
way Association and of the board of directors of the Association 
of Railway Executives met at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
May 8, to consider a revision and amplification of the declaration 
of policy adopted by these organizations last November. That 
declaration included four recommendations, dealing with a 
respite from rate reductions, a recess in restrictive legislation, 
the withdrawal of government competition in transportation, and 
the regulation of water and highway transportation. 

s the meeting in Chicago opened, on May 8, the general 
sentiment seemed to be that the factors of increased competi- 
tion and decreased revenue discussed in the declaration of last 
fall had become more acute and that some consideration would 
probably be given to further recommendations with reference to 
rates, as well as the possibility of reductions in wages. 

Following the joint meeting of the executives of the two 
organizations, it was planned to lay the recommendations formu- 
lated there before the member roads. Representatives of these, 
in addition to those who took part in the joint conference, were 
gathering in Chicago while that conference was taking place. 


BURLINGTON-ROCK ISLAND SERVICE 


Officials of the Burlington-Rock Island Railway have an- 
nounced June 1 as the opening date of through service between 


Dallas-Fort Worth and Galveston. The new line is the shortest 
between Galveston and Dallas by 17 miles. It will provide the 
Rock Island and Burlington systems with their first tidewater 
connections, with through service to the gulf from such cities 
as Denver, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Wichita and Oklahoma City. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETIn¢ 


A transportation conference is favored by the Chamber ,; 
Commerce of the United States, which adopted a resolution “ 
that effect at its annual meeting in Atlantic City last wo. 
The resolution follows: eek, 


The public importance of problems which are developing a 
the different forms of transportation make it desirable for the mets 
ber to enter upon an undertaking to bring together represents am. 
of all interests, including users of transportatien, for the pur ne 
obtaining a clear understanding which will promote the solatien « 
these transportation problems. : On of 


Adoption of the resolution by the chamber, however does 
not mean positively that a conference will be arranged “ 
under the chamber’s practice, it is explained, the administratiy, 
officers of the chamber have yet to determine what action yj) 
be taken under the resolution. r 

Proposals for such a conference have been made, one of tj, 
suggestions having been that the President should call it ts 

Federal legislation for regulation of motor busses engage; 
as common carriers in interstate commerce was favored jn gp. 
other resolution. 

Merchant Marine 


Continuation by the government of its efforts to get out ¢ 
the shipping business was urged in a resolution relating to thy 
merchant marine as follows: j 


_ The national chamber regards the possession and successful Opera. 
tion of an American merchant marine as essential to the developmen 
of foreign markets for our agricultural and industrial products anj 
as necessary to the continued prosperity of the country. We note with 
satisfaction the progress which is being made in the development of 
an American merchant marine and in placing it on a sound basis jp 
regular line services to the principal world ports through support 
which has been given American shipping interests by the mail cop. 
tract aid provided by the merchant marine act, 1928. We advocate 
continuation by the government of its efforts to get out of the ship- 
ping business, and believe it should dispose of its remaining services 
and ships on a basis which will assure the granting of adequate mail 
contracts to the purchasers of the services, preferably to the present 
operators on the basis of ascertained operating ability. , 
The support of American ships by American shippers and travel. 

ers is essential to the upbuilding and maintenance of an American 
merchant marine, and the time is approaching for the government to 
plan for renewing existing mail contracts with efficient contractors on 
a basis which will provide for a continuance of all essential services, 


“In view of the advantages to all concerned that would be 
secured by a uniform ocean bill of lading every effort should be 
made to secure enactment into American law of the Hagwe 
Rules with the amendments recommended by the conference on 
uniform ocean bills of lading called by the national chamber in 
Washington, November 14, 1930,” said another resolution adopted 
by the chamber. 

Aeronautics 


Resolutions relating to aeronautics and international high. 
Ways were adopted as follows: 


The national chamber has earlier laid emphasis upon the uniform- 
ity which is desirable throughout the country in regulation of air 
traffic in all of its phases, and the assistance which may be obtained 
in dealing with problems in this field from the Department of Com- 
merce. For the greater development of the use of aircraft, munici- 
palities should receive wider powers to establish airports inside and 
outside their boundaries. Municipalities should undertake zoning of 
the vicinity of public landing fields for the preservation of safe 
conditions. - 

The federal government should continue its program for provision 
of adequately equipped airways, should promote extension of the 
domestic and foreign air transport with contracts for air mail service, 
adding where necessary provision for such service on a basis similar 
to the provisions for star route and similar services, should enact 
legislation to encourage private enterprise in developing dirigible air- 
ship services overseas with proper measures for provision of non- 
inflammable helium lifting gas for such lines, subject to the needs of 
the national defense, and should mold its regulations as to clearances 
and arrivals of aircraft in foreign trade, and the formalities as % 
passengers and cargo, in such a manner as to remove unnecessaly 
hindrances. ata 

In order that false impressions on the part of the public with 
respect to the air transport industry may be avoided, flying meét 
should be permitted only if held under proper supervision and without 
spectacular stunting or other features unrepresentative of the norma 
uses of aircraft. In this connection, and for sound local aeronautica 
development, representative aviation committees of commercial orga 
izations can be very useful. 


International Highways 

Substantial progress is recorded in the development of an inter 
national highway south from the United States, which has been é! 
dorsed in principle by the national chamber. More recently definite 
steps have been taken looking to the extension of the highway north 
ward to Alaska, and commissions of the United States and Canads 
are now making a preliminary study of the proposal. The chamber 
urges early completion of the necessary engineering and economi 
studies and favorable consideration of the results fhereof. 


Opposing government competition with private business & 
terprises the chamber, in another resolution, said: 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has repeated’ 
opposed the government engaging in any and all forms of busines 
enterprise in competition with its citizens. We believe the time its 
now come for the directors and officers of the chamber to enlist bs 
membership in a survey of the forms and extent of government com 
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. in the fields of business enterprise and to lead the business 
petition of the country and their organizations in a continuous and 
interes ive effort to have the government withdraw from existing 
aggress as soon as necessary preparation and adjustment can be 


compet against the government entering upon further competition 


in any field. 

proposals for motor bus regulation as to dimensions and 
seed were referred to the board of directors with a suggestion 
shat the subject might receive consideration from the trans- 
ortation department and appropriate committees. 


Proposed resolutions favoring regulation of rates via the 
panama Canal by the Interstate Commerce Commission were 
ferred to the board of directors with a suggestion that through 
, transportation conference or committee consideration and 
report this subject should be prepared for action by the chamber 
vot later than the next annual meeting. 


Sargent Attacks U. S. Competition 


In an address on “Government Competition with Business,” 
Fred M. Sargent, president of the Chicago & North Western, said 
that the government in the field of transportation was pursuing 
‘n “uncostitutional and destructive policy.” He said if the 
public welfare required that the government carry on transpor- 
tation business by subsidies out of the federal treasury then pub- 
jc policy and the fifth amendment to the Constitution both 
required that the government make just compensation to those 
investors that were adversely affected thereby. Continuing, he 


said, in part: 


At the present time the government is in the transportation busi- 
ness on inland waterways, and the purpose of the undertaking was 
some time ago expressed by the head of the inland waterways when 
ne said: “I am going to obtain for the great western shippers of 
America fair markets or transportation rates, and we will take that 
trafic away from the railroads unless they reduce their rates.’’ Here 
is the direct and positive announcement that the purpose of the 
government is to use its power and its resources to take traffic away 
from established transportation agencies unless they reduce their 
rates. The government already has the power of regulating those 
rates and can see to it that they are maintained upon a fair and 
reasonable basis. Not satisfied with its power, it now proceeds by 
direct action to either break down the rates which the government 
itself has established as reasonable, or in lieu thereof to take the 
trafic away from established transportation agencies. 

Let us concede for the purpose of argument that public welfare 
requires that the government remain in the transportation business. 
Nevertheless, both the law and good morals require that if such is 
essential in the interest of the public welfare that then private invest- 
ment injured or destroyed thereby should be compensated for in some 
other manner by the government, unless we have abandoned not only 
the plain mandate of the Constitution but likewise all principles of 
common justice. 

This is not all of the story. The government is not only directly 
in the transportation business in competition with investment of 
private citizens, with the announced purpose of either breaking down 
rates or taking away traffic, but has gone a step farther. Under 
an act of Congress known as the Denison law, followed up by orders 
f the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is now requiring that rail- 
roads give up a part of the traffic which they have created, turn it 
ver to the government to transport, and then themselves subsidize 
the government operation by absorbing a part of the reduced rates. 
To make this point clear, under existing law as found in the Denison 
act and in the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, rail- 
roads are required not only to surrender a part of their traffic to 
targe lines, but in addition thereto are required to absorb one-third 
to two-thirds of the reduced rates which the government makes to 
the shipper and which the public has been led to believe are brought 
about by water transportation. If, for instance, the water rate affords 
areduction of twenty per cent, from one-third to two-thirds of this 
twenty per cent is taken directly out of the treasury of the railroads 
that furnished the traffic in order to help support the barge line and 
enable the government to continue its competition. This is but one 
uustration of the point I am intending to make. Other illustrations 
are numerous. ... . 

; No single thing could happen which would give more courage and 
‘nspiration looking to revival of prosperity than to know the govern- 
ment intended to maintain a sacred regard for the rights of private 
property, as those rights have heretofore been supposed to be pro- 
tected and guaranteed under the provisions of the federal Constitution. 


Conference on Transportation 


3 At the round table conference on competition in transporta- 
Uoa, at which Thomas F. Woodlock and Ivan Bowen delivered 
prepared addresses (see Traffic World, May 2, p. 1085), Thomas 


r 


‘. Watson, president of the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, New York, acted as chairman. 
T. R. Dahl, president of the White Company, of Cleveland, 


i> speaking on behalf of the motor transportation interests, said, 


toraen’ motor industry is one of the railroads’ biggest customers— 
hee thee Taw materials and finished products for carriage. There- 
the ‘mote, are interested in coordinated motor transportation. Neither 
this pee A interests or the railroads have gotten far in a solution of 
upon “wr On, because they have never started from a major premise 
A. ich they could agree. 
privately © the 3,400,000 trucks in this country, 82 per cent are 
cent 0 — 11 per cent are contract carriers and only seven per 
enter into 4 are common carriers, and of the latter only two per cent 
are purel uterstate haulage. In other words, 93 per cent of them 
this inte Bam yg business. Attempts to regulate them must take 


mop weerald Hall, general counsel for the Nashville, Chatta- 
and St. Louis Railroad, declared that the railroads were 
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entitled to equal treatment under the law, adding: “But at this 
time the railroads are being discriminated against and to the 
detriment of the public interest and the future well-being of the 
rail carriers.” 

George C. Lambert, of Minneapolis, on the ground that the 
country needed all forms of transportation, asserted that proper 
waterway development would serve the public interest without 
harm to the railroads. 

F. J. Lisman, of New York, discussed transportation agencies 
from the investment viewpoint and urged recognition of all 
factors in transportation costs. 

Richard H. Aishton, president of the American Railway As- 
sociation, made a plea for an equitable solution of the problem 
which would conserve the essential and vital interests of each 
and recognize the elements of justice to each. 

A. J. Brosseau, president of Mack Trucks, New York City, 
asked also for a sound and unprejudiced approach to the problem 
which would recognize that motor trucks do not constitute a 
system of transportation comparable to railroad transportation. 

Others participating in the discussion included: John H. 
Small, former president of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, who urged impartial consideration of the problems 
from the point of view of justice to all factors; S. A. Thompson, 
secretary of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress; M. J. 
Sanders of New Orleans, who asserted that the continued opera- 
tion by the government of the barge lines was necessary under 
present conditions; S. T. Bledsoe, general counsel of the Santa 
Fe Railway, who pointed out additional difficulties encountered 
by the railroads through the competition of barge line and high- 
Way carrier; Willar I. Hamilton, president of the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, and Carl R. Gray, president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


INTERNATIONAL C. OF C. AND 
TRANSPORT 


At a joint highway and rail transport meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, which held its sixth general 
congress in Washington, D. C., May 4-9, a resolution was adopted 
providing that the international chamber should call a joint 
conference on the subject of coordination of rail and highway 
transport. The resolution, as adopted, said the chamber was of 
Opinion that an inquiry should be undertaken in preparation for 
this conference with the following two principal objects: 


1. To determine the effects of the development of motor traffic 
upon railroad traffic in its various classes and particularly in those 
classes of goods traffic that are most affected and to consider the 
nature of the resulting modifications which may be desirable in the 
fundamental principles governing the railroad rate schedules. 

2. To arrive at a comparison between the amounts appropriated 
for the highway system as a whole, its upkeep, its development and 
administration due to motor transport with the contribution of motor 
transport towards such expenses and similar comparison for the other 
means of transport. 


Exception to the following paragraph in the resolution as 
submitted was taken by the American delegation, principally 
on the ground that it was not clear what the paragraph meant, 
and it was eliminated: 


Recognizes that, pending the final adjustment of the relations 
between road and rail transport, it may be necessary for a time to 
continue or to impose certain limitations on both these means of 
transport to attenuate the abrupt effects of the new conditions on 
economic systems built up under previous conditions of transport. 


Prior to the holding of the joint highway and rail meeting, 
separate group meetings were held on each of the two subjects. 
At the rail meeting the financing of international movement of 
goods by rail was discussed, while at the highway meeting the 
financing of highways was considered. 

A statement by Thomas J. Watson, president of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, on behalf of the Amer- 
ican delegation, was read by A. B. Barber, manager of the trans- 
portation department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. In this statement the transportation situation 
in the United States was reviewed and reference was made to 
the resolution adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at its Atlantic City convention favoring the call- 
ing of a transportation conference to consider all phases of the 
problem. Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, reviewed the 
situation with respect to highway financing. 


MISSOURI RIVER IMPROVEMENT 


The Nebraska state legislature has authorized the expendi- 
ture of $5,000 to investigate the effect improvement of the 
channel of the Missouri River and navigation on the river would 
have on the general transportation situation in Nebraska and 
as to what the effect on irrigation projects in central and 
western Nebraska would be. The governor is authorized to 
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appoint a committee for that purpose. The Dill, as originally 
introduced, was supported by waterway advocates who asked 
that appropriation be made to cooperate with the Mississippi 
Valley Association in furthering navigation of the Missouri. It 
was, however, amended so that its purport is simply that of pro- 
viding the ways and means for the investigation indicated. As 
originally drawn, it was opposed by E. P. Ryan, traffic manager, 
Grand Island Chamber of Commerce and president of the 
Nebraska Traffic League, and others. Opponents of barge trans- 
portation on the Missouri insist that deepening of the navigation 
channel and provision of the water necessary to maintain nav- 
igation would seriously affect irrigation in central and western 
Nebraska and that no benefit in a transportation sense would be 
realized. Mr. Ryan and State Senator Kenneth Wherry, oppo- 
nents of Missouri River navigation, have challenged C. E. Childe, 
traffic manager, Omaha Chamber of Commerce, and Arthur 
Weaver, former governor of the state and president of the 
Missouri River Navigation Association, to debate on the subject: 
“Resolved that Missouri River development for navigation pur- 
poses will be beneficial to the people of Nebraska.” Invitations 
for the debate are said to have been extended by four Nebraska 
cities. 

An allotment of $348,325.48 from river and harbor funds for 
expediting work to obtain 6-foot navigation on the Missouri 
River up to Kansas City has been approved by Col. Frederick 
H. Payne, acting Secretary of War. 


CHICAGO LINK IN LAKES-GULF ROUTE 


In connection with plans looking to provision for a practical 
route between Lake Michigan and the Chicago drainage canal 
in the Great Lakes-to-Gulf waterway via the drainage canal, the 
Illinois River and the Mississippi River, an economic survey 
of the Calumet River-Sag Channel project is to be undertaken 
by the transportation division of the Department of Commerce 
in cooperation with the War Department. The part of the 
drainage canal running through the heart of Chicago to the 
lake is not adapted to use for barge traffic and therefore the 
establishment of the link via the Calumet River-Sag Channel 
is proposed. 

The survey will be under the general direction of A. Lane 
Cricher, chief of the transportation division. Dr. L. P. Nickell, 
chief of the inland waterways section of the division, will have 
charge of the field investigation. 


“The division,” said the department in announcing the sur- 
vey, “will be assisted by a corps of experts on inland waterway 
transportation and traffic. It is expected that the economic 
and field investigation will be completed within the next ten 
months in order that the data obtained may be submitted to 
the engineeer for inclusion in their full report to Congress. 


“The importance of this inland waterway project is broad 
and far reaching. It has generally been termed the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf waterway project since this segment, the Calumet 
River part, is the connecting link between Chicago and New 
Orleans in the Mississippi River system. Its importance is 
comparable to the Great Lakes to the ocean waterway project, 
concerning which the Department of Commerce made the eco- 
nomic report to the St. Lawrence Commission of thé United 
States a few years ago. 

“It is expected that a conference will shortly be held in 
Chicago with the special army board of engineers, of which 
Col. E. M. Markman, division engineer at Cleveland, is chairman. 
Other members of the board include Col. W. C. Weeks, resident 
Chicago engineer, Col. A. G. Caples and Col. G. R. Spaulding. 

“The transportation division has just concluded a similar 
economic study of the Altamaha River system in Georgia. The 
results of this recent study will be included in the report of 
the district engineer at Savannah regarding the proposed im- 
provements of this waterway system. During the past few years 
the division has completed economic reports for the Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi and Warrior rivers. The field work for the 
Calumet project will begin immediately.” 


JOINT BARGE-RAIL RATES SOUGHT 


The Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company, in a series of 
petitions in Ex Parte 99, application of Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Co., has asked the Commission to exercise in full the 
peremptory power conveyed to it by the Denison barge line 
expansion act of 1928 and put in force through joint rail-barge 
rates from and to the points specified in the petition. 

It is alleged that the carriers have informed the petitioner 
they will not put in the rates desired unless the Commission 
issues specific orders. 

The petitioner seeks the same treatment as has been ac- 
corded the government barge line with respect to joint rates. 
It is asserted that the petitions present no new principles, but 
seek to obtain such rates only as are within the general terms 
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of the orders of the Commission in Ex Parte 96 (mim 
February 14, 1931), and which were prescribed syb 
February 6, 1931. 

The Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company, in 
petitions in Ex Parte 99, asks for certificates of public cony 
ience and necessity so that it may operate common car ow 
barge service from, to and via the ports of St. Louis, yo Poe 
East St. Louis, Ill., and also to establish through joint rail-bar 
barge-rail and rail-barge-rail rates. Another petition of . 
barge line company asks for establishment of rates July 1 fp : 
and to points in Illinois freight territory, including Chicane 
Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., and ports on the Mississippi ay 
Memphis, Tenn., and south thereof, via Ohio River ports Breas 
ville, Ind., Joppa, Ill., Cairo, Ill., Metropolis, Ill., upon the aes 
basis as will become available on that date via Peoria, Il] aa 
the Federal Barge Line. ws 


TEXAS INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 


F. Trubee Davison, acting Secretary of War, has approved 
the making of a survey and estimate to determine the advisa. 
bility of continuing the intracoastal waterway in Texas from 
Corpus Christi to Point Isabel, including Arroyo, Colorado, t) 
Missouri Pacific bridge near Harlingen, Tex. 

A project has been adopted by Congress for an intracoastg| 
waterway 9 feet deep and 100 feet bottom width from the Miggis. 
sippi River at New Orleans to Corpus Christi, Tex. Work on this 
project is being actively prosecuted. A preliminary examination 
of ree waterway from Corpus Christi south has just been com. 
pleted. 

“Local interests,” said the War Department in announcing 
the approval of the making of the survey, “have presented fig. 
ures showing large savings through the use of the proposed 
waterway for the transportation of freight in and out of the 
lower Rio Grande Valley, which is adjacent to the southen 
terminus. 

“The district engineeer is of the opinion that this freight 
can be more advantageously transported by water on the Gulf 
in ocean-going barges or ships. The improvement of a harbor 
at Point Isabel and Brownsville, with a depth of 25 feet, suitable 
for such vessels, has been authorized by the river and harbor 
act of 1930, subject to the cooperation of local interests meeting 
the cost. In the view that the completion of the deep water 
port at Point Isabel and Brownsville should meet in large meas. 
ure the needs of the lower Rio Grande Valley for water trans. 
portation, he does not regard the proposed improvement as 
advisable, and recommends that no survey be made. The d- 
vision engineer and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors concur in this view. The estimated cost of a survey 
is $60,500. The continuing of the intracoastal waterway to the 
Rio Grande is of great importance from a national standpoint. 

“The district engineer includes in his report on the pre 
liminary examination of the waterway the report on the pre 
liminary examination of Baffin Bay, Texas, authorized by the 
same act. This bay, about 50 miles south of Corpus Christi, 
extends about 15 miles inland. It is intersected by many shell 
rock reefs. A channel through this bay would serve as a feeder 
to the intracoastal waterway. The area reached by such a feeder 
does not appear to be highly developed, the improvement would 
be expensive, and the improvement is not regarded as advisable 
at this time. A survey of a branch channel in Baffin Bay is not 
authorized.” 
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IMPROVEMENT OF MONROE HARBOR 


An allotment of $28,000 from river and harbor funds for 
improvement of Monroe Harbor, Mich., has been approved by 
F. Trubee Davison, acting Secretary of War. The money Will 
be used for maintenance dredging to a depth of 18 feet and 
bottom width of 80 feet in the existing channel in Lake Erie 
and Monroe Harbor, and up the Raisin River, Mich., to the 
vicinity of the existing docks of the Newton Steel Company 4 
authorized by the river and harbor act of July 3, 1930. 

“Water receipts by the Newton Steel Company,” said the 
War Department, “which has resumed operations after having 
been closed down, will, it is expected, amount to 20,000 tous 
per month. The company is providing additional dock facilities 
to accommodate this commerce, and it is to the interests of 
navigation that the maintenance dredging be undertaken with- 
out delay.” 


TRINITY RIVER PROJECT 


Proponents of the plan to canalize the Trinity River from 
North Texas to the Gulf won an important skirmish when both 
houses of the state legislature passed a measure creating the 
Trinity River conservation and reclamation district in Dallas 
and Tarrant, says an announcement from Galveston, Tex. pao 
of the district are authorized by the bill to levy a special tax ° 
2 cents to provide funds sufficient to cover the cost of prelim: 
inary surveys. 
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Associated Traffic Clubs Meeting 


National Transportation Problem Discussed by Speakers of Note on All Sides of the Question and 
Representing All Forms of Competitive Transport—Educational Program—Plans to Raise 
Money for Expansion—Transportation Institute Suggested—St. Paul for 1932 Meeting 


The 1931 semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America was held at the Palmer House, Chicago, May 
¢ and 7, the general subject for treatment at this national trans- 
portation forum being, “A National Transportation Problem.” 
it was discussed by leaders in all forms of transport and, to 
some extent, from the floor. 


A roll call at the close of the first morning session dis- 
closed that forty of the member clubs were represented by 
jelegates—among them 16 presidents of traffic clubs and 5 
delegates from women’s organizations. There was attendance 


of over 400. 
The opening session was called to order shortly after ten 


o'clock by President T. T. Harkrader, of New York. George 
A. Blair, general chairman of the local committee on arrange- 
ments, made some announcements as to the dinner to be held 
that evening and plans for the entertainment of the ladies 
attending the convention with their husbands. These included 
an automobile trip, luncheon at the South Shore Athletic Club, 
and a matinee. The invocation was by the Rev. Douglas Horton, 
of the United Church of Hyde Park. Dr. Allen D. Albert, 
assistant to the president, Chicago World’s Fair Centennial 
Celebration, was to deliver the address of welcome to the dele- 
gates and visitors, but he was late and it was thought he was 
not coming, so Mr. Blair expressed a welcome, to which Presi- 
dent Harkrader responded, incidentally stating some of the 
functions of the traffic clubs in which it was the purpose of the 
national association to assist. Then Dr. Albert appeared and 
delivered an eloquent address. 


Highway Transportation 


The first formal address on the transportation program 
was by T. R. Dahl, vice-president, White Motor Company, 
Cleveland, on “Higway Transportation.” He spoke as follows: 


The strangest thing about highway transportation is the tre- 
mendous mass of misinformation which has been circulated concern- 
ing it. Proponents of different types of transportation have been 
haranguing about highway transport for the last ten years with no 
results. The spring of this year offers an outstanding example 
of the attack made by one type of transportation upon another in 
the concerted attempt to discredit highway transportation before 
the forty-four state legislatures which were in session at that time. 
Highway transport itself is largely at fault, in that it has spent the 
force of its publicity in defending itself against attacks made on 
it instead of telling the public about the service it renders by bring- 
ing to it the real facts concerning this type of transportation service. 
In any event much time has been wasted, many words have been 
squandered and many prejudiced speeches have been made which 
apparently have accomplished practically nothing toward clarifying 
highway transportation problems. t is time to change our tune. 
Present business conditions and the future prosperity of the coun- 
try require that different types of transportation discontinue their 
campaigns of disparagement and attempt honestly to analyze the 
special facilities of each type in the rendering of convenient trans- 
portation at fair rates to the public. Highway transport, the rali- 
roads’ largest customer, which, in 1929, paid $550,000,000 of the rail- 
roads’ revenue, consider the railroads of the country as a part of 
their plant facilities and believe it is up to the railrodas to coordi- 
nate highway transport with their transportation system. 

President Hoover, who was then secretary of commerce, attempted, 
after the return of the railroads by the government to private owner- 
ship, to assist the railroads by calling a transportation congress, as 
4 result of which Special Committee Four on Transportation of the 
‘ Chamber of Commerce promulgated and gave wide publicity 
0 @ proposed program of coordination and cooperation between vari- 
ous transportation facilities. This report was made in 1923 and the 
oe underlying the conclusions reached by this representative 
“a ttee are as sound and acceptable as they were on the day on 

~s they were enunciated. Very little progress has been made in 
pe ing the recommendations made by the committee into effect, 
poe it is interesting to attempt to determine why more has not been 
ton pbuished. I believe the reason to be that highway transporta- 
delibes either not understood or that other forms of transportation 
on rately refuse to accept the facts available concerning highway 
a ne In all the meetings I have attended where, for instance, 
not = highway transportation were being considered, three has 
stitute fy any accepted basis of fact agreed upon which could con- 
oa the major premise of the argument. I propose in this dis- 
veationss’ deal with facts based on available figures and reliable in- 
need t ons, and unless other or better established facts are pro- 
eon 0 insist upon an acceptance of logical conclusions from such 


Facts as to Highway Transport 


tran et are the known and provable facts available on highway 
to sql First, as to the highway it travels over, and second, as 

- vehicles using that highway, namely, busses and trucks. 
“it hways—What special construction of highways is neces- 
ren or us and truck traffic that is not required for passenger car 
pg Happily we have actual facts available with which to an- 
carton question. The Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. De- 
ent of Agriculture has for years past been making extensive 


tests involving all phases of highway and bridge construction to 
determine how they should be constructed in order to carry the 
traffic required of them. That bureau has reached certain con- 
clusions based on impact tests on various types of improved a 
and on traffic counts, which is the best unprejudiced evidence avail- 
able today. 

It is a fact that last year only 3.6 per cent of the trucks and 
busses produced in this country were equipped with solid tires; 

It is a fact that over two-thirds of the trucks in operation today 
are under two-ton capacity; 

It is a fact that our state highway systems or main market 
roads as distinguished from our secondary roads, are being so con- 
structed that they will carry a 9,000 pound wheel load on pneumatic 
tires without damage to the highway, and a 9,000 pound wheel load 
means a five-ton truck. 

Dr. MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, in testi- 
fying under oath before the Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminers in Docket No. 23400, said: 

“T think it is a fair conclusion, based on the actual utilization 
of the roads by private automobiles and private owners of trucks, 
to say, so far as the building of our roads is concerned (the main 
state roads), the relatively small amount of common carrier usage 
by trucks and busses upon our highways makes very little difference 
in the building of the roads. We would be building the roads just 
as wide and just as thick if there were no common carrier trucks 
as we are. The relative use is so small in comparison to the private 
use of the highways.” 

One of the principal reasons for that conclusion, which has been 
very generally lost sight of, is, “that the radius of area of contact’’ 
of pneumatic tires reduces the impact to a point where a 3-ton truck 
with its greater tires causes no greater impact on the pavement, 
and, therefore, does no more damage, than a 7-passenger automobile. 
It is necessary to build state highways to carry a minimum 9,000 
pound wheel load for ordinary traffic to prevent warping, cracking, 
frost action, etc., so that the increased cost of construction of 
highways to carry so-called heavy traffic of trucks and busses is 
only the increased cost of construction over such minimums. To 
carry 5-ton truck loads with greater safety, thickness should be 
increased one-half inch over such minimum or about 7.7 per 
cent, and that is the limit of the allowable gross weight in most 
states today. Seven and one-half ton trucks require an increased 
thickness of approximately 1 inch or about 15.4 per cent. This means 
an increased cost of approximately $2,000 to $3,000 a mile to carry 5-ton 
trucks, and about twice that to carry 7-ton trucks where the cost 
of the minimum paving runs $30,000 a mile. Dr. MacDonald says: 

“The roads are more destroyed really by climatic and soil condi- 
tions than they are by any use that is made of them by the public.” 


Payment for Use of Highway 


Now having determined these basic facts it becomes possible 
to answer the query as to whether trucks and busses pay their fair 
share for the use of the public highway. Trucks and busses, based 
on actual registration statistics, constitute but 12 per cent of the 
vehicles using the highway and yet pay 27 per cent of the taxes paid 
by motor vehicles, a total of special taxes paid by such trucks and 
busses in 1930 of $250,000,000. Again quoting from Dr. MacDonald’s 
testimony based on traffic investigations in 11 states: 


“Based on 10,000 miles of operation the owner operated truck 
pays $108.70; the contract carrier pays $132.98; and the common 
earrier truck $195.66. Or based on percentage a common carrier 
truck pays 80 per cent more tax than a private operator, and a 
contract carrier pays 22 per cent more.” 

He concludes his statement regarding the relation of taxes paid 
to the increased cost of construction of pavements for heavy duty 
vehicles by saying: 

“Because of the higher, the considerably higher, taxes paid 
through the gas, registration and other special taxes any increase 
in cost made necessary by the heavier load was being paid by that 
increased tax, because it is not a large figure.” 

I submit this evidence to you. It is unprejudiced. It is based 
on facts and I know of no evidence to contradict it. It is, therefore, 
accepted as proven that trucks and busses pay all increased costs 
of pavements to carry that traffic. This conclusion disposes of the 
claim of subsidized highway transport. 

2. Busses—The steam railroads lost their passenger traffic to 
the private automobile before there was any established_ intercity 
bus service. The reports of the railroads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission showed that substantial losses of passenger traffic to 
automobiles began in 1923. There were no intercity bus lines of 
any consequence operating until 1925. This fact is admitted by such 
outstanding railroad executives as Mr. Budd of the Great Northern, 
and Messrs. Atterbury and Deasy of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Bus 
operations are regulated in every state in the Union but one as 
common carriers. They are not as yet regulated in interstate business, 
although bills for that alleged purpose have been pending before 
Congress at a number of sessions. The bus operators themselves 
desire such regulation; the railroads have demanded the passage of 
legislation which seemed to the industry involved strangulation instead 
of regulation, while the public has not been heard from. It is a 
certainty that Congress will pass a bill regulating the interstate 
operation of motor busses when a fair bill is offered and when the 
public wants that kind of regulation. 


Motor Trucks 


3. Trucks—The operation and business of motor trucking is 
probably less understood or more misunderstood than any type of 
highway transport. The truck has been much abused and has sinned 
greatly by being operated by a small percentage of drivers as if it, 
by reason of its very size, was the owner of the public highway. 
Truck drivers as a class are really remarkable operators, but the 
many have been condemmed for the faults of the few. Driver 
campaigns and safety campaigns are improving that condition. You 
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FAST DEPENDABLE SCHEDULES 


DURING 1931 SHIPPING SEASON 











No. 99 Potato No. 85 
(Caravan ) Special (Nomad ) 

Ly. Norfolk, Va. 11:00 AM Mon. 5:00 PM Mon 11:30 PM Mon. 
Ly. Petersburg, Va, 2:30 PM Mon. 7°00 PM Mon. 1:00 AM Tues. 
Ar. Roanoke, Va. 12:15 AM Tues. 12:30 PM Tues. 
Ly. Roanoke, Va. 1:45 AM Tues 2:30 PM Tues. 
Ar. Portsmouth, Ohio 8:55 PM Tues 10 00 PM Tues. 11:30 AM Wed. 
Ly. Portsmouth, Ohio 11:30 PM Tues. 11:30 PM Tues. 1:30 PM Wed. 
Ar. Columbus, Ohio (ET) 7:00 AM Wed. 7:00 AM Wed. 8:30 PM Wed. 
Ar. Cincinnati, Ohio (ET) 7:00 AM Wed. 7°00 AM Wed. 8:00 PM Wed. 
Ly. Columbus, Ohio PRR (ET) 11:00 AM Wed. 11:00 AM Wed. 1:00 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Chicago, Ill. PRR (CT) 2:45 AM Thurs 2.45 AM Thurs. 9:00 PM Thurs. 
Ly. Cincinnati, Ohio PRR (ET) 1:30 PM Wed. 1:30 PM Wed 12:05 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Chicago, Ill. PRR (CT) 2:00 AM Thurs. 2:00 AM Thurs. 9:00 PM Thurs. 
Ly. Cincinnati, Ohio B74 (ET) 11:00 AM Wed. 11:00 AM Wed. 1:01 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Chicago, Ill. B/4 (CT) 2:30 AM Thurs. 2:30 AM Thurs. 8:00 PM Thurs. 
Ly. Columbus, Ohio PRR (ET) 12:30 PM Wed. 12:30 PM Wed. 11:45 PM Wed. 
Ar. Toledo, Ohio PRR (ET) 8:30 PM Wed. 8:30 PM Wed. 8:30 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Detroit, Mich. PRR (ET) 11:30 PM Wed. 11:30 PM Wed. 9:00 PM Thurs. 
Ly. Cincinnati, Ohio B/4 (ET) 1:35 PM Wed. 1:35 PM Wed. 10:45 PM Wed. 
Ar. Toledo, Ohio B74 (ET) 8:30 PM Wed. 8:30 PM Wed. 1:00 PM Thurs. 
Ar. Detroit, Mich. MC (ET) 4:00 AM Thurs. 4:00 AM Thurs. +:00 AM Fri. 
Ly. Columbus, Ohio NYC (ET) 8:40 AM Wed. 8:40 AM Wed. 11:00 PM Wed. 
Ar. Toledo, Ohio NYC (ET) 3:10 PM Wed. 3:10 PM Wed. 7:00 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Detroit, Mich. MC (ET) 5:30 AM Thurs. 5:30 AM Thurs. 10:00 PM Thurs. 
Ly. Cincinnati, Ohio PRR (ET) 1:15 PM Wed. 1:15 PM Wed. 1:15 PM Thurs. 
Ar. Springfield, Ohio PRR (ET) 4:45 PM Wed. 4:45 PM Wed. $:45 PM Thurs. 
Ar. Detroit, Mich. DT&I (ET) 12:30 AM Thurs. 12:30 AM Thurs 12:30 AM Fri. 
Ly. Columbus, Ohio C&O (ET) 3:15 PM Wed. 3:15 PM Wed. 3:15 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Toledo, Ohio C&O (ET) 8:00 PM Wed. 8:00 PM Wed. 11:00 AM Thurs. 
Ar. Detroit, Mich. PM (ET) 2:00 AM Thurs. 2:00 AM Thurs. 2:00 AM Fri. 
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HE Norfolk and Western Railway — during the potato shipping season 

of 1931 — again offers fast, dependable service from the potato growing 
districts of the Norfolk Southern Railroad, the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, the Seaboard Air Line Railway and the Norfolk Section of Virginia 
to the large consuming centers of the Mid-West. 


“The Potato Special” —operated during the shipping season only, from 
Norfolk and Petersburg, characterizes distinctive standards of fast trans- 
portation service and makes good connections with other lines at Cincinnati 
and Columbus. Direct interchange is made at Norfolk and at Petersburg — 
the 1931 schedules being the quickest and most dependable available. 


This service provides, from both Norfolk and Petersburg, second 
morning deliveries at Cincinnati and Columbus; and third morning deliveries 
at Chicago, Detroit, Toledo and points similarly located. 


For information regarding rates, routes and service, please com- 
municate with your nearest representative of the Norfolk and Western : 
Freight Traffric Department. 


BTERN RAILWAY 


Mm IRGINIA 
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shippers who operate your own trucks must continue this education 
of these men who are your contact with the public, as their actions 
on the highway are translated by your Legislatures into increased 
tax laws and burdensome operating restrictions. The motor truck 
must be taught manners before its place in the transportation field 
can be considered without prejudice. 

Motor trucking is not a transportation system comparable with 
any other transportation system, primarily because of the diversified 
ownership of motor trucks. By actual traffic counts extending over 
a period of years, covering such diversified parts of our country as 
Connecticut, Ohio, Cook County, Illinois, and eleven western states, 
it is an actual established fact that 82 per cent of the three and 
one-half million motor trucks in this country are shipper owned. 
That one statement of fact on the face of it distinguishes truck 
transportation from any other form of transport. Eighty-two per 
cent of the trucks owned and operated by shippers carrying their 
own goods on their private trucks at such times and to such places as 
they desire. Such trucks are in the same class, from a regulatory 
standpoint, as private passenger cars. Eleven per cent of the 
trucks are engaged in contract hauling, leaving but 5 per cent engaged 
as intrastate common carriers, and 2 per cent as interstate common 
carriers. 

The traffic count taken last year in 11 western states for 365 
days by the Bureau of Public Roads, demonstrated that out of 
every 1,000 vehicles that went over the highway— 

885 were passenger cars 
99 were owner operated trucks 
9 were contract operated trucks 
51%4 were intrastate common carrier trucks 
1% were interstate common carrier trucks 


This count checks in remarkable detail with the averages given 
for the country as a whole. 


These trucks do not and cannot constitute a transportation sys- 
tem. They are simply tools of business or plant facilities, if you 
prefer that term. It is a physical impossibility to consolidate that 
diversified ownership into anything even resembling a transportation 
system. This picture may be made clearer by considering the trans- 
portation facility the truck displaced when it came into the 
transportation picture. It replaced the horse and wagon. If you 
will picture the motor truck as a big horse and wagon you will have 
an accurate conception of what it is. It is today doing the horse 
and wagon job, extending its distance of travel and carrying larger 
loads quicker and cheaper, it is true, but nevertheless 82% of the 
motor trucks are doing that horse and wagon job. 

Any fair consideration of the relation of motor trucks to other 
transportation facilities must therefore be premised on the fact that 
only 5% of the motor trucks engaged as intrastate common _ car- 
riers, and only 2% engaged as interstate common carriers, are being 
considered, a total of but 7% of the motor trucks using the high- 
way. The 5% of the motor trucks engaged as intrastate common 
carriers are regulated as common carriers in at least 35 out of 45 
states, so that the only common carrier trucks that are not already 
regulated as to their business, are the 2% of the trucks engaged as 
interstate common carriers. 


I believe that theoretically that 2% of the trucks should be subject 
to federal regulation similar to that imposed on other types of trans- 
portation. But practically, the result of such regulation, the real 
purpose of which should be the protection of the shipping public, 
is the very opposite of that desired. Should drastic regulations be- 
come onerous to common carrier trucks whose rates and service are 
continually subject to competition by the contract carrier truck, 
the common carrier truck would be compelled to give up its franchise 
and operate for only its best accounts as a contract carrier. This 
is exactly what is happening in a number of states where intrastate 
common carrier trucks are now regulated. The contract carrier 
truck is equally subject to the threat of the shipper operating his 
own truck should rates or service be considered unsatisfactory. The 
result of such regulation would only be to deprive the shipper now 
using interstate common carrier trucks of that service, while the 
competition of contract trucks protects the shipper against abuses 
in service and unfair rates. 

There has been no demand by the public or by the shipper for 
interstate common carrier truck regulation, in fact your organiza- 
tion is on record as opposed to it. In the hearings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission examiners the public has been con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

Carry away with vou in your mind this factual picture of the 
motor truck, a tool of business, a plant facility, the shippers’ big 
horse and wagon. 


Coordination 


With these facts before you in regard to (1) highways—for the 
use of which motor transport pays its fair share; (2) busses—com- 
peting with other transportation facilities only in attempting to 
obtain the private passenger car owner as a passenger, regulated 
in practically all states, and anxious to be regulated in interstate 
commerce; and (3) trucks—the tool of business, the big horse and 
wagon, not a transportation system, with only 5% of the trucks 
engaged as intrastate common carriers and only 2% as interstate 
common carriers—consider coordination of motor transport and steam 
railroads. Admit the facts or disprove them so that some common 
ground can be established as a starting point, and this apparently 
difficult problem of years’ standing will go a long way toward solving 
itself. Change is the great competitor. The public and the shipper will 
determine what kind of transportation facilities they want and unless 
present transportation purveyors have what they want to buy, they 
wille go elsewhere for their transportation service. Coordination and 
cooperation between different types of transportation is perfectly 
feasible. The New York Central, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and other railroads have proved that 
in their operations, and it is therefore important that what may 
appear at first blush to he elementary facts in regard to highway 
transport, are facts which must be understood, agreed upon and 
made the basis for progress in transportation resolving the problem 
in the public interest. 


S. O. Dunn for Railroads 


E. R. Oliver, vice-president of the Southern Railway, intro- 
duced the next speaker, S. O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, 
whose subject was “Our National Transportation Problem,” 
which he treated from the railroad point of view. Paul Shoup, 
president of the Southern Pacific, was to have been the railroad 
speaker, but he was prevented by illness from attending and 
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Mr. Dunn stepped into the breach. He did not reply to M 
Dahl directly except to say that he was an adroit advocate. , 

The enormous increase in recent years in the total tex 
collected annually from the American people was declared }, 
Mr. Dunn to be one of the principal causes of the prolongatio. 
and deepening of the present depression. He emphasized that 
there was a close relationship between the tax situation re 
the transportation situation, and contrasted the attitude of busi 
ness men and the public toward the transportation problem with 
their attitude toward the tax problem. 

“In 1920, to restore the earning capacity of the railways 
after they were returned to private operation,” said Mr. Dyny 
“the Commission authorized advances in passenger and frejgh 
rates estimated at $1,550,000,000 annually. When a depression, 
began soon afterward, there was a universal outcry for Zeneral 
reductions of freight rates on the ground that industry and com: 
merce in a period of depression could not bear the rates then jp 
effect. Since 1923, the total taxes paid by the American people 
have increased more than two billion dollars annually, py 
while, in 1922, the Commission made reductions of freight rates 
that, on the basis of 1923 traffic, amounted to $656,000,000, ang 
while reductions of freight rates have since continued to be 
made until, on the basis of the 1929 traffic, they amount t 
$900,000,000 annually, there has been, during the present depres. 
sion, no effective movement started to reduce the enormous 
burden of taxes under which the nation is staggering. In 1993 
the nation’s tax bill was 60 per cent greater than its railroag 
freight bill. In 1930 it was 150 per cent greater. Nevertheless, 
we are now engaged in a nation-wide discussion as to whether 
industry and commerce can secure more economical transporta- 
tion by highway, or inland waterway, or railway, while prac. 
tically ignoring the plain fact that the nation’s rapidly increas. 
ing tax bill is of vastly more importance to industry, commerce, 
and the public than its railroad freight bill. 


“The tax question is related to our tranportation problem 
in various ways. First, the huge increase in taxes unquestiop- 
ably has been one of the principal causes of the prolongation 
and deepening of the present depression and, consequently, of 
the almost unprecedented decline of traffic from which the 
railways are now suffering. Second, the increase in the taxes 
of the railroads themselves has been an important cause of their 
failure to earn a fair return when business has been good, and 
of the dangerous decline of their net operating income since 
business has been bad. Both 1921 and 1931 have been years of 
depression. In 1931 the total earnings of the railways are run 
ning 20 per cent less than in 1921, and their operating expenses 
32 per cent less, while their taxes are 21 per cent greater, and 
are almost equaling the net operating income being earned by 
them from which to pay interest and dividends upon all their 
securities. Third, the railways are suffering more now, and are 
in danger of suffering more in future, from the way in which 
taxes are being levied and spent than almost any other industry. 

“One of the principal causes of the huge increase in taxes 
within recent years have been the vast expenditures made for 
the construction and maintenance of highways. Whether these 
expenditures have or have not been economically justifiable, the 
fact cannot be disregarded, in considering our national trans- 
portation problem, that they have indirectly caused a reduction 
of about $500,000,000 annually in the passenger earnings of the 
railways. The bulk of this loss of passenger earnings has been 
due to the increase in the use of passenger automobiles, but 4 
considerable part of it has been due to the competition of motor 
busses, and, to whatever it has been due, it has made it neces- 
sary for the railways, if they are to function efficiently, to get 
more revenues than they otherwise would need from their 
freight business. Within recent years there has been a rapid 
increase in the use of the highways for the transportation of 
freight by truck, and obviously the more freight that the rail- 
ways could profitably handle which is taken from them by the 
trucks, the higher must be the rates they get for handling the 
remaining traffic if they are to function efficiently. 

“The Panama Canal was built with money raised by tax# 
tion, and much freight business has been diverted to it from 
the railways. Inland waterways are being improved and col 
The diversion of traffic 
from the railways to the waterways also makes it necessary 
for the railways to charge higher rates on their remaining trafic 
than otherwise would be necessary. 

“Now, I certainly do not claim, and I have never heard aly- 
body else claim, in spite of reckless assertions to the contrary, 
that the railways should have a monopoly of transportation of 
that the shipping and traveling public has not a right to use 
any means of transportation it pleases, but we can make 00 
progress in solving our national transportation problem unless 
we consider the developments that have created that problem. 


Coordination and Regulation 
“One means of helping to solve our national transportatio2 
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roblem which is now widely advocated is that of coordination 
. all our different means of transportation. Sound coordination 
a our various means of transportation would be a process which 
would result in each means of transportation handling the traffic 
which it could handle at the lowest cost, with allowances for 
differences in the quality of the service rendered. But we can 
never have economically sound coordination of our different 
means of transportation until they are all subjected to com- 
parable regulation and until those who render transportation 
service by highway and waterway are forced, like the railways, 
to pay out of their own earnings all the costs incurred in 
enabling them to render their service. When they are so differ- 
ently regulated as now, and the railways pay out of their own 
earnings all the costs incurred in rendering their service, while 
the public pays in taxes a large part of the costs incurred in 
rendering transportation service by highway and waterway, 
the rates charged and the traffic handled by the different classes 
of carriers are sure to have little or no relationship to the total 
costs incurred in providing their different kinds of service. 

“Some persons say the railways are seeking protection from 
the competition of more efficient and economical means of trans- 
portation. Those who make such statements either do not 
understand the situation or are deliberately talking buncombe. 
That a means of transportation which is strictly regulated and 
ig not subsidized loses traffic to a means of transportation that 
is not comparably regulated and is subsidized, is certainly no 
evidence of the superior economy and efficiency of the unregu- 
lated and subsidized means of transportation. On the contrary, 
the very fact that any means of transportation seeks subsidies 
and tries to avoid ‘comparable regulation’ shows that it does 
not believe it could withstand competition under government 
policies that treated all means of transportation alike. 

“Continuance of the increasing diversion of traffic from 
the railways to other means of transportation, because other 
agencies use competitive methods that the railways cannot law- 
fully use, and because they are subsidized, can be prevented from 
seriously injuring the railways only by letting the railways 
charge higher rates than otherwise would be necessary. Con- 
tinuance of this policy of unequal regulation and subsidization 
will artificially stimulate the development of uneconomical 
means of transportation, and thus increase our total cost of 
transportation, while incidentally increasing the burden of public 
taxation which already is so great that it has become a menace 
to the progress and prosperity of the nation. 

“Business men often contend that it is in the public interest 
that they shall be allowed to furnish, or as shippers to benefit 
by, what they call ‘cheap’ transportation on highways and water- 
ways, when actually it is cheap to them only because the tax- 
payers pay a large part of the cost of it. If business men believe 
the nation can tax itself rich by subsidizing them in this way, 
why should they indulge in so many solemn warnings against 
similar policies when advocated in the supposed interest of 
working men or farmers? Every subsidy means higher taxes, 
and it is strange that so many business men overlook the fact 
that subsidization of transportation to reduce freight rates 
= invariably costs more in taxes than it saves in freight 
rates. 

“Under the Panama Canal act the railways are now pro- 
hibited from engaging in water transportation. Efforts are being 
made to secure legislation that will exclude them from engaging 
in highway transportation. We constantly hear the theory ad- 
vanced that our various means of transportation should not 
compete with, but should supplement one another, but the 
obvious purpose of such legislation is to promote, and even com- 
pel, unrestricted competition between the different kinds of 
carriers. If we are to have a system of transportation coor- 
dinated in a way that is economically sound the railways must 
be given the same freedom as other companies to engage in 
all forms of water and highway transportation. 

“Our transportation system is now half slave and half free. 
If we are to continue to allow other agencies of transportation 
their present freedom from regulation, then we should give the 
same freedom to our principal means of transportation, in order 
that it may adopt such methods as it may find necessary to get 
sufficient traffic and earnings to enable it to perform the service 
that the public welfare requires that it shall perform.” 


Discussion from Floor 


There was a brief general discussion of these two addresses 
from the floor. H. A. Palmer replied to Mr. Dahl to the extent 
of asking that the official record of the proceedings show that 
Mr. Dahl had made a misstatement when he said that the Asso- 
clated Traffic Clubs had taken action against the regulation 
of common carrier motor trucks in interstate commerce. He 
said Mr. Dahl must have been thinking of some other action 
or some other organization, for the association had never taken 
any such action as that described. 

Mr. Dahl had added a few remarks to his stated address 
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in which he commented on a pamphlet, “Clear the Track for 
Better Business,” issued by the Birmingham Traffic and Trans- 
portation Club and distributed by it at the convention. He said 
there were many things in it that were misleading and unfair. 
A. W. Vogtle, president of the club, replied to him, justifying 
the views thus set forth in the pamphlet which, he said, he 
had not hoped would be read by the delegates and visitors, but 
which he now felt surely would be read. He said the coal 
company of which he was traffic manager used thirty White 
trucks, but that he regarded the motor truck in common carrier 
transport as a greater curse to the South than Sherman’s march 
to the sea. 

Prof. L. C. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago, Charles 
Barham, vice-president of the N. C. & St. L., and T. B. Hen- 
drick, of Oklahoma City, also discussed briefly some phases of 
the addresses. Mr. Barham undertook to show that the private 
automobile was being burdened in order that there might be 
trucks and busses on the highways. 


Education and Research 


As the first order of the afternoon session the report of the 
committee on education and research was read by the secretary, 
F. A. Doebber, of Indianapolis, in the absence of the chairman 
of the committee, Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It was as follows: 


The committee on education and research, appointed at the 
Atlanta meeting last October, has been organized with twenty-six 
members representing railroad, steamship, express, industrial and 
commercial traffic executives and teachers of transportation and 
traffic. The membership includes representatives in every section 
of the United States. 


The time since the organization of the committee has been too 
short for more than the fixing of the foundations of future work. 
A large number of letters have come to the chairman from members 
of traffic clubs and others seeking information with respect to a 
great variety of transportation and traffic matters. All of these 
communications have been answered promptly and an earnest attempt 
has been made to supply the desired information. Many of the 
requests have been inquiries with respect to the survey of industrial 
traffic management published by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Others have had to do with requests for study materials, advice about 
traffic courses and educational opportunities, references to books 
on transportation subjects, interpretation of tariffs, and other sub- 
jects too numerous and varied to mention. 

The chairman has received invitations to speak of the educa- 
tional work of the Associated Traffic Clubs from eight traffic clubs, 
chambers of commerce and traffic study groups, of which seven were 
accepted. Assistance was given in the organization of two new 
university transportation and traffic clubs, and to a junior traffic 
club being projected in Philadelphia. R. S. Mawson, traffic manager, 
J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, and president of the Philadelphia 
Traffic Club, is assisting the establishment of this junior club. 

Two articles were prepared for publication in the Traffic World. 
The first of thesé, ‘‘Traffic as a Profession,’’ was published December 
13, 1930; the second, ‘‘Education for Traffic Management,” was pub- 
lished January 31, 1931. Reprints were made of these articles, and 
over 15,000 copies have been distributed to traffic clubs and study 
groups. 

Several projects are now being undertaken by the committee 
in order to carry forward the splendid work done by former com- 
mittees under the chairmanship of Wayne E. Butterbaugh, whose 
— _ the Department of Commerce survey should be carried 
orward. 

A series of papers dealing with “A National Transportation 
Policy” is being prepared by eight members of the committee. 
These will constitute a symposium to be published in book form 
by the association as material for discussion in traffic study groups. 
The subjects covered by these papers include: Motor Transportation, 
Mileage Freight Rates, Waterway Transportation, Pipe Line Trans- 
portation, Air Freight Transportation, Store Door Freight Services, 
Freight Solicitation, the Coordination of Transportation Facilities, 
and a National Transportation Policy. 


A second project is a survey of the opportunities and facili- 
ties for education and advancement in this newest profession, traf- 
fic management, which is being conducted by the chairman. It is 
hoped that ways and means can be devised of placing in small volume 
the opportunities offered by traffic management, and the materials 
available to students of traffic in the hands of those who are am- 
bitious to enter the profession, and to advance in it. 

A third project contemplates the assistance of traffic clubs and 
traffic study clubs through the supply of materials for study and 
the supply of speakers on subjects related to traffic study and re- 
search. The members of the committee are eager to assist the 
program by speaking on traffic and transportation matters at traffic 
and traffic study clubs whenever possible. 

A fourth project proposes to encourage the establishment and 
development of traffic and transportation clubs in universities and 
colleges, with the end in view of uniting these clubs into a national 
league or association connected with and under the sponsorship of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. Several traffic and trans- 
portation clubs are now in existence and flourishing in several uni- 
versities and colleges. The chairman wishes to recommend that 
consideration be given to the encouragement of these organizations 
by the Associated Traffic Clubs. 

A fifth project is as yet in embryonic form. It has in view a 
survey of traffic education in universities and colleges with the object 
of assisting in the development of ideas of courses in traffic and 
transportation as required courses in the curricula of schools of 
commerce and business administration. It is hoped that the support 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce can be enlisted in making a survey of traffic 
and education. It is believed that a survey of this kind will sub- 
stantiate the view of many transportation and traffic men that the 
importance of transportation as a factor in production and distribu- 
tion is so great that all students of business administration should 
be familiar with the principles of transportation and traffic so that 
they will be better business men and more intelligent users of trans- 
portation facilities. 
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It should be borne in mind that the success of the program of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America and of the efforts of the 
committee on education and research depends on the cooperation and 
support of every traffic club member and every traffic and trans- 
portation man in the United States. The committee can do nothing 
without the continued interest and support which has been re- 
ceived so fully in the past. 


Traffic Management Survey 


Mr. Doebber also reported on the activities of the associa- 
tion and its member clubs with respect to the traffic manage- 
ment survey issued by the U. S. Department of Commerce at the 
suggestion of the association and under the direct supervision 
of Prof. W. E. Butterbaugh, of the University of Minnesota, 
then chairman of the committee on education and research. 
He said the association had bought 9,000 copies and had dis- 
posed of all but 73 among the traffic clubs and others interested. 

Frank E. Lyons, of the transportation division, bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
was present and was called on for remarks. He said 18,000 
copies of the report had been sold, which indicated the demand 
for the survey that had been made. The department still had 
11,000 copies of the report available. He said the department 
was willing to carry on the campaign it had begun and would 
cooperate to the fullest extent with the association in convinc- 
ing business of the value of adequate traffic departments. 

He gave some interesting estimates as to the number of 
traffic men in the country, stating that the total, both railroad 
and industrial, was between 25,000 and 30,000. He suggested 
that, in view of the developments that had taken place in the 
profession, “distribution engineer’ would perhaps be a better 
title than “industrial traffic manager.” He gave it as his 
opinion that, if the value of industrial traffic work had been 
more generally realized in the matter of adjusting supply to 
demand, the present industrial depression would not have been 
so severe. 


Address by Prof. Kidd 


Howard C. Kidd, professor of commerce, University of Pitts- 
burgh, the next speaker, took for his subject, “(One Phase of a 
Program of Regulation.” This phase might be described as the 
lack of coordination, not of transportation, but of regulation it- 
self, especially with respect to the work of the federal and state 
commissions. 

“It takes only a superficial analysis of our present regulation 
of commerce to see that it is not geared in terms of modern 
economic progress,” said he. “One reason for this defect is that 
we look upon commerce piece-meal and not as a whole. Just as 
too many cooks spoil the broth, so too many fingers in the pie of 
regulation produce results that are bound to be unsatisfactory. 

“A visitor from Mars who has heard of our genius for organi- 
zation would be amazed to find that the Commission may control 
interstate but not intrastate commerce; that it has the power 
to regulate pipe lines for the transportation of oil, but not for 
the piping of gas; that it may determine joint rail-water rates, 
but not port to port rates; and that it has no jurisdiction what- 
ever over motor vehicle or airplane transportation. Much has 
been said regarding the coordination of transportation, but much 
more needs to be said regarding the coordination of regulation. 

“Among the many obstacles to the coordination of regulation, 
none is more baffling than the distinction that is drawn between 
interstate and intrastate commerce. Why does this distinction 
exist? What effect has it on the regulation of commerce? What 
is to be done about it?” 

He continued as follows: 

The reason for the distinction that is made between interstate and 
intrastate commerce is not hard to find. It rests upon that clause in 
the federal Constitution which gives to Congress the power to regulate 
commerce among the states. Since the powers not granted to the 
federal government are reserved to the states, the states retain the 
right to regulate commerce within their own boundaries. 

That the constitution distinguishes between interstate and intra- 
state commerce is not surprising since it was adopted in the stage- 
coach age—eighteen years before Robert Fulton’s little craft sailed 
up the Hudson, thirty-six years before De Witt Clinton opened the 
Erie Canal, and thirty-nine years before John Carroll laid the corner- 
stone of the Baltimore and Ohio kKailroad. The Constitution thus 
reflects an economic order that was, in part, the product of a trans- 
portation system which we can best understand today by visiting a 
museum. 

Even with the growth of railroads that followed in the wake of 
the crude undertakings of the ’30’s and ’40’s, the conception of com- 
merce as national was slow to mature. In fact, almost a century 
elapsed before Congress exercised in an important way the powers 
granted to it in the Constitution to regulate interstate commerce. 
Meanwhile, the states had already made considerable headway in 
regulating trade within their own boundaries, and they had even gone 
so far as to assume control over interstate rates. At this juncture 
the Supreme Court, in the Wabash decision of 1886 (118 U. S. 557), 
informed the states that they exceeded their authority when they 
attempted to control interstate traffic, and thereby practically forced 
Congress to bring into play its latent powers. This Congress did by 
passing the interstate commerce act of 1887. 

In passing this act, Congress was careful to assure the states that 
no invasion of their rights was intended, and in the very first section 
of the law we find the statement that its provisions did not apply 
“to transportation of passengers or property—wholly within one 
etmte. . as 
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This language is plain enough, and at the time it evidently m 
that when traffic moves physically within a state it is, by its fant 
nature, beyond the jurisdiction of federal control. Very 


Difficulties of Situation. 


__, Plain as is this language, it bristles with difficulties when we 
into consideration the interstate commerce act as a whole 
especially when we view its administration in terms of commer + 
the —- age. les 
e interstate commerce act imposes upon the Commi 
duty of maintaining reasonable conditions of transportation theyt 
out the country; it insists that discriminations, either personal’, 
local, must be eliminated; and it provides that the carriers as q whi rn 
or in groups should be allowed such rates as will render a fair returs 
on fair valuation. How is it possible to carry out the spirit of th = 
provisions if the orders of the Commission can be made to apply be 
they relate to a shipment, for example, that moves two hundred miles 
because on the very last mile it crosses a state boundary, but do mee 
apply to a similar shipment that moves one hundred ninety-nine mile 
ane it a — of the state es a , 
Jaiving aside the inconsistency between this dual cont 
merce and the spirit of the interstate commerce act as it prt he 
significant inquiry is whether the distinction between federal’ ang 
state control is in harmony with the economics of commerce in this 
“Teer ¢ ffic is interstat i 
- ether traffic is interstate or intrastate, it moves on 
bill of lading; it utilizes the same tracks, trains and termina ame 
it employs carriers that base their rates and financial structures’ upon 
considerations that take into account their properties as a whole. But 
more important than these obvious facts is the element of relationshi 
that inheres in practically all rates no matter how local they appear 
The fairness of a rate in Pennsylvania for example, is judged by 
standards prevailing in Ohio and Illinois; and the complex forces of 
market competition are such that even when traffic is physically intra- 
state, its economic influence is likely to be no more local than that 
of sound waves. 

The national aspect of all commerce is most easily illustrated in 
the case of the movement of raw materials. Pittsburgh receives most 
of its limestone necessary for the production of pig iron from the 
Altoona district which is in Pennsylvania; and the furnaces at Youngs- 
town receive limestone from points within Ohio. So far the trans- 
actions are intrastate. But the steel from Youngstown competes with 
that from Pittsburgh in such markets as Detroit and St. Louis, To 
claim that the rates on limestone have no bearing upon the interstate 
movement of steel is to ignore the influence of costs upon selling price 
While the interstate commerce act, therefore, intended that when 
traffic moves physically within a state it should be distinguished from 
interstate commerce, economics makes no such distinction. 


This conflict between law and economics came to a head in two 
cases decided by the Supreme Court shortly before the war. The first 
decision was made in the Minnesota rate cases in 1913. Some years 
before 1913 the state commission of Minnesota lowered rates on traffic 
moving wholly within the state. Typical of the points affected was 
the city of Duluth. But Duluth had always been grouped for rate- 
making purposes with Superior, which is just across the state bound- 
ary line in Wisconsin. To preserve the established commercial balance 
it was, therefore, necessary for the railroads to extend the lower rates 
to Superior. Here was a clear case of interstate commerce being 
affected by an adjustment of rates on traffic that was physically 
intrastate. The court recognized this economic element and fore- 
shadowed the extension of federal control that was soon to follow. 

One year later, in the Shreveport case, the paramount authority 
of the federal government was definitely asserted. Shreveport is 
located near the Texas line and competes with Houston and Dallas 
for markets in eastern Texas. The Texas commission instituted a 
scale of intrastate rates that seriously affected the business of the 
Shreveport distributors. After long drawn out litigation, the Supreme 
Court upheld the right of the federal Commission to control the Texas 
intrastate rates in so far as they affected interstate commerce, In 
rendering this decision the Supreme Court put its finger on the vital 
problem when it declared: ‘‘We are not unmindful of the gravity of 
the question that is presented when state and federal views conflict. 
But it was recognized at the beginning that the nation could not 
osname if interstate and foreign commerce were governed by many 
masters. ...” 


Following these liberal interpretations, the transportation act of 
1920 recognized the new concept of federal authority over intrastate 
commerce by providing that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should assume jurisdiction when rates or regulation imposed by state 
commissions create conditions which result in “undue, unreasonable, 
and unjust discrimination against interstate or foreign commerce— 
the law of any state or the decision or order of any state authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 


Important as is the advance that has been made in our idea of 
what constitutes intefstate commerce, it has not gone far enough. 
Each case involving this issue has to be fought through the commis- 
sions or the courts, while years elapse and large sums of money are 
spent in litigation by shippers and carriers before the question of 
jurisdiction can actually be determined. 


At the present time, the Interstate Commerce Commission cannot 
assert its authority until it can be shown that an intrastate rate has 
actually obstructed interstate commerce. Only after the horse is 
stolen can the policeman be summoned. 


To prove that commerce has been obstructed is not always an 
easy matter, since, in the meantime, other factors than the lowering 
of the rate may confuse the situation and make it difficult statistically 
to point to the new level of rates as the determining factor in the 
movement of traffic. Moreover, it often happens that shippers will 
continue their interstate shipments in the blind hope that readjust- 
ments will be speedily made. If this is done, no obstruction to inter- 
state commerce can be proved. Furthermore, shippers are often 
reluctant to testify in an intrastate rate case. Wither they fear 
retaliation from industries that benefit from the decisions of state 
commissions, or their plants are so scattered both within and across 
state lines that they can take advantage of federal or state jurisdic- 
tion as their interests dictate. In addition to these general factors 
that limit the Interstate Commerce Commission in asserting its 
authority over intrastate rates, is a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court rendered by Chief Justice Hughes. According to this decision, 
the Commission is unable to make orders having state-wide applica- 
tion until proof is presented that interstate shippers have an oppor- 
tunity to compete throughout the state. This obstacle is almost insur- 
mountable. And yet if the Interstate Commerce Commission can make 
orders that are confined to one part of a state only, the opportunities 
for discriminations are greatly increased. 

Taking a general view of the regulation of transportation today, 
in spite of some advances that have been made in our national view 
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state control is still effective enough to thwart the 
olicies based on broad economic lines. 


Two Current Cases 


wo cases of current interest illustrate the awkwardness and con- 
hat result from our failure to place in the hands of one admin- 
pody decisions regarding rates. The first case is generally 
s the short haul iron and steel case; the second involves the 
f stone from Ohio points to the Mahoning and Shenango 
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ee short haul iron and steel case has an involved history. It 
ew out of an investigation initiated by the Interstate Commerce 
‘ommission in 1926, as a result of the Hoch-Smith resolution passed 
by Congress the year before. The Commission conducted its investi- 
gation for the purpose of bringing order out of chaos in Official Classi- 
fcation Territory. In June, 1929, the Commission rendered a decision 
that prescribed a mileage scale for the entire area. As if to forestall 
the barrage of dissent that would come from the various state com- 
missions, the Interstate Commerce Commission uttered the plea that 
it must have known at the time to be a forlorn hope: 
“ “Jt is obvious—that the general revision of the rate structure 
along the broad lines prescribed can successfully accomplish its pur- 
pose only if rates within the several states are at the same time 
subjected to such revision as may be necessary to bring them into 
full harmony with the interstate rates prescribed. In fact, representa- 
tives of the state commissions were invited to cooperate in these pro- 
ceedings, and the conclusions herein have been reached after confer- 
ence with representatives from a number of the intersted state 
missions.” ‘ 
onThat this plea for cooperation from the state commissions was a 
forlorn hope soon became apparent. The state commissions of Illinois 
and Indiana suspended the prescribed mileage scale while the shippers 
in the Pittsburgh district entered a complaint before the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania commission, which 
does not have the power to suspend rates, conducted hearings and 
finally rendered a decision in February, 1931. In rendering its opinion, 
the Pennsylvania commission admitted the relationship of rates that 
we have referred to as inherent in practically all intrastate rates when 
it said that the issue in the case “is based primarily upon the fact 
that short haul rates have not been increased in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Philadelphia, where competitors 
are located.” Although this admission seems to give the case away 
and throw it into the lap of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Pennsylvania commission assumed jurisdiction and substituted its own 
mileage scale for that of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Another case that is now in the process of litigation involving 
the shipment of fluxing limestone further exhibits our present inade- 
quate and clumsy method of regulating rates. Limestone is shipped 
from northwestern Ohio to fourteen furnaces in the Mahoning and 
Shenango districts. Nine of these furnaces are on the Ohio side of 
the state boundary line and five are on the Pennsylvania side. Prior 
to June, 1928, these fourteen furnaces were treated as a unit for rate 
making purposes, each paying a rate of $1.26 a ton for the limestone 
it received. In June, 1928, however, from one point of origin the rate 
to the nine furnaces on the Ohio side of the line was reduced ‘to $1.05 
per ton, a rate that was later sanctioned by the Ohio commission as 
reasonable for the shipment of limestone to the nine furnaces in Ohio 
from all points of origin in the northwestern part of the state. In the 
meantime, the five furnaces in Pennsylvania have been charged the 
old interstate rate of $1.26 per ton, a rate penalty of 16 per cent due 
to the unfortunate location of the state boundary line. 

To add to the complexity of this case, certain quarries in Pennsyl- 
vania that had sold their limestone to the Ohio furnaces in competi- 
tion with the limestone from Northwestern Ohio see in the reduced 
rates granted their rivals by the Ohio commission a threat to their 
trade, Since the Pennsylvania shippers are transporting their product 
across the state boundary line, they can appeal neither to the Ohio 
commission nor to the Pennsylvania commission. They can secure 
relief only from the Interstate Commerce Commission. But with the 
best of intentions, how can the Interstate Commerce Commission deal 
adequately with this problem unless it can establish rates on limestone 
regardless of the point of origin and destination? 

Whether the Ohio and the Pennsylvania commissions are right or 
wrong in the rate levels they have established on products moving 
within their boundaries is not at issue; but, in the vital matter of 
administration, the distinction between interstate and intrastate com- 
merce obviously violates the most elementary principles of economics. 

When we realize, further, that certain shippers are in a position 
to sidestep state regulations by utilizing transit privileges under which 
essentially local shipments by a stroke of the pen are made part of 
interstate commerce, the futility of distinguishing between interstate 
and intrastate commerce becomes increasingly apparent. 


; The Remedy 

It is easier by far to point out the defects of our system of federal 
and state control of rates than to prescribe a workable remedy. 
C In theory, the easiest solution would be an amendment to the 
onstitution giving to Congress the power to regulate intrastate as 
well as interstate commerce. While an amendment would be the 
pape way out of our difficulties, in practice it would be most difficult 
0 — Is it, then, reasonable to hope that a solution of this gen- 
tral problem will come at the initiative of the state commissions 
themselves? 
the Pe f the cooperation of the states among themselves and with 
bin ederal government has extended in many directions. Our uniform 
ae = lading, our negotiable instruments law, and the fact that 
pit y states and territories require federal licenses for all aircraft 
the <r operating within their borders are striking examples of 
pod iity of the states to harmonize their policies once they are 
ao that the issues involved are matters that by their very 
merce Cac more than local in scope. Moreover, the Interstate Com- 
etatiy ommission and the state commissions have displayed a coop- 
bette € spirit that reflects credit all around. Nowhere is this attitude 

r expressed than in the following declaration of the Interstate 
ommerce Commission: 
ten It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the findings and conclu- 
pov of State commissions respecting the reasonableness of intrastate 
aa ne puld be given great weight—should not be lightly disturbed 
m at we consider it our duty to cooperate in every way with the 
State authorities.” 
with ay last year we find that the state commissions collaborated 
involvi e Interstate Commerce Commission in twenty-two proceedings 
aband ng intrastate rates, in addition to forty-one construction or 
can ent cases. If the state commissions would go much further 
the Fe ta to abstain from interfering with rate matters when once 
mere erstate Commerce Commission has decided that interstate com- 

€ is involved, we would be on the path of sound regulation. 
would ~e state commissions are in a position to initiate policies that 

rankly concede the national character of commerce, we must 
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admit that they would be only human in refusing to surrender their 
present control over rates. It seems, therefore, that, in addition to 
a liberal attitude on the part of the Supreme Court, the only practical 
way out of the impasse lies in the assertion of the federal government 
that any order of a state commission respecting rates may be sus- 
pended and subject to review by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
before it becomes effective. This procedure would tend to integrate 
the state commissions with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
it would resemble the legal process of carrying cases from the state 
courts of last resort to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

If the distinction between interstate and intrastate commerce 
were modified or eliminated altogether, one step in the development 
of a general program of centralized administration would have been 
taken. That there would be strong opposition to taking this step is 
apparent from the following opinion expressed by one of our leading 
authorities of state regulation: 

“T have no doubt an exceedingly strong argument in favor of your 
suggestion can be made; and an equally strong one for wiping out all 
the reserved powers of the states, thereby enabling Congress to pro- 
vide uniform laws for the government of traffic upon the highways, 
as to taxation of railroads and other public utilities, as to railroad 
and utility franchises, as to marriage and divorce, bills and notes, 
sales of goods, land titles, policies of insurance, qualifications and 
rights of voters and many other matters, as to which it may seem 
that uniform laws would be an improvement over the heterogeneous 
regulations now provided by the several states. Nevertheless, I favor 
preservation of the powers of the states, including such as are left 
respecting railroad rates applicable to intrastate commerce.” 

This opinion brushes aside the proposal to recognize a national 
conception of commerce because its logic, if applied, might radically 
disturb our established routine of doing things. If a private business 
today were operated upon this principle we would attribute its policy 
to senility. 

It is the business of vigorous minds to accept the challenge of 
events all around us and to plan a national transportation policy that 
will keep pace with the technical and economic progress of the age. 
If such planning is intelligent and courageous, there is little doubt 
that the resulting program of regulation will ultimately wipe out all 
artificial distinctions between interstate and intrastate commerce. 


Coordination of Regulation 


In conclusion, it should be said that the proposal to wipe out 
the artificial distinction between interstate and intrastate commerce 
is only one detail of the larger program—the coordination of trans- 
portation regulation. 

This program is based on sound economics. It recognizes that 
all forms of transportation, whether interstate, intrastate, rail, motor, 
air or water, are parts of one stream of commerce, and that, if this 
stream is to be regulated at all, it should be by one master control. 

Sound as is this principle of regulation, we are today far from 
its realization. Besides the control of commerce by state and federal 
commissions that has been described, we have the strange anomaly of 
the War Department, the Department of Commerce and the Shipping 
Board exercising jurisdiction over the movement of commodities, 
without reference either to each other or to any general national 
policy. When we consider further that one growing segment of 
commerce—traffic that moves in interstate trucks and busses—is 
unregulated, the utter confusion of our present position is apparent. 

The result of this muddle is uneven justice, and uneven justice 
is no justice at all. On the one hand, we have the railroads tightly 
laced in a straightjacket of regulation and compelled to earn their 
own way; on the other hand, we have the government barge line, 
untrammeled by restrictions and backed by the taxing power of the 
nation, competing with and short-hauling the railroads. Between 
these extremes are the private barge lines and motor vehicles which 
thrive on public subsidies in varying degrees. 

This chaotic situation has grown up gradually and, perhaps, 
thoughtlessly. It can be remedied by coordinated regulation, provid- 
ing the public insists that the government should play no favorites, 
and should offer fair and equal treatment to all forms of trans- 


portation. , 
What form the desired coordinated regulation should take is a 


matter of opinion. Either the control of commerce should center 
in one commission, or a cabinet portfolio should be created—such as 
the Ministry of Transport in England—to harmonize the activities 
of our various agencies of regulation and to relate them to a defensible 
national policy of transportation. 


Report of Directors 


Henry A. Palmer, chairman of the board of directors, re- 
ported that the board had been in session all the previous day. 
It had acted favorably on the applications for membership of 
the Newark Traffic Club and the Capital District Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Albany, N. Y.; and had reinstated the Twin City 
Women’s Traffic Club, which had dropped out for a time. 

The board had instructed the committee on education and 
research to consider and report on a plan for affiliation with 
the association of college transportation clubs and other study 
clubs. 

He said the association was involved in something like an 
endless chain, appreciating the need of establishing better direct 
contact with individual members of clubs to insure continued 
and additional memberships of clubs in the association, but at 
the same time needing these memberships to furnish the money 
with which thus to expand its program. He said a special com- 
mittee had been appointed to consider ways and means of 
raising money and something definite was expected. In the 
meantime, as a step in the desired direction, he said the official 
minutes of the proceedings of this convention would be printed 
in the Associated Traffic Clubs Bulletin and copies of the 
Bulletin would be furnished to all clubs in sufficient quantities 
for distribution among their members. 

He made a plea to delegates present to impress on the 
officers of their clubs the importance of paying attention to com- 
munications from the association and disseminating among 
club members information transmitted from national head- 
quarters. If members of a club felt that they were not getting 
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enough out of membership in the national association, he said, 
it was generally because the officers of the club were not 
cooperating with the association in making its work effective. 


Address by Ashburn 


In an address on “Inland Waterways,” Major General T. Q. 
Ashburn, chairman and executive of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, the government barge line agency, offered for con- 
sideration a plan providing a basis for settlement of the problem 
of division of revenue accruing from barge-rail movements. Settle- 
ment of that problem, he indicated, would remove the chief 
obstacle to coordination of railways, waterways and motorways, 
and permit the government's barge line demonstration to be 
carried to a conclusion. 

Leading up to his discussion of the division-of-revenue prob- 
lem, the general reviewed the legislative and operating history 
of the federal barge line experiment and emphasized the steps 
taken by Congress to make possible an effective demonstration 
of the desirability of restoring inland waterway transportation. 
He told of the “campaign of public education” carried on by 
him “to bring home to the people of the United States their 
vital interest in the problem,” in which, among other things, 
the public was told that there was a lack of transportation 
facilities; of the creation by Congress in 1924 of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, and of the passage of the Denison 
barge line expansion act in 1928, “giving us ten additional mil- 
lion dollars,’ and providing for extension of government barge 
service on the Mississippi and its tributaries, except the Ohio, 
all to the end that it might be demonstrated that federal ex- 
penditures for improvement and maintenance of inland water- 
ways were justified. 

He pointed out that the present operations of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation extended from Minneapolis to New 
Orleans, thence via the connecting waterways to Mobile, and 
thence up the Warrior River system to Birmingport. He said 
that, in July this year, the operations would be extended to 
Peoria, on the Illinois River, later to Chicago, and probably in 
1932 to Kansas City, Mo. He said the chances were that, to 
have suitable facilities available to extend the corporation’s 
operations further than now contemplated, an appropriation act 
would have to be passed. He believed that the provisions of the 
Denison act with respect to extension of the services of the 
barge line as well as the termination of operation thereof by 
the government when specified conditions had been met, “should 
be answer enough to those who are apprehensive that the Inland 
Waterways Corporation will develop into a gigantic socialistic 
enterprise.’”’ He said the corporation had a definite mission of 
pioneering and demonstrative work to complete. 

“Too often the fact is overlooked,” said he, “that what is 
being done is carrying into effect the mandates of existing law, 
which contemplate the withdrawal of the government from its 
transportation facilities, and their ultimate transfer to private 
ownership; quite different from the conception of socialism 
which can be found in any dictionary. 

“The fact that there has been a continuing policy, fully 
supported by the advisory board (of the corporation), the Sec- 
retary of War, and the Congress, is the reason that the corpora- 
tion has succeeded to some extent in its mission. 

“That policy has been to bring about a situation where the 
people will get the benefit of money they have spent in the form 
of taxes to create navigable streams, through cheaper fransporta- 
tion, and to prove such cheaper transportation to be econom- 
ically sound and attractive to private capital. This cheaper 
transportation can only be extended to the whole country 
through coordination and cooperation of rail, water, and 
motor carriers, and the participating carriers must get a living 
revenue through such cooperation. We have no desire to de- 
prive the participating rail or motor carriers of a fair share of 
the accruing revenue for joint service performed and, where 
there is a comparable rail route, or motor route to a rail-water 
or motor-water route, we are willing to give the participating 
rail or motor carrier the same revenue it would receive from its 
connecting rail, or motor, route. Where there is no comparable 
land route, we insist only that each participating carrier get a 
fair share of the resultant revenue, such share bearing some 
fair relation to the cost of the service performed. We have 
heretofore publicly announced that our conception of the proper 
method of dividing the accruing revenue is a first-class rate-pro- 
rate. .. . ‘While believing this to be a fair yard stick we have 
publicly announced that if a more equitable scheme could be 
devised, we would welcome it and accept it gladly.” 

Continuing, and leading up to the presentation of his divi- 
sion-of-revenue plan, General Ashburn said: 


: If we can arrange an equitable division of accruing revenue, it 
is my honest belief that the problem of routes, regardless of circuity 
or other limitations, will disappear, and that the railways, the water- 
ways, and the motorways, will cooperate to bring about a national 
transportation system. Our problems will have been solved. 

It has been brought to my attention many times that if the 
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first-class rates in the various freight territories bore some re 
able relation to a mileage pro-rate in the same territories —— 
stick proposed would probably be acceptable to the railroads yan 
because there does not exist a reasonable mileage pro-rate ie 
pointed out that the first-class rate-pro-rate would penalize 4 
railroads at the expense of others, and we are asked to seek a 
other formula that will prevent this. Some 
It does not seem to me that this question is one to be solyeg », 
a combination of rail and water lines. There is at this time we by 
derstand, a question of division between the Centra] Freight aw 
and the Southwestern Lines, hinging upon this very point whist 
will eventually be decided by the Commission. If this matter “4 
divisions between the various rail lines is amicably settled, th : 
can be no question of the justice of the yard stick proposed’ by oy 
and it should be adopted. ° 


All Transportation Subsidized 


Such being the case, why should we not now adopt it, remove 
all restrictions as to where freight. may originate or terminate, ang 
agree to make retroactive any divisions which may be determined 
by the Commission to be correct? E ’ 

It seems to me that most of the public discussions have referreg 
too much to competition between the various forms of transportation 
their rights, the effect of such competition upon the revenues of the 
carriers, and far too little upon the rights of the public to get that 
form of transportation which is of most value to them. Whatever 
we may say to the contrary, each form of transportation hag been 
subsidized, is subsidized, and will continue to be subsidized if the 
public so wishes; and rest assured, my friends, that the public does 
so wish. Why, then, should we not cease to expend the enormous 
sums of money which must have been, and are being expended, cer- 
tainly by the railroads, to propagandize against every other form 
of transportation? 

We are quite sure that the problem of division of accruing reye. 
nue can be definitely settled, and that it should be settled and joint 
routes established subsequently. Perhaps this is conceived to pe 
another departure trom what has hitherto been contended. 

f so, make the most of it. ‘‘We are,’’ as Cleveland said, “cop- 
fronted with a condition, not a theory;’”’ and having definitely and 
conscientiously tried for a year to deal with rail committees as 
whole, on their theory that such dealings would result in some def. 
inite agreement, and having found nothing but a solid wall con- 
fronting us, we must find some other means of accomplishing what 
Congress has ordained should be accomplished—the promotion, en- 
couragement and development of waterways, and the fostering and 
preserving in full vigor of both rail and water transportation. 

The following is offered as a tentative basis for consideration, 
the plan being predicated upon the following premises: 

1. That the existing rate structure of the country is an anomaly 
and bears no connection to actual service performed by the carriers 

2. That the costs per ton-mile of railroads vary in different parts 
of the country according to population, volume of traffic, and geo- 
graphical location. 

3. That the establishment of rail-water-rail routes and rates 
where there are no comparable all rail routes is a pioneering work, 

4. That it is the desire of all connecting carriers in this pioneer- 
ing work to be fair, to work out such divisions of revenue as will 
be profitable to all concerned, and to give the public such advantages 
as are inherent in water transportation. 


The Plan 


Let us assume that the Federal Barge Line has interchange con- 
nections with the Illinois Central, the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Texas and Pacific, for example. Since the actual oeprating cost per 
ton-mile for each of these carriers for the year can be readily de- 
termined, what objection could be offered to dividing the accruing 
revenue according to the actual cost per ton-mile of each carrier 
and proportionately to the number of miles of carriage actually per- 
formed by each carrier. The excess of miles by river between river 
ports over direct rail route, would have no real bearing, for whatever 
that excess may be, the barge line has to perform the service ata 
ton-mile cost. 

Under this scheme, the participating lines would apply the total 
actual cost of the movement, or the sum of the separate costs of the 
carriers as a great common denominator, in determining the fraction 
of the joint revenue to which each carrier was entitled. In this way 
the Federal Barge Lines would deal with each railroad upon exactly 
the same basis—the actual cost to the carrier. : 

For example, suppose the I. C. carried freight 700 miles to St. 
Louis and the barge lines carried it 1,200 miles from St. Louis to 
Baton Rouge, and the T. P. 500 miles from Baton Rouge to Fort 
Worth, Tex. Furthermore, for the purpose of illustration, let us 
suppose that the cost per ton-mile of the I. C. was 10 mills and the 
cost per ton-mile of barge service 5 mills, and the cost of the T. if 
12 mills. Then the share of the total joint revenue to which the 
I. C. would be entitled would be 700x10 mills equal 7,000 mills; 
the share of the joint revenue to which the barge line would be 
entitled would be 1200x5 mills, equal 6,000 mills; and the share of 
joint revenue to which the T. P. would be entitled would be 500 x 12 
mills, equal 6,000 mills. Since the total cost of this movement would 
be 19,000 mills, the I. C. would be entitled to 7/19 of the joint revenue, 
the barge line to 6/19 and the T. P. to 6/19 of the joint revenue. 

Under this system, each carrier would be entitled to a just return 
for its services and each rail carrier would receive exactly the same 
treatment from the barge line. an 

Of course, the cost per ton-mile not only varies between localities 
but varies for the same railroad from year to year. Accordingly, ! 
would be perhaps advisable to have these divisions changed yearly, 
the basis for such division being determined by the yearly report of 
the carriers to the Interstate Commerce Commission. i 

Such a plan, by recognizing the difference in cost per —— 
of carriers operating in different localities, seems to be fair; an 
ought to be profitable to all concerned. It is offered merely for con- 
sideration. 


At the close of General Ashburn’s address, M. J. Gormley, 
executive vice-president of the American Railway Associatio}, 
was called on for a few remarks and responded with words of 
encouragement for the work the association is trying to do. 

At the dinner Wednesday evening in the ballroom of the 
Palmer House, there were five hundred present, including mab} 
J. H. Mangold, president of the Traffic Club of Chicag®, 
presided. The invocation was by Dr. Horton. President T. T. 
Harkrader, of the association, was introduced and said 4 few 
words about the work of the clubs. The formal speakers of 
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ening were Carl R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific, 
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and W. H. Day, head of the transportation department of the 


industrial Traffic League. 
Address by Carl R. Gray 


mber of Commerce and president of the National 


Mr. Gray’s subject was, “The Human Equation in the Rail- 


road Business.” 


or | 


He spoke ramblingly and charmingly in more 
ess of a reminiscent vein, for the most part, though now and 
then he threw in a remark calculated to remove some of the 


impressions that might have been left by Mr. Day, who preceded 
him and who had scored the railroads heavily, in speaking on 


the subject, “A National Transportation Problem.” 
did, however, say this, in beginning his address: 


Mr. Gray 


In order not to interfere with the proper digestive processes it 
is my serious intention not to deal in any statistics; certainly in 
. and I am not going to mention the question of 


no prophecies; 


etition in transportation, fair or unfair, migratory, 
— however, to which 


statutory, or otherwise. 
I want to direct attention. — 

There seems to be a feeling more or less prevalent that the steam 
railways, which have been the fundamental transportation in America 


for a century, are seriously threatened with decadence. 


take exception. : 
: The growth of America has been measured by and has been 


responsive chiefly to its transportation capacities. 


There is one feature, 


amphibious, 


And to this 


No one agency 


other than the railroads can more than partially supply this need 


and that only in a desultory and widely separated way. 


The railroads feel that as to certain competitive forms of trans- 
portation there has been an unfairness of treatment, and they have 


stated their case to the public. 


The sympathetic consideration which 


has been given this declaration is a speaking illustration in itself 
of the realization now largely entertained by the public of the neces- 
sity for the maintenance of an efficient system of rail transportation. 

“A great many people wholly mistake the railroad situation. The 


railroads in and of themselves do not produce or create. a 
They are the reflex of business conditions 


on the contrary, a result. t 
When business 


in this country, and prohably the most faithful reflex. 


They are, 


is depressed, they are depressed; and when business comes back, 


they come back. 
railroads to be kept from participating in 


It is as impossible in the last analysis for the. 
the nation’s prosperity 


as it is for them to avoid participation in its vicissitudes. 
The railroads are not passe by any means, and for the great 
majority of traffic they are just as essential, and even more S80, as 


they have ever been. 


And it is a fact that they have in themselves 


elements of strength which the ordinary industry does not have. 
In depression their business does not go down as far as the average 
industry, as current reports will 
earnings reach the high level which industry sometimes attains, but 
throughout it all they have preserved and will continue to sustain 
a medium which under fair and reasonable treatment will insure 


their perpetuity. 


substantiate. 


Neither do their 


The railroads are now sharing the depression from which all 
To entertain any doubt that the railroads 


business is suffering. 


will come back is to entertain an equal doubt that American business 
will recover; and this, you and I 


do not for one minute believe. 


Day Speaks for Shipper 


Mr. Day, while stating that he spoke solely for himself and 
not for the organization of which he was president, said he 
believed, however, that his views represented the views of 
shippers generally. 


Mr. Day spoke as follows: 


_ _ The subject allocated to me for discussion indicates that, in the 
judgment of those arranging your convention program, there is a 


national transportation problem confronting us. 


Apparently, the foun- 


dation for this thought is the declaration of policy adopted at the 
meeting of the Association of Railway Executives held at New York 
City on November 20 last, which has aroused national interest and 


merits most careful consideration by the public at large. 


It will be 


my purpose to deal largely with what I consider to be the most impor- 


tant conclusions reached by the railroads in this report. 


_ During the World War, when the transportation system of the 
United States was placed under federal control 
in a deplorable condition, both physically and 
marily to steadily increasing operating expenses without corresponding 


increases in revenue. 


sively used. 


many railroads were 
financially, due pri- 


Throughout the war the railroads were inten- 
In the judgment of many, neither roadbeds nor equip- 


ment were maintained in a creditable way. Following the war and 
the return of troops and equipment, traffic fell off to an alarming 


extent. 


This condition caused both carriers and the public real con- 


cern, particularly from the standpoint of the future of our rail 


transportation system. 


agement. 


There was some apprehension that many 
railroads could not function efficiently, if at all, under private man- 


Upon termination of federal control, the railroads accepted 


this challenge and demonstrated in a convincing way their ability to 
efficiently and profitably carry on. 
Staged is freely admitted to have been a most remarkable achieve- 
ment, even considering that it was accomplished during one of the 


Most prosperous decades this country ever experienced. 


As recently as 1929, we found railroad officials wearing a contented 


smile, and why not? N 
made and traffic of every description was moving in such quantity 
—_ their real problem was to satisfactorily handle the tonnage offered. 
+ Speak from personal knowledge when I say that, during this period, 
it was most difficult to convince the rail carriers that changing busi- 
ness practices were rapidly forcing the shippers to seek more efficient 
= economical transportation and that there was need for modern- 
a their plant if they desired to keep pace with the march of prog- 
ge Then came the depression; traffic fell off to an alarming extent: 

€ railroads, in company with business in general, were forced to 
_— strict economy and go out and sell that which they had to 
; fr. Then, for the first time, apparently, many railroad officials 
farned that the sort of service they had to sell did not carry its 


t 


The comeback which the railroads 


ew records in earnings were constantly being 


former appeal and the reason therefor was decided to be that other 
Nsportation agencies, unfettered by regulation, were able to indulge 
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in transportation practices which placed the railroads at an unfair 
disadvantage. 

With this, as a premise, they sought a solution of their difficulty 
and apparently satisfied themselves that they found it in the recom- 
mendations based upon their conclusions, some of which I shall touch 
upon, necessarily, briefly. 


Railway Revenue 


The executives, in their ‘‘Declaration of Policy,’ present a tabu- 
lation showing that, for the year 1921, their average receipts per ton 
mile reached a high point of 1.275c, and, during the succeeding years, 
gradually declined, reaching a low point of 1.076 in 1929, a reduction 
of 15.6 per cent. 

_. This tabulation also shows, for the same nine year period, the 
difference in dollars and cents between the freight revenue actually 
received and that which would have been received, provided the traffic 
that moved produced the 1921 average ton mile earning. If this com- 
parison is intended to convey the impression that the revenues of the 
rail carriers suffered a reduction, it is misleading, because for the 
years 1922 and 1929, inclusive, the average annual increase in freight 
revenue over 1921 amounted to 16.33 per cent on Class I railroads. 

., The rail carriers frankly admit that the average receipts per ton 
mile represent many factors and, consequently, cannot be taken as a 
precise guide to rate reductions. With this conclusion I am in entire 
accord, but I disagree absolutely with their assertion that average ton 
mile earnings are conclusive as showing the trend. No proof has been 
offered to show that during the years 1922 to 1929 carriers’ gross or 
net revenues would have been increased under the rate structure of 
1921, which was inflated by the horizontal increase of August, 1920. 
When this increase took effect it was generally conceded by all parties 
of interest that many readjustments would be necessary to preserve 
long-established relationships and, further, that the rate level pre- 
scribed would not under normal conditions move the traffic. 

The downward tendency of average ton mile earnings, as evi- 
denced by the carrier tabulation referred to, demonstrates the sound- 
ness of this contention. In other words, if the 1921 rate structure had 
remained intact throughout the past decade, instead of being cut here 
and there, as found necessary, I venture the opinion that the carriers 
would have suffered a substantial loss in revenue rather than the 
further gain they picture, because the traffic would not have moved 
to the extent that it did. 


The Rate Situation 


The railroads allege that their failure, during the past decade, to 
earn the rate of return on their property investment permitted by 
law is traceable in part to reductions in freight rates, which, it is 
stated, began in 1921 and have continued up to date. I submit that 
such reductions as have been ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have been the result of exhaustive investigations and 
necessary to comply with the law. On the other hand, such reduc- 
tions as the carriers have voluntarily made either to meet competition 
or to encourage the development of industrial enterprise must have 
— justified, in their judgment, or else they would not have been 
made. 

It is suggested by the railroads that there be a respite from rate 
reductions and suspensions by regulatory bodies and legislative efforts 
that will adversely affect rates. If the first statement is intended to 
convey the thought that administrative agencies should ignore our 
national and state laws, which are formulated to protect the public 
interest, I call attention to the fact that the assumption of such atti- 
tude upon the part of the regulatory bodies would clearly constitute a 
deliberate violation of their oath of office. As to the second statement 
most shippers have persistently opposed legislative rate making and 
can be depended upon to continue such policy. 


Can Freight Rates Be Increased? 


Considerable has been said of late by railroad officials to the effect 
that if traffic which they enjoyed is to be diverted to other transpor- 
tation mediums, then, so long as the railroads continue under private 
ownership, the traffic which remains on the rails must contribute 
sufficient revenue to assure profitable operations. 

If the inference be drawn from such a statement is that rates 
might be further increased, I suggest in a most friendly spirit that, in 
view of the character and extent of the competition confronting the 
railroads, such action should be approached rather cautiously. High 
rates do not always produce high revenues. There is a point beyond 
which rates cannot go, and move the traffic in volume, and that is 
what means prosperity to the railroads. Already the freight rates on 
many basic commodities moving in carload lots substantially exceeds 
the value of the commodity itself. An outstanding illustration is 
bituminous coal, the movement of which has fallen off to an extent 
that may well cause the railroads concern. 

I believe that during recent years insufficient consideration has 
been given to the ability of the business to’ absorb increases in freight 
rates and profitably carry on. This situation has unquestionably 
stimulated the development of more economical methods of transpor- 
tation and in some instances has forced industries to establish branches 
adjacent to growing centers of population, thereby localizing distribu- 
tion and to that extent depriving the railroads of revenue ton miles 
they once enjoyed. 

Water Transportation 


The railroads allege that a contributing influence toward their ills 
is the unregulated port to port water transportation and as a remedy 
they suggest the passage of legislation extending the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to cover such form of trans- 
portation. Previous efforts have been made to bring about this result, 
but Congress has steadfastly declined to place the regulation of such 
transportation under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In my opinion there is no real public demand for such legis- 
lation as the carriers propose, and many shippers believe that the 
inevitable result thereof would be to unduly inflate port to port rates 
to the detriment of the public at large. Joint rail and water rates 
are now under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and whenever during recent years their reasonableness has been at 
issue, there appears to have been a tendency to give too much consid- 
eration to the establishment of such rates as would enable the all-rail 
routes to participate in the available traffic and too little considera- 
tion to the lower costs of water transportation, with the result that 
many shippers have been deprived of rate advantages that they 
previously enjoyed and, in some instances, have been actually barred 
from markets where they previously enjoyed a substantial business. 
If port to port rates are placed under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission many believe a similar result could be expected 
to the disadvantage of the public, because considerable of the traffic 
now moving by water never did move by rail and never could so move 
profitably under such rate structures as now prevail. 
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The railroads further propose that they be permitted to enter the 
field of water transportation wherever and whenever they want to 
without the restrictive limitations imposed by the Panama Canal Act. 
While on the surface this proposal may appear to be a reasonable 
request its propriety is questioned by some of those who are familiar 
with the questionable prictices which led to the enactment of this 
legislation, as well as the disclosures resulting from investigations by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission into the practices of the rail- 
— in connection with their operations of steamships on the Great 
Lakes. 

These experiences are still fresh in the minds of those who pay 
the freight and naturally cause them to view with concern any modi- 
fication of the present law that might permit a return of the condi- 
tions previously encountered. It might be argued by the rail carriers 
that a return of the former conditions would be impossible under such 
regulation as they propose, but those of us who are opposed to the 
regulation of port to port rates cannot accept such an argument as 
justification for the carriers’ proposal. 


Pipe Lines 


The railroads suggest “that pipe line common carriers be sub- 
jected to the same restrictions as to the transportation of com- 
modities in which they are interested, directly or indirectly, as the 
railroads now are.’’ Presumably, the railroads’ justification for this 
proposal is their statement that pipe lines are a contributing factor 
toward their decline in traffic. 

Prior to 1906 there was no prohibition against the railroads en- 
gaging in the production, transportation and sale of commodities, and 
some carriers, either directly or through agencies, actively engaged in 
such pursuits. Eventually, so many questionable practices developed, 
all of which are a matter of record, that, in the public interest, Con- 
gress so amended the interstate commerce act as to make it unlawful 
for any railroad to transport any article or commodity other than tim- 
ber or products thereof, when manufactured, mined, or produced by 
it, or in which it had an interest directly or indirectly, except when 
intended for its own use in the conduct of its business as a common 
carrier. 

In substance, this is the sort of regulation that the railroads 
would impose on common carrier pipe lines, although no evidence has 
been offered to show that such corrective measures are necessary 
and no public demand exists for such restraint as Congress found it 
necessary to impose on the railroads. 


Highway Transportation 


I venture the opinion that during the past decade the upward 
trend in railway revenues tended to obscure the vision of railroad 
executives as to the importance of changes taking place in highway 
transportation through the building of good roads and the multiplica- 
tion of motor vehicles on these roads. Available statistics indicate 
that in 1925 a highway transportation system had been created which 
exceeded the national railway system in extent as well as in invest- 
ment. By 1930 it had grown until it consisted of 660,000 miles of 
surfaced highway or nearly three times the total railway mileage. In 
addition, there are 2,400,000 miles of secondary highways. It has been 
publicly stated by those who should know that there are 24,000,000 
passenger carrying vehicles, 97 per cent of which are engaged in 
private use for business or pleasure, and 3,400,000 trucks, of which 
more than 90 per cent are private or non-common carriers. The 
investment in highways and highway vehicles is said to exceed 
$35,000,000,000, while that in railways and equipment represents ap- 
proximately $25,000,000,000. 

Unquestionably the passenger miles of travel on the highways 
greatly exceeds the railroad average, but it has been stated by a 
prominent railroad executive that the highways handle less than one- 
tenth as many ton miles of freight as the railroads handle. Pre- 
sumably, this ratio will increase appreciably as time goes on. 

The declaration of policy adopted by the railway executives 
alleges that the truck is a contributing factor toward their decline in 
growth, aS measured by average receipts per ton mile and as a rem- 
edy therefor it is suggested: 

(1) That there be adequate taxation of all motor vehicles using 
the highways for hire or profit, so that they might properly partici- 
pate in the construction and maintenance cost of the highways. 

(2) That motor trucks should be subjected to regulation, and 

(3) That the railroads be permiteed to enter the field of truck 
transportation on an equal footing with independent operators. 


Taxation of Motor Vehicles 


Frankly, I do not feel qualified to pass judgment on the inference 
of the railroads that motor vehicles using the highways for profit are 
inadequately taxed, but I am able to inform you what, according to 
reliable sources, such vehicles are paying, and you can draw your own 
conclusions. 

Special taxes on motor vehicles, as a whole, increased 500 per 
cent between 1921 and 1929. In the latter year license fees and gas 
taxes jointly produced $779,155,062. To obtain a clear picture of the 
situation there should be added to this total personal property and 
municipal taxes, which it is estimated will exceed $100,000,000. I am 
informed reliably, I believe, that in 1929 trucks and busses, which con- 
stitute 13 per cent of the vehicles, paid approximately 27 per cent of 
all motor vehicle taxes. The average tax per private passenger car 
was $25.52. The average tax for a privately operated three-ton truck 
was $161, or six times the average passenger car tax. The average 
for a common carrier three-ton truck was $458, or eighteen times the 
private passenger car. The average for a common carrier bus was 
$575, or twenty-two times the private passenger car. 

In answer to those who picture the government as making tre- 
mendous expenditures for highway construction and maintenance from 
general taxation, I would state that while federal aid to the various 
states has, so far, amounted to $819,452,000, this has been more than 
compensated for by the excise tax on motor vehicles, which has 
amounted to more than $1,120,000,000. It has been publicly stated on 
several occasions by those who should know that in 1929 various 
states expended for highway construction and maintenance approxi- 
mately $799,000,000, or approximately $20,000,000 more than was col- 
lected in state motor vehicle taxes. 

While there are over two and one-half million miles of county 
and township roads to act as feeders to the main highways and to 
the railroads, which are largely paid for by property taxes, generally 
speaking, competitive highway traffic moves largely over so-called 
state highways. 

Motor Regulation 
_ Coming now to regulation: Transportation service of the type 
enjoyed during recent years has brought buyers so many transporta- 
tion days nearer the seller that they have been able to effect drastic 
changes in business practices, typical of which are smaller inven- 
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tories, hand to mouth buying, and shopping around 
needed, with transportation service and rates often the dete eandise 
factor where orders will be placed, other things being equa) ning 
changes have tended to stimulate competition between indj these 
~ oe Fail = of ——e markets and have tuts 
shippers to adop e most efficient and e i e 
transportation procurable. oGnonnical method q 
Unquestionably, the motor truck with its ability to go anywh 
any time, with any thing, expeditiously and economically ha ere, 
stantially contributed toward this end. It has become an a sub. 
- = our egg ~-4 ee ‘ believe it would be a step bac! 
war oO surround it wi egislative restriction ri] 3 
sarily retard its usefulness. . S that will unneces. 
or years the railroads were permitted to expan . 
unfettered by regulations. In 1887, as the outgrowth “of a develop 
Interstate Commerce Act was passed by Congress; its purpose the 
to protect the public interest. From time to time this act has Pe 
amended to meet changing conditions. Apparently, the rail anu 
would now impose similar regulations on the motor truck irres omy 
tive of the public demand therefor, or the possible effect therest 
upon such form of transportation. I am_ unwilling to concede _ 
such a step is desirable or necessary at this time. hat 
Safety and convenience of the vehicular and pedestrian MOvement 
on the highways has already made it necessary for the Varlons 
states to impose certain limitations upon motor vehicles on 
states have seen fit to impose regulations on common carrier uae 
engaged in intrastate transportation. Presumably, this practice vill 
grow and eventually I believe both the intra and interstate operations 
of common carrier motor trucks will be regulated, but when it comes 
it should be in response to a public demand for the correction of 
ous tee — Bn in oe case of railroad regulation and not 
pose o etter enabling some other trans ati . 
to command the field. ” a 
I realize that the motor truck is rapidly growing in po ity 
with the carload shipper, as well as the less carload dae"t 
the detriment of the railroads. I also appreciate the influences that 
have contributéd toward this change and I repeat here what TI have 
several times said to railroad officials that if, as is apparent, the 
trucks afford a more economical and efficient service than they are 
able to give they owe it to themselves, as sellers of transportation 
as well as to the public that they serve, to actively engage in th 
trucking business. In my opinion this field is as open to the rajj- 
roads as it is to anyone else. They can create subsidiary companies 
and compete with the independents on a basis of absolute equality 
Some railroads have already seen the light and frankly admit they 
have found the experiment very profitable. ; 


A short time ago it was my privilege to read Chauncy M. De- 
pew’s “Memories of Eighty Years,’”’ which brings to light that when 
Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone he met most ée- 
termined opposition, particularly from the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, which felt that the telephone would deprive it of business 
It is alleged that every possible obstacle was placed in the way of 
the development of this invention, but the telephone represented 
progress and the public refused to be deprived of the benefits it 
offered. 

_Looking back we can all see that the fears of the Western 
Union were groundless, because they, like the Bell Telephone, have 
survived, expanded and prospered. If the Western Union in the 
early days had viewed the telephone as it was destined to in later 
years, namely, as an auxiliary which placed the Western Union in 
the average person’s home, I venture the opinion that its interests, 
as well as those of the public at large, would have been better served, 


As I see it, those who ‘are disposed to manifest a hostile attitude 
toward the motor truck may well profit from this experience. The 
motor truck has effectively demonstrated its ability to contribute in 
a substantial way toward the efficient and economical distribution 
of materials and supplies. It represents progress in the field of 
transportation. Its enemies may retard its development and con- 
sequently, temporarily restrict its usefulness, but no one can in- 
definitely stay the hand of progress. 


Government Subsidy 


It has been suggested by the railway executives that the gov- 
ernment of the United States refrain from aiding forms of trans- 
portation that compete with the railroads. Some _ interpret this 
language to imply that the railroads should be in preferred class. 
However that may be, let us consider what has been done along the 
lines complained of. 

The old Post Roads are a reminder of what was done to aid 
the stage coach. The canal boat would not have become the trans- 
portation factor it was in the early days without governmental 
encouragement. The construction of modern canals by the Federal 
government and both Federal and State aid in making navigable 
inland waterways, as well as in dredging harbors on the seacoast 
for deep draft vessels, are indicative of aid furnished to water 
transportation. The government pioneered in the construction 0 
modern highways as an aid toward the development of motor vehicle 
transportation. 


Now, what about the railroads? Millions of acres of land were 
contributed to them in their pioneer days by the United States gov- 
ernment and, in addition, both land and money in substantial amount 
were contributed by state and municipal governments. As indicative 
of how substantial some of the contributions were, I want to quote 
briefly from an advertisement of the Northern Pacific Railroad, which 
appeared in the June, 1871, edition of ‘‘“Manufacturers and Builders, 
a magazine published in New York City: 

“The average land grant for the whole length of the road an¢ 
branch is over 23,000 acres per mile, and the total exceeds 50,000, (0 
acres. Governor Stevens, who repeatedly passed over the route, estl- 
mates that over four-fifths of the Northern Pacific grant is good for 
cultivation or grazing, while much of the remainder is in the mountain 
belt, and is covered with valuable timber, or filled with precious 
metals. With the road built through the midst of these lands, what 
is their money value? At the rate of only $2.50 per acre, government 
price, these lands will build and equip the road, leaving it free of debt, 
and place a surplus of $25,000,000 in the company’s treasury.” ; 

While on this subject, it is interesting to note that Secretary ® 
War, Patrick J. Hurley, speaking before the Mississippi Valley Ass® 
ciation at St. Louis, November 24, 1930, is reported to have said whilt 
discussing land grants: ‘‘As a matter of fact, our railroads would 
never have survived without such assistance. More than any the? 
form of transportation they leaned on the kind shoulder of a friendly 
government and a far-sighted people.”’ 

It has alyays been the policy of our government, federal, state 
and municipal, to encourage, in a substantial way, the developmer 
of transportation facilities, and I seriously doubt if the public could 
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inced that such contributions were not in the public interest 
the time has arrived when such aid was unwarranted. 


Coordinated Rail and Truck Service 


One of the problems confronting the railroads is their terminal 

of handling less carload freight. It has long been contended by 
-_ d officials that such traffic is unprofitable and I assume this 
aco has been aggravated by general business conditions and 
situ titive forms of transportation. In other words, certain facilities 
ome be maintained and, as the volume of less carload traffic de- 
oe handling costs necessarily increase. If, as many railroad 
penne agree, any further increases of less carload freight rates 
om simply make a bad situation worse, it seems necessary for the 
milroads to turn to their present methods of handling such traffic for 
re olution of their problem and I suggest that they explore thoroughly 
res possibilities of coordinated rail and truck transportation, both from 
the standpoint of speeding up their service and cutting down their 
overheaa. estanding New England railroad has somewhat extensively 
substituted motor trucks for peddler trains between branch line sta- 
tions and main line concentration points and, as a result, has speeded 
up the service materially and at the same time effected an annual 
caving in operating costs amounting to approximately $1,000,000. — 
“As further indicative of what can be accomplished in this direc- 
tin the New Haven and Pennsylvania railroads have recently intro- 
duced a new fast freight service which assures a twelve hour_run 
between Boston and Philadelphia and a fifteen hour run between Bos- 
ton and Baltimore. Through the medium of a subsidiary trucking 
company the New Haven railroad has made this expedited service 
available to shippers and receivers at more than 200 freight stations 
on its line which are not directly served by the train in question. 

As an extreme illustration of the possibilities of such coordina- 
tion, a shipper located in the interior thirty-five miles away from 
Boston is able to deliver merchandise at the local freight house any 
time during the forenoon, with assurance that it will be in Baltimore 
the following morning shortly after 7 o’clock. To maintain this 
service, a truck haul of thirty-five miles is necessary from origin 
point to Boston and a rail haul of four hundred and forty-five miles 
from Boston to Baltimore, including lighterage across New York har- 
por. While this service is still in its infancy, it is fast growing in 
popularity and clearly indicates what can be done. 


Presumably, there are instances where the higher rate level pre- 
vailing on the railroads will prove to be an unsurmountable obstacle in 
returning to the rails less carload traffic that formerly moved in that 
manner, but such coordination as I have outlined permits a quality of 
service that forcefully appeals to the shippers and is sure to bring 
back considerable traffic which had drifted to other transportation 
agencies. 


If, perchance, some railroads are not disposed to enter the truck- 
ing business, I suggest for their consideration the possibiilities of joint 
rates with independent trucking companies. Such a plan would per- 
mit store door and pickup delivery service and, through substitution 
of the truck for rail service to and from main line concentration 
points, substantial economies might be effected and, at the same time, 
service would be materially improved. Presumably, federal legislation 
would be necessary to bring about such arrangements, but this should 
not prove to be an unsurmountable obstacle if all parties of interest 
wholeheartedly cooperate, 


It is generally conceded that the various transportation agencies 
to which the railroads refer in their declaration of policy are con- 
tributing factors toward the decline in traffic growth which has taken 
place, but from the shippers’ viewpoint this is a legitimate and 
economic development and the railroads admit that the public is 
entitled to the best transportation at the lowest reasonable rates. 
Recently Interstate Commerce Commissioner Eastman, in a letter 
to the Governor of Massachusetts, which has been given wide pub- 
licity, said: ‘I think it is not unlikely that the railroads will find it 
necessary to introduce quite radical innovations in both service and 
rates, and to coordinate with and utilize these other agencies of 
vansportation to some considerable extent. If the problem is to be 
worked out in the best way with a minimum of destructive com- 
petition and a maximum of improvement in the sum total of trans- 
portation and the charges therefor, public cooperation will be needed.” 
Iam in entire accord with this statement. There is no real public 
demand for the sort of legislation and regulation the railroads advo- 
tate, but there is a need for the coordination of existing transporta- 
tion agencies and shippers can be depended upon to wholeheartedly 
cooperate in bringing this about if and when the railroads are 
disposed to take the initiative. 

Personally, I believe the possibilities of coordinating the new forms 
of transportation with the railroads offer a field for transportation 
‘xpansion which should not only meet the needs of business in cutting 
Costs, but should also be reflected in more stable and satisfactory 
returns upon the capital invested in all forms of transportation. 


Economies 


me all know that during the present depression the railroads 
have been obliged to practice strict economy and in a spirit of fair- 
— I want to pay them the tribute of having performed a real job. 
However, I believe they can do more in some directions without dis- 
ee the public and with profit to themselves. I have in mind 
re a, the unnecessary and wasteful passenger service main- 
rs 1 by rival railroads between certain large centers of population. 
as illustrative, it is not uncommon to see so-called de luxe trains 
deren ns into and out of Chicago daily with not more than a half 
of <1 passengers in some cars. In my opinion the present assortment 
ee Could be pared down considerably without causing real 
inconvenience to anyone. 
= Another Situation worthy of attention is the so-called consolidated 
: Service, W hile familiar with the rumors afloat as to the interest 
that T’h railroads in the consolidated car companies, I must confess 
servi ave viewed with surprise the growth and popularity of such 
eatabiict These transportation agencies seem able to conveniently 
> —. ish themselves on railroad premises and then proceed to offer 
tive e public through the medium of consolidated cars, more attrac- 
“ services and cheaper rates than the railroads themselves offer. 
of Ae = under such an arrangement the railroads avoid the costs 
differs: ing, but they also shrink their revenues to the extent of the 
the nce between the carload rate paid by the car companies and 
+ olga carload rate which the traffic would take if handled by 
tox tn f the car companies can profitably operate such service on 
the a of difference between the carload and less carload rates, 
I Boor ponds should be able to; otherwise there is ae wrong. 
. ~—e the answer is that existing regulations enable others 
@ & ably do on the railroads that which they cannot lawfully 
emselves, then in my opinion the time has arrived when the 


be conv 
or that 
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carriers and shippers should join hands in an effort to correct the 
situation. 


Before I conclude, may I in all earnestness, suggest that while 
the diagnosis of the railroads’ ailments, as presented by their 
“Declaration of Policy’’ may be partly correct, I cannot agree with 
their prescription of a remedy. They prescribe certain ‘‘respites.”’ 
As I have stated, it is my opinion that the application of these 
respites is impracticable. owever, certain respites or abstinences 
can well be practiced by the patient himself, which I believe will 
go far to restore his health and vigor. I refer to respites from the 
fostering of legislation hostile to so-called competing forms of trans- 
portation and from the advocacy of changes in existing law. For the 
patient’s diet let me urge that he indulge himself in a frank recog- 
nition of the fact that these so-called competing forms of transporta- 
tion constitute agencies, which the trend of times requires and which 
meet the public demand, 

After all, that is the paramount consideration. It is universally 
recognized that common carriage of goods and persons is clothed 
with a public interest. Over and above that there is a mutual selfish 
interest as between shipper and carrier. Their goal is the same. 
They both want the best transportation which it is possible to 
secure. That involves giving as well as taking, sacrifice as well as 
benefiting, in order that the desired end may be achieved. 

I feel that I can with assurance offer the support of the shipping 
public in any manner not too inconsistent with their best interest. 

After the program there was dancing in the Red Lacquer 


room. 
Thursday Session 


At the closing session of the convention Thursday morning, 
T. L. Darneal, chairman of the membership committee, reported 
that the membership now consisted of 49 clubs, three new ones 
having been added in the last six months, and one—Buffalo— 
having dropped owt. He was hopeful that in the next six months 
there would be several more additions. 

Theodore Davis, chairman of the speakers’ committee, re- 
ported the compiling of a list of 55 persons who could be called 
on for addresses to traffic clubs in their respective territories. 


Plan to Raise Money 


Walter Bochstahler, vice-president of the Commerce Freight 
Company, New York, as chairman of the finance committee, 
reported for his committee and the treasurer, W. T. Vanden- 
burgh, a balance of $456 in the treasury. He presented the need 
for more money than could be raised from the mere payment 
of dues with which to expand the work of the association in 
much the same way that it had been presented in the report of 
the board of directors and also told the convention of the 
plan which the special committee, with himself as chairman, 
appointed by the board of directors on Tuesday, would present 
to the board at its session after adjournment of the convention. 
This plan provides for an amendment to the constitution setting 
up sustaining memberships at ten dollars a year each, the money 
to be used in carrying on the educational and research work. 
The board later adopted the plan. The amendment must be 
approved by the board, transmitted to member clubs for their 
information at least thirty days before the convention at which 
it will be considered, and then adopted by a majority of dele- 
gates at such convention before becoming effective. 

D. W. C. Becker, Chicago, chairman of a sub-committee of the 
committee on education and research, made a report of a survey 
of traffic club publications. He had sent a questionnaire to 139 
clubs and received replies from 77. Of these, 56 had no publica- 
tions and 21 put out some kind of bulletin or organ. Only one 
made a profit from advertising. 


1932 Meeting at St. Paul 


President Harkrader announced as Oct. 28 and 29 the dates 
for the 1931 annual meeting, which had already been set for 
Tulsa, Okla. H. W. Roe, of Tulsa, was recognized for the pur- 
pose of telling the clubs something about what would be the 


program. 
Invitations were received from St. Paul, Indianapolis, Peoria, 


Louisville, and the West Baden Springs Hotel for the semi- 
annual meeting next spring. The board at its session in the 
afternoon chose St. Paul. 


Address of H. B. Walker 


The formal address of the morning was by H. B. Walker, 
president of the American Steamship Owners’ Association, on 
the subject, “Coastwise Intercoastal Steamships.” He spoke as 
follows: 


It is a privilege to speak to this distinguished gathering of traffic 
officials on the subject of our merchant marine because I am sure 
that you have a keen appreciation of the value of an American 
merchant marine to the general welfare of the country. 

I hold that the United States must have merchant ships flying 
the American flag on all important trade routes, adequate to carry 
a fair share of our foreign commerce if we are to continue our march 
of national progress and development. 

The depression which has spread over the world and brought 
business to its lowest state has demonstrated the interdependence 
of the nations of the world and the need of greater commercial 
intercourse between them if they are to prosper. 

Nothing can more effectively contribute to the development of 
American foreign trade than ships flying the American flag engaged 
in regular service to all foreign ports. If any doubt the truth of 
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this statement, let him ask the sales agents of his company, who 
are domiciled in foreign lands, whether they would like to see the 
American flag off the seas and the greater portion of American 
commerce carried in foreign ships. Ask them if they believe that 
American trade would continue to grow by the same leaps and 
bounds it has in the past if the flag was seldom to be seen in the 
ports of the world. ; , 

I venture to assert that these commercial fighting men, who 
are in the line of battle on all commercial fronts would unanimously 
vote an American merchant marine as the greatest single influence 
to the pubuilding of American foreign trade. And I venture still 
further to assert that they would add that it was never more im- 
portant than now, that assurance be given that the American mer- 
chant marine is on the seas to stay. If the people of the United 
States have learned any lesson from this period of ‘stress, it is that 
come what may an American merchant marine must be maintained 
at all hazards as a potent factor in the development of foreign trade. 

I speak of this because it seems to me that, of all men engaged 
in American commercial life, I have the right to appeal to your 
personal interest as well as to your patriotism for the preferential 
support of American ships. You, who control the routing of the 
traffic of our great exporting and importing houses, can do more 
to place an American merchant marine on an enduring basis than 
any similar number of men the world over. We only want; let us 
better say, we only need a fair share—50 per cent—of our own trade 
carried in our own ships to make success certain. More would be 
neither fair nor wise as a matter of business; but up to these limits 
we feel that we have the right to ask you, who literally control the 
destiny of American shipping, to give it goods to carry that it may 
live and grow. 

It is true that the government has been generous in its support 
through the mail aid accorded American shipowners by the Jones- 
White act of 1928. As a result of it, the government has largely 
gotten out of the shipping business and excellent services have been 
established under private ownership on most of our essential trade 
routes. We have as good ships as under any flag operating to the 
principal ports of the world, giving splendid service; and we have 
the finest ships ever designed actually building or planned for those 
services; but that is not alone sufficient. With all the aid that 
Congress has provided, these ships cannot be successfully operated 
gs they receive the patronage of American shippers and travel- 
ers. 

Let us look squarely at the situation. While we have regular 
services on thirty-one different trade routes, practically every service 
is paralleled by several foreign lines, with the result that in 1929 
(the last year before the depression was felt in shipping) only 32.1 
per cent of our dry cargo imports and exports was carried in Amer- 
ican bottoms. The competition existing in each of these trades, due 
to excess of ship tonnage over cargo tonnage is terrific. It has already 
broken up one conference and threatens others—due to the literal 
fact that there is not enough cargo to go around. 


Patronage Necessary 


In the face of this situation, the American lines cannot live unless 
you traffic officials give them a wholesome share of your business. 
Simply to divide it equally among all the numerous lines will not 
suffice. There must be preferential consideration of American ships. 
There is nothing unreasonable in this request. Why should not one 
American help develop the business of another? You can hardly think 
of an American shipowner boosting the business of a foreign com- 
petitor of an American house in a foreign market. The shipowner 
knows that his own business can best be promoted through the 
development of American exports and imports, and strives his best 
to encourage this growth. They believe that American shippers and 
their traffic officials see eye to eye with this principle of trade 
preference, but in the face of the drive for business today, it is 
essential that we not forget that cooperation between American 


interests should be a guiding principle of business for all engaging 
in the country’s foreign trade. 


Regulation of Rates 


_ There is another matter in connection with shipping being much 
discussed these days of which I desire to speak, and that is the 
so-called “declaration of policy’? adopted by the Association of Rail- 
way Executives at a meeting held in New York on November 20th 
last, which advocates legislation extending the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over port-to-port rates. 

Apparently the Railway Executives would place port-to-port water- 
borne transportation under the complete jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and give the railroads the right to 
operate ships coastwise and intercoastally through the Panama Canal. 

The American Steamship Owners’ Association is opposed to the 
proposals. 

Leaving out of discussion for the time being the intercoastal 
trade in which unusual competitive conditions have developed during 
recent years, the American Steamship Owners’ Association opposes 
regulation of strictly port-to-port shipping by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission because it believes that the shipping business can be 
more efficiently carried on under conditions which leave the carriers 
greater freedom of action than would be possible under increased 
governmental control and regulation. 

The coastwise business of the United States has grown to its 
present large proportions without the necessity of governmental regu- 
lation, except that which is provided for in the Shipping Act, 1916, 
and the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, by which the shipping public has 
been safeguarded against discriminatory and unreasonable rates by 
vesting regulatory authority in the United States Shipping Board. 

The Shipping Act, 1916, not only makes it unlawful for any 
water carrier to give unreasonable preference in transportation at 
less than regular rates by means of false billing and other devices, 
inhibits rebates, and prevents discrimination between ports, but 
generally vests the Shipping Board with power to determine, pre- 
scribe, order and enforce just and reasonable maximum rates and 
just and reasonable classifications, tariffs, regulations or practices 
whenever it finds that any rate, fare, charge, classification, tariff, 
regulation, or practice is unjust and unreasonable. 

This protects the shipping public but at the same time leaves the 
carriers complete freedom of action in the control, management, 
and operation of their business with respect to competition among 
themselves. That restricted supervision of water-borne transportation 
has given sufficient governmental supervision for all proper pur- 
poses, is conclusively shown by the very limited number of instances 
in which the Shipping Board has found it necessary, or has been 
asked, to exercise its regulatory authority, or to place a restraining 
hand upon any practice of the water carriers. On the other hand, 
that water-borne transportation, and the relations which have grown 
up between carriers and the public, are entirely different than those 
which exist in railway transportation is equally demonstrated by 
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the vast amount of cases in which the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission has been compelled to exercise its regulatory powers, The 
latter condition undoubtedly has arisen from the fact that the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission is to a very large extent running the 
railroad business of the country instead of the railroad eXecutives 

Fundamentally, that is the basis of the objection of the shipownes 
to the extension of the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over pure water carriage in port-to-port business, Shippin 
executives believe that they have demonstrated that they can ben 
run their own business without government interference. z 

Once the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
extended along the lines suggested by the Railway Executives the 
same governmental supervision would necessarily be imposed ‘upon 
the water carriers as has been done with the railroads. If Congres, 
should grant such authority and impose upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the duty of exercising it, the Interstate Commer, 
Commission could do no less than take over the minute contro] 
and supervision of the water carriers. ‘ . 

In the absence of some compelling condition which would requir. 
such governmental control to protect public interests, there jg po 
sound reason why the government should be interjected further into 
the shipping business under discussion than exists today under the 
shipping acts. ; : 

It is idle to suggest that such extension of jurisdiction would not 
lead to governmental interference. The very opposite is to be ex. 
pected. It would immediately result in the necessity of filing volum. 
inous reports with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and of com- 
plying with detailed regulations which would not only hamper freedom 
of action but cast upon the carriers the same burdens of regulation 
with which we all know the railroads are now almost overwhelmed, 

We believe that the fundamental reason which moves the Railway 
Executives to advocate putting the water carriers under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is their natural resentment against their own 
burdensome regulations and an apparent belief that they cannot be 
changed and relief obtained. Observing the freedom of action under 
which the shipping business is carried on, and noting the development 
of the water carriers as the result of such freedom, the Railway 
Executives would place upon competitive shipping business similar 
hampering regulations and control. Instead of endeavoring to restrain 
the development of shipping, a wiser course would be to seek relief 
through the relaxation of over-regulation and control. 

It is evident that the Railway Executives have confiderice in their 
ability to obtain such satisfying regulation of shipping from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, otherwise the proposal would not 
be made to give the railroad regulating body control of the water 
earriers. Undoubtedly the railroads feel that the present principles 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission would be extended under such 
control. There is some basis for this. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has already demonstrated in the fixing of its rail rates from 
certain producing to certain consuming territories that it favors rail 
over water transportation. 4 

The proposals of the railroads are not designed to increase water- 
borne transportation facilities, for these are already more than 
adequately provided for. The manifest purpose appears to be to force 
by governmental order a parity in rail and coastwise water rates, and 
especially between Pacific and Atlantic Coast ports through the Pan- 
ama Canal, so that the railroads can take business from the water 
carriers. This might be accomplished by an increase in water rates, 
or a decrease in rail rates. Whatever the method used, the object 
sought is a transfer of business from the water to the rail carriers, 

If the time ever comes when increased governmental regulations 
of the water carriers are necessary in the public interest, that author- 
ity should not be vested, as is now proposed, in executive govern- 
mental authority which has heretofore been almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the regulation of railway traffic. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not been sympathetic with steamship interests, 
but, on the contrary, in some respects, has shown marked antagonism. 

Water transportation, except in the case of through rail and 
water routing, has always been a business of open competition. Rates 
and character of service have been regulated by the forces of compe- 
tition and as a result the greatest coastal water_ transportation 
facilities in the world have developed in the United States. Modern 
ships give frequent and regular service at regular rates to all shippers 
between every important American port. This is the product of 
competition and the shipping public has received the benefit of it, 

The Railway Executives now propose to change this by control 
through a government commission whose particular interest has here- 
tofore been the railroads and for which a natural bond of sympathy 
must have been created. Most advisably, therefore, the steamship 
interests register their opposition to such proposals. The change does 
not promise any benefit to shippers or to shipowners; the railroads 
would alone profit by it, and naturally that is the object of the 

osals. : 
ie far as a modification of the Panama Canal act opening the 
canal to railroad-owned ships is concerned, shipping interests are 
absolutely opposed to it. There can be only one object in such & 
proposal, and that is to make it possible for the railroads to ome 
the commercial advantages which have come from lower costs 0 
transportation through the construction of the Canal, or to i 
the ownership of the intercoastal business, thereby destroying << 
pendent shipping interests and putting waterborne transportation 
under the control of the larger, richer, more powerful railroad in- 
terests. : ) , _ 

We do not anticipate that this proposal will ever have any one 
consideration at the hands of Congress. The inhibitions of, the 
Panama Canal act against the railroads using the Panama Canal 
were framed in great wisdom, and there is little danger that — 
repeal can be obtained until more compelling reasons have been ah 
forward than yet have come from the railroad interests which seé 
this domination. ; ; 

Suggestion to Railroads 


If we may offer the railroads a suggestion, it is that they direct 
their efforts toward educating the public and Congress on the am 
of over-regulation and endeavor to secure greater freedom of acts 
The railroads should examine the provisions of the shipping act. roe 
for they may find therein a precedent for the character ot — on 
reasonable control i will tg burden of regulations and J 

rd all necessar ublic protection. . 
ag tA section is ry the shipping act, 1916, the water carriers at 
enter into agreements with each other and with shippers W ca 
danger of violating the anti-trust statutes, provided the agreemtne 
is approved by the United States Shipping Board. In_ shor ise 
Shipping Board has the power to lift the burden of what othe! se 
would be hampering restraints of law. Under this grant of Poave 
the Board has approved numerous conference agreements which a 
regulated competition to a high degree in all principal foreign oer 
domestic water services. But it has only made a beginning in = 
can and should be done in this direction. It should encourage, 
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Il it can to bring about, working agreements voluntarily entered 
do aetween the carriers by which rates will be stabilized, construc- 
into competition encouraged and destructive competition avoided. The 
tive has the power to accomplish this salutary result; it only re- 
syires initiative and constructive action to make it the most potent 
for the development of shipping. 

- The shipping act points to the character of legislation which the 

jroad carriers should have. If it is good for the water carriers 
= js justifiable from a public point of view, it should offer even 
areater penefits to the railroad carriers. Certainly it can be justified 
the power of control is sensibly invoked to give all necessary public 
nrotection and yet leave rail carriers with all freedom of action neces- 
P their fullest development. 


sary ts is the way out for the Railway Executives and not by legis- 
ation which seeks to pull the water carriers into the hole in which the 


railroads now find themselves. 


Questions Asked and Answered 


Professor Sorrell, of the University of Chicago, asked Mr. 
Walker some questions at the close of his address, which he 
answered. The questions and answers developed that he con- 
sidered a fair share of shipping to be given to American bottoms 
was at least 51 per cent of the total tonnage; that the value of 
an American merchant marine lay in the building up of American 
foreign trade; and that, instead of being willing that rate control 
over the railroads shou'd be relaxed to enable them better to 
compete with the intercoastal steamships, the steamship inter- 
ests had strenuously opposed relaxation of the provisions of the 
fourth section of the act to regulate commerce. 

Miss Remington, of Los Angeles, suggested that American 
buyers should endeavor to require routing of imports in Ameri- 
can bottoms. 

Mr. Vogtle, of Birmingham, had the floor for a few minutes 
in order to get into the record some remarks on the subject of 
inland waterways, the discussion on which had not been com- 
pleted the previous day. 


Transportation Institute 


Under the head of new business, Prof. Sorrell advocated the 
association getting behind something in the nature of a trans- 
portation institute for the unbiased study and development of 
facts with respect to such controversial matters as had been dis- 
cussed before the convention. He pointed out that these subjects 
were treated from sectional and selfish points of view and that 
the need was great for such an institute. ; 

At its meeting later, the board appointed Prof. Sorrell and 
Prof. Kidd a committee to investigate and report to the board 
a definite plan for development of transportation facts by com- 
petent and unbiased authorities. 


The association, by a rising vote, expressed its thanks for 
the courtesy and attention of its hosts. 


Subjects for Study 


The board of directors, at its afternoon session, decided to 
bring to the attention of member clubs for discussions and study 
for the next six months’ period, the subjects that had been dis- 
cussed at this convention, using as a basis the printed report 
of the proceedings, which would be distributed among all mem- 
bers of member clubs. 


TEXAS TRUCK LEGISLATION 


Drastic laws regulating the operation of motor trucks on 
state highways have been passed finally by the Texas legis- 
lature. In effect, enforcement of the new statutes by the 
railroad commission will, it is stated, practically drive motor 
truck lines out of business, as their operations are so restricted 
as to make that form of transportation unprofitable, according 
to assertions of owners of such lines. 

One of the bills that met with final approval is intended to 
stop commercial hauling of cotton by trucks from interior points 
to deep water ports. This measure limits to ten the number 
of compressed square bales or twenty round bales of cotton 
that can be transported on a motor truck unless the truck is 
fully inclosed. All gin baled cotton must be compressed at the 
first compress on the way to point of export. 

Other laws limit the maximum load of any motor bus or 
motor truck operated on a state highway to 7,000 pounds, as 
compared with the average load of 15,000 pounds heretofore 
allowed. The weight of the bus or truck itself is not limited. 
The maximum length of a truck was fixed at 35 feet and of 
a combined trailer and truck at 45 feet. It is required that 
certificates of convenience and necessity be issued by the rail- 
Toad commission for common carrier trucks and permits the 
‘ommission to take into consideration in the issuance of such 
certificates existing railroad transportation facilities and to pre- 
iaribe the character of commodity to be transported and manner 
— the trucks may be loaded. It provides that class A 
Y mers now operating under permit shall have permits to 
“ne under the new act and that present class B carriers 

all have thirty days after the effective date of the act to file 
application for a new permit. 
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No permit for operation of contract carrier trucks is re- 
quired, though the commission has the power of setting mini- 
mum rates for such carriers. 

It was declared by C. E. Craddock, of Dallas, vice-president 
of the Mack International Motor Truck Corporation, that the 
new motor truck laws would cause four hundred trucks oper- 
ating out of Dallas to be taken off the highways. Hundreds 
more trucks in other parts of the state will have to quit busi- 
ness, he said. 

“It will be all right to operate an 18,000-pound bus or truck, 
but the load it carries cannot exceed 7,000 pounds,” he said. 
“A man living ten miles from a railroad station and wishing to 
ship to a town fifty miles distant, cannot go there directly by 
truck. He must send his shipment to the railroad station by 
truck, unload and load, and ship the remaining distance by rail. 

“The legislature of Texas has just passed the most drastic 
and far-reaching truck bill in existence. The motor transporta- 
tion business in Texas has been killed.. 


RAIL-HIGHWAY COORDINATION 


It is inevitable that railroads enter the motor transportation 
business on a nation-wide scale, P. W. Hood, vice-president of the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company, said in addressing a meeting of 
Michigan shippers at Detroit last week. “Motor transportation 
of merchandise is an established economic fact,” he said. ‘“Com- 
merce and industry today demand loading of products in carriers 
at factories for delivery direct to consignees with a minimum of 
delay and transfer charges. The number of shippers turning 
to and the volume of freight being transported by this efficient 
and economical method of haulage are increasing rapidly. The 
railroads are now virtually compelled to compete for business 
upon a motor transportation basis. The only logical solution 
lies in intelligent coordination of rail and highway transporta- 
tion. The railroads, obviously, are best situated to carry out 
such a plan. Rail lines are, for the most part, direct routes 
between major terminals, and the railroads possess invaluable 
assets in their franchises and exclusive rights-of-way. These 
could easily be utilized to the distinct advantage of the railroads 
in developing a modern system of freight transportation which 
would meet all demands of speed, convenience, safety and maxi- 
mum economy. It seems most likely that new types of haulage 
units will be developed to meet these needs.” 


MOTOR CARRIER REGULATION IN MISSOURI 


Motor busses and trucks engaged in traffic service are sub- 
jected to supervision by the Missouri commission by a bill 
which Gov. H. S. Caulfield signed on May 6. The law is said 
to put motor vehicles operating on the highways and carrying 
passengers or hauling freight in the same status as the steam 
railroads. Trucks are classified as “public carriers” and ‘“con- 
tract haulers,” both of which are subject to regulation. Small 
trucks of 1.5-ton capacity or less, not being regarded as com- 
petitors to the railroads, are not covered by the law. New 
concerns must show “convenience and necessity” in order to 
obtain a certificate from the board. 


STATE COMMISSION AND RAIL-TRUCK RATES 


Joint rates over a motor truck line and rail line have been 
requested by the Minot (N. D.) Association of Commerce in a 
case now pending before the North Dakota railroad commission. 
Briefs have been filed and the case was argued orally before 
the entire commission late last month, the rates requested 
applying only to less-carload traffic. The question of the 
authority of the state commission to prescribe joint rail-truck 
rates was thoroughly covered by legal representatives on both 
sides of the case, railroad attorneys contending that no such 
authority had ever been given the regulatory body. 


MOTORS PROTEST TARIFF DISCRIMINATION 


Leaders in the American motor manufacturing industry 
asked President Hoover May 5 to make strong representations 
against “the present practice of indirect tariff discriminations 
against American motor vehicles as undertaken by some of the 
smaller countries.” They said this practice might lead to a 
general breakdown of “our commercial treaties and so adversely 
affect our foreign trade.” The views of the manufacturers were 
submitted by Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the board of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company, on behalf of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. He dwelt on the importance of main- 
taining an export market for American automobiles in connec- 
tion with employment. He pointed out that in 1929, the banner 
year of American export trade, 1,000,000 motor vehicles of Amer- 
ican design were delivered to “the 100 countries of the world, 
a trade which was equal to the total sales for the year in 28 
states of the Union.” He said the manufacturers were not ask- 
ing any advantage—that they simply felt that “competition 
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should not be permitted to make its way by unfair advantages 
of discrimination.” 


BUS TRANSPORT CONSOLIDATION 


Completion of the consolidation of twelve major bus trans- 
portation systems, serving practically every city and town in 
the central Atlantic and New England states, operating its own 
service as far west as Chicago and St. Louis, and south to 
Norfolk, Va., with traffic arrangements with other bus companies 
to cover the rest of the country, has been announced by William 
H. Vanderbilt, president, Coastal Transit Company, on behalf of 
the Short Line System, the new organization. The consolidation 
brings the Short Line into being as the largest bus trunk line 
system east of the Mississippi, it is stated. Lines operating a 
total of 400 modern, high speed inter-city passenger busses, with 
road mileage of routes totaling 5,856 miles, comparable to a major 
railway network. The companies consolidated are all estab- 
lished lines, having operated from periods of from a year and 
a half to six years. Plans call for the immediate extension of 
services this year. 


HANDLING STEEL CONTAINERS 


A gasoline crawler crane is used by the Pennsylvania at its 
37th street yard, in New York, for handling individual steel 
containers to and from its container cars. The car can be 
loaded with the five containers transported by each of the 
specially designed flat cars in less than ten minutes, it is stated. 
Individual containers have a capacity of 10,000 pounds and the 
containers themselves weigh approximately 3,000 pounds. Use 
of the crawler crane makes it possible to avoid the disadvantages 
of a stationary crane or other fixed facilities for handling the 
containers between railroad cars and motor trucks, in this type 
of rail-motor hookup. The crane, as shown in the illustration, 
has a special boom, with head sheaves at forty-five-foot length 
for heavy lifting and a jib extension beyond for handling lighter 
loads. In addition to its ability to move about the yard, as 
convenience or necessity requires, to handle the containers, the 
crane can be used in a variety of other kinds of work, making 
unnecessary expensive stationary facilities used only part of 
the time. Empty containers can be moved easily to a point of 
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storage while suspended from the crane or any of the numerous 
other operations performed that are provided for by the flexi- 
bility of the power unit. The picture shows loaded containers 
being placed on a waiting truck. 


OHIO RIVER IMPROVEMENT 


An allotment of $50,000 to complete the work on the Ohio 
River of raising the lower guide walls at locks Nos. 14 to 28 
to provide a freeboard of at. least two feet at the maximum 
river stage at which lockages are necessary has been approved 
by Colonel Frederick H. Payne as acting Secretary of War. 
None of the guide walls at these locks provide such a free- 
board and, as a result, they present a serious hazard to tows 
during such high stages, according to the War Department. 


TENNESSEE RIVER IMPROVEMENT 


An allotment of $55,000 for examinations, surveys and con- 
tingencies in connection with improvement of the Tennessee 
River in the Nashville, Tenn., district, has been approved by 
Colonel Frederick H. Payne, acting Secretary of War. In the 
river and harbor act of July 3, 1930, Congress adopted a project 
for improvement of the Tennessee River to provide for a channel 
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9 feet deep at low water from the mouth to Knoxville, Tenn. j; 
cooperation with private interests, states or municipalities in 
respect to construction of dams and locks, and report is to “ 
made to Congress advising the prospective cooperation es 
by responsible interests. ” 


TRACTOR AT WORK IN MOUNTAINS 











The versatile industrial or farm crawler tractor has a full: 
sized transportation job here in hauling material to make other 
and more rapid transportation possible. The tractor is used 
to haul a train of trailers over an eighty-mile mountain pass 
between Austria and Switzerland, transporting material for the 
construction of a modern motor highway being built to encour- 
age Austrian motor tourist travel. Of itself not a particularly 
vicious instrument of rail-highway competition, the tractor Is 
contributing its part to something of the sort for European rail- 
way Officials to worry about. 


LOUISIANA HEARINGS DISCONTINUED 


The Louisiana Public Service Commission will be unable 
to hold further hearings on cases now pending before it, accord: 
ing to an announcement by the chairman of the commissiol, 
dated May 2. Exhaustion of available funds and credit facilities 
is given as the reason for discontinuance of activities. That's 
true, according to the announcement, even though more that 
$13,000 in utilities taxes used to defray part of the expense of 
the commission is in the state treasury. It is explained that 
funds of that kind are not available to the commission, under 
the law, without a majority approval of a disbursing committee 
composed of the governor, secretary of state, attorney general, 
and the chairman of the commission. The governor and the 
secretary of state have refused to give their approval. 


CHICAGO TRAFFIC MEETING 

Support of the bill in the Mlinois Legislature, known # 
H. B. 1016, which has for its purpose the liberalizing of the 
evidence rules before the Illinois commission, was decided upo 
at a meeting the executive committee of the industrial traffic 
division of the Chicago Association of Commerce, held May |. 
The overhead rate principle involved in several stove cases, ars 
ments on which were held in Washington on the day womagee 
was discussed at length, but it was decided that no policy wou 
be formulated until the division was confronted with the co 
crete problem in future proceedings. John Bingham, ney 
manager of the Corn Products Refining Company, chairman 0 
the division, presided. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Activity in the grain market continued good in the last 
week, but requirements in other divisions of the full cargo 
markets were light. Grain rates held steady, freight brokers’ 
reviews report, while in other trades some light recessions 
were noted. Laid-up tonnoge continues to hold off and for this 
reason it is predicted that there will be no sharp downward 
revision Within the next few weeks. 

Grain charters reported show rates as previously on the 
basis of 11 cents Antwerp-Rotterdam and 14 cents for picked 
ports in the Mediterranean for early May loading. For later 
positions rates are slightly lower. A few inquiries for cargoes 
for Range loading on the basis of 9 cents Antwerp-Rotterdam 
and 11 cents to 11% cents for the Mediterranean, these being 
the rates reported for the last fixtures made. 

Fixture of a coal cargo for Santos at $2.75 was reported, 
but the expected inquiry for Pernambuco did not materialize. 
Business to West Italy on the basis of about $2.10 and to the 
Adriatic at about $2.20 for May loading can still be accomplished. 

Inquiry for trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes is still very limited 
for May loading. One fixture reported for mid-May loading re- 
fected rates as on the basis of 14s 9d from Cuba to United 
Kingdom-Continent. 

A medium sized British steamer was reported to have 
accepted $13.10 for a cargo of pitch pine lumber from three 
South Atlantic ports to Montevideo, Bahia Blanca and Buenos 
Aires for May loading and business for the Plate is probably 
available on the same basis. 

The time charter trades are still in the doldrums and while 
inquiry in the tankers market is somewhat better it had had 
no beneficial effect on rates. 

Reports from the Pacific coast for the past month indicate 
that the strong activity in lumber chartering to the Orient in 
March has slackened somewhat, but that fixtures will probably 
continue as stocks of lumber purchased exceed the tonnage and 
space already fixed. The grain trade has been fairly active for 
United Kingdom-Continent, although demand has been quite 
evenly matched by tonnage available so that no sharp upward 
trend in rates in the near future is expected. 

Rates on grain cargoes to United Kingdom-Continent have 
varied between 20s 9d and 22s 6d, depending upon the position 
and discharging options. For the Mediterranean, rates have 
been slightly below those for liner space, on the basis of about 
24s for one port of discharge. All the chartering has been done 
from British Columbia and Pacific coast states have not made 
progress toward disposing of their cereal stocks. 

Rates on lumber from north Pacific ports to the United 
Kingdom and Continent have shown a marked upward trend 
lately in spite of the dullness in that commodity in other trades. 
No prompt lumber space is available in the Pacific-Europe trade, 
and lines are quoting 52s 6d for London and Liverpool and 50s 
for the Continent. Some lines are reported to have quoted 
lumber space to the Continent at 47s 6d up to August 1, but 
the first named figure is the market at present, as very little 
space is available within that period. 

In other quarters the market has been practically stagnant 
on the Pacific coast. Regular liners in the intercoastal trade 
have found demand for space somewhat better, with a trend 
toward slightly higher rates, but this condition has produced 
no full cargo business. 

Reports which have reached the Shipping Board, to the 
effect that the Shell Oil interests were planning to put into 
effect a plan which would enable them to operate tankers in 
the intercoastal trade, were denied by J. C. Van Eck, president 
of the Shell Union Oil Corporation. Mr. Van Eck said the com- 
pany is arranging to have its products transported from Cal- 
ifornia and gulf ports to Atlantic coast ports in American tankers 
2 compliance with the coastwise laws of the United States. 
€ added, however, that inasmuch as Shell Union is an Ameri- 
a corporation, whose securities are largely held by American 
oe was felt that the corporation should be allowed to 
— in coastwise transportation of its goods by operating 
American built and American manned ships. 

g According to the rumors heard by the Shipping Board, the 
Shell group was considering the sale to an American company 
of tankers b ilt i : : 
resi S built in this country, but operated under foreign 
Sistry since their completion shortly after the war. 


The reports had it that these vessels were then to be 
chartered to the Shell interests for carrying their oil products 
in the intercoastal trade. 

W. V. Harloe, freight traffic manager of the United Fruit 
Company, announces the removal of the freight traffic depart- 
ment of the company from the former location to the second 
floor of the company’s new terminal at Pier 3, North River. 

Sale of the lease and option to purchase the Port Newark 
terminal of the Submarine Boat Corporation to George J. Brown, 
New York, on a bid of $65,000 was ordered by the United States 
District Court in Newark. The property was appraised at 
$1,300,000, in 1917, and it is understood that the city of Newark 
still adheres to this valuation. Progress of the negotiations be- 
tween Mr. Brown and the city for the purchase of the property 
has not been indicated. The Submarine Boat Corporation’s 
lease on the property expires on June 15, but it is held that 
the option to purchase may extend beyond this date. 

Formal announcement of the program for the establishment 
of a new passenger and cargo service between Philadelphia 
and the United Kingdom and Continent is expected to be made 
within the next two weeks, according to a report submitted to 
the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau by George W. 
Edmonds, manager of the bureau. It is understood that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will have a minority interest. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


Agreements filed with the Shipping Board in compliance 
with section 15 of the shipping act of 1916 and approved by the 
board May 6 are summarized as follows: 


California-British Columbia Ports between American-Hawaliian 
Steamship Company and the Border Line Transportation Company: 
This agreement covers through movement of shipments between speci- 
fied California ports and Vancouver and Victoria, via Seattle. Through 
rates are to be 10 per cent under the published direct line rates be- 
tween California and British Columbia ports when such direct line 
rates are 40 cents per 100 pounds or less, subject to minimum through 
rate of 27 cents. When direct line rates are 41 cents to 50 cents, 
rates under this agreement are to be 15 per cent less, with a mini- 
mum of 36 cents; and 20 per cent less when the direct line rates are 
over 50 cents per 100 pounds, subject to 43 cents minimum. Rates 
under the agreement are to be apportioned 2/3rds to American- 
Hawaiian with minimum proportion of 15 cents, and 1/3rd to Border 
Line with minimum proportion of 12 cents per 100 pounds. Terminal 
charges at Seattle are to be absorbed by the lines on the same basis 
as the through rates are to be apportioned, except that when Border 
Lines’ proportion is 12 cents or less per 100 pounds, American- 
Hawaiian is to absorb the entire terminal eee. The agreement 
also provides for special through rates not lower than 27 cents per 
100 pounds to be made from time to time by the American-Hawaiian; 
and, by mutual agreement between the parties for special through 
rates lower than 27 cents per 100 pounds. Termination of the agree- 
ment by either party upon 30 days’ written notice to the other is pro- 
vided for. Specific provision is included in the memorandum that 
no action contravening any of the regulatory provisions of the ship- 
ping act shall be taken under the agreement. 

West Coast of South America to Pacific Coast between Knutsen 
Line, Grace Line (North Pacific Division), Latin America Line and 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha: This agreement provides for cooperation of 
the participating carriers in the maintenance of uniform freight rates 
in the trade from west coast of South America to Pacific coast ports. 
Action under the agreement is to be by unanimous vote of all parties 
except in respect to rates to ports not served by all lines, as to which 
decision is to be by agreement of the lines actively engaged in the 
trade, provided such decision does not affect similar cargo to other 
ports served by all lines. Any decision under the agreement is to be 
considered in the nature of a gentlemen’s agreement, no penalty for 
breach thereof being provided for. Parties to the agreement may 
withdraw upon written notice to the secretary of the conference, 
and any carrier operating vessels in the trade is to be eligible to 
membership. 


Modifications of agreements were approved as follows: 


Pacific Coast-European Conference Agreement between Blue Star 
Line, Canadian American Shipping Company, Compagnie Generale 
Transatlatique (French Line), Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd 
Royal) S. A., East Asiatic Company, Ltd., Ellerman & Bucknall Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd., Fred Olsen Line (Norway Pacific Line), Fur- 
ness (Pacific), Ltd.. Hamburg-American Line, Holland America Line, 
Johnson Line, Interocean Line, Navigazione Libera Triestina, S. A. 
(Libera Line), North German Lloyd, Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Com- 
pany, Reardon Smith Line, Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and 
Bruusgaard Line. The agreement provides for establishment of a 
conference to deal with freight traffic from United States Pacific 
coast ports to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian ports 
and was approved by the board March 9, 1926. The modification 
extends the scope of the agreement to include traffic from Pacific 
coast ports to base ports in the Mediterranean Sea and to transhipment 
ports in the Mediterranean Sea, Adriatic Sea, Black Sea, West, South 
and East Africa, British India and British Mesopotamia. 

Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with National Navigation Lines: This 
agreement as approved by the board September 7, 1927, provides for 
through movement of shipments of inedible tallow from Gulf ports 
of call of Gulf Pacific Line to Guaymas, Mexico, via San Francisco, 
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the parties thereto being Gulf Pacific Line and National Navigation 
Lines and Mexican States Line. The modification is to permit the 
Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line to participate in this agreement as the 
successor of the Gulf Pacific Line and to record the elimination 
therefrom of the Mexican States Line, which is no longer in existence. 

United States Lines Operations, Inc., with American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company: Proposes modification of agreement for through 
movement of shipments from United States Pacific coast ports to 
Bremen and other German ports via New York, which was approved 
by the Board November 13, 1929. The modification substitutes the 
name of the port of Hamburg for that of the port of Bremen in the 
agreement on file. 

Separate agreements of the Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with each 
of following: Sacramento Navigation Co., the Border Line Transporta- 
tion Co., United Fruit Co., American Fruit & Steamship Corporation, 
National Navigation Lines, United Fruit Company, Munson Steamship 
Line and American Fruit and Steamship Corporation, National Navi- 
gation Lines, Aluminum Line, Osaka Shosen Kaisha. Each of the 
agreements records an arrangement for joint handling of through 
shipments between ports formerly served by the Gulf Pacific Line 
and ports served by the connecting carriers, with transhipment at 
Pacific coast or Gulf ports. The modifications are for the purpose 
of recording the name of the Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line as a partici- 
pating carrier in each of these agreements as the successor of the 
Gulf Pacific Line. 

Separate agreements of the Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with each 
of the following: States Steamship Company, Petaluma and Santa 
Rosa Railroad Company, Pioneer Line, Kerr Steamship Company, 
Inc., Over-Seas Railways, Inc., United Fruit Company, Munson Steam- 
ship Line. As filed and approved by the board, each of the agree- 
ments covers an arrangement for through movement of shipments 
entered into by the Redwood Line, Inc., with the connecting carrier 
named, with transhipment at a United States Pacific Coast or Gulf 
port. The modifications are to record the name of the Gulf Pacific- 
Redwood Line as a participant in each of these agreements in place 
of that of the Redwood Line, Inc. 


Cancellations of agreements were approved as follows: 


Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with Oceanic and Oriental Navigation 
Company: The agreement covers through movement of shipments 
from Oriental ports to Mobile and New Orleans, with transhipment 
at San Francisco or Los Angeles. This agreement was approved by 
the board August 14, 1929. Its cancellation was requested because 
as a result of unification of services of the Gulf Pacific Line, Inc., 
and Redwood Line, Inc., the Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line will, under 
another agreement, furnish the transportation service previously per- 
formed by Redwood Line under this agreement. 

Calmar Steamship Corp. with Oceanic and Oriental Navigation 
Company; Calmar Steamship Corporation with Oceanic and Oriental 
Navigation Company: Two agreements, approved by the board 
January 22, 1929, and March 27, 1930, respectively, record arrange- 
ments for the handling of shipments on through bills of lading from 
Atlantic Coast ports of the United States to Fair East ports and of 
shipments from Oriental loading ports of Oceanic and Oriental Navi- 
gation Company to Atlantic coast ports of call of Calmar, with tran- 
shipment at Pacific coast ports. 


VALUE OF SEA SERVICE BUREAU 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, has issued a 
statement approving the work of the sea service section of the 
board’s bureau of operations. Despite the depression, says he, 
the section has succeeded in the last nine months in placing 
in the service 29,853 men, 92 per cent of whom were Americans, 
and, in addition to finding employment for men aboard ships, the 
section, through its twelve branch offices maintained at the 
principal ports on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, has 
been successful in finding shore positions for hundreds of de- 
serving seameen. The chairman said the main objective of the 
section was to man the American merchant marine with Amer- 
ican citizens, and as part of this program it exerted every effort 
to attract to the service American boys who desired to follow 
the sea as a means of livelihood. In the last year, said he, the 
section placed 442 young Americans, ranging in age from 18 to 
23, on American ships, and added: 


Congress recognized the necessity of having a majority of Amer- 
icans in the crews of our ships if dependable service is to be main- 
tained at all times, and to this end placed in the merchant marine 
act of 1928 a provision requiring that for a period of four years after 
the passage of the act one-half of all the crew, other than officers, 
of mail carrying ships of American registry, shall be citizens of the 
United States, and thereafter two-thirds shall be citizens. The 
question of whether or not this provision is sufficiently rigid to bring 
about the desired result is being made the subject of inquiry by 
the sea service section. 


PORTS OF MIAMI AND TAMPA 


The port of Tampa, including Port Tampa, Fla., is the lead- 
ing phosphate shipping port in the United States, according to 
a new volume on Tampa and Miami, Fla., issued by the Bureau 
of Operations of the Shipping Board and the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors of the War Department. The report 
is one of the port series containing shipping information. 


The present business of the port at Tampa, it is stated, is 
such as to attract mainly tramp ships, and only a limited num- 
ber of regular lines furnish service to foreign ports. Several 
important coastwise lines provide weekly and semi-monthly 
service, while intercoastal lines provide monthly sailings, ac- 
cording to a summary of the report, which adds: 


Tampa, including Port Tampa, during the year 1928, took first 
rank among the Florida ports in the amount of water-borne com- 
merce handled, surpassing Pensacola by 2,000,000 tons and Jackson- 
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ville by 800,000 tons. The business of the port is mainly of bulk 
commodity and as a result there has been very little developmas 
of general cargo terminals until a comparatively recent date, aa 
With the construction by the railroads of extensive facilities to 
handling phosphate at Tampa and Port Tampa and with favorabi. 
rail rates on this commodity from some of the important deposits 
in the state of Florida, the port is assured of maintaining its POSitioy 
of supremacy in this trade. ™ 
The report shows that while the commerce of Miami ip 
past has been largely confined to the receipt of commodities for 
local consumption, the establishment of fast and regular COaStWige 
service to northern ports augurs well for the future development of 
an important outbound water movement of perishable fruits and 
vegetables produced in the adjacent hinterland. Petroleum ang De- 
troleum products constituted the most important commodity from , 
tonnage standpoint in the port’s entire commerce during the ten-year 
period 1920 to 1929, entering into both receipts and shipments, Othe, 
important commodities received and shipped by water at Miami ars 
cement and plaster, lumber, sand, stone, oyster shell and grain, 
In order to furnish better accommodation for the larger ty), 
vessels the federal government has recently dredged the main channe| 
leading to the port to a depth of 25 feet. The terminal improvemen, 
carried out by the city of Miami consist of Piers Nos. 1, 2 ang 3 
each 1,010 feet long and having widths of 83 feet, 215 feet, anq 19 
feet respectively, and a municipal wharf 1,200 feet long. Private jp. 
terests have also been active and have made a number of improve. 
ments, including a cooling plant with a capacity of 75,600 cubic fee 
a new fish refrigerator plant, an electric conveyor system to facilitate 
the loading and unloading of freight, and new warehouses and jp. 
creased tank storage capacities at the various oil plants. 


WATER PAPER PROPORTIONALS 


The Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah has asked the 
Commission’s permission to publish, on one day’s notice, not 
later than May 12, twice reduced proportional rates on paper 
articles and pulpboard from Savannah, Ga., to New York and 
Boston, applicable on traffic from Panama City, Fla., to enable 
that water line to compete with unregulated water lines. The 
traffic in sight is from the International Paper Company’s plant 
at Panama City. 

First the company asked permission to publish a rate of 
22 cents to New York and 26 cents to Boston. The second 
reduction proposed was to 22 cents on wrapping paper and bags 
in straight or mixed carloads with pulpboard, minimum 24,000 
pounds, and 20 cents on pulpboard, minimum 24,000 pounds, to 
both ports; that is to say, the company, before the arrival of 
the date on which the first reduced rates were to become effec. 
tive, asked permission to make still lower rates which would 
be the same to both ports. 

The rates proposed by the Ocean Steamship Company, ac: 
cording to the application, would be somewhat higher than the 
rates offered by the unregulated steamships between the same 
ports. 


WATER RATES ON WOOD PULP BOARD 


In a complaint in No. 73, Firtex Insulating Board Co. (St. 
Helens, Ore.) vs. Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., filed with 
the Shipping Board, the insulating company alleges that defend- 
ant has assessed unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates, 
rules and practices against complainant in connection with ship- 
ments of wood pulp board, known as “Firtex,” from Pacific coast 
ports to destinations reached via and upon the Atlantic coast. 
It. is alleged that defendant refused to apply a published rate, 
carried in Pacific-Atlantic coast domestic eastbound minimum 
rate list No. 1, of the United States intercoastal conference, of 
40 cents a hundred pounds on wood pulp board and straw board, 
but assessed an unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rate 
of 75 cents a hundred pounds. Complainant alleges that “the 
defendant herein as a member of the United States intercoastal 
conference had the said conference adopt a ruling of the said 
conference which denied the plaintiff the published wood pulp 
board rate, in a very arbitrary manner, without proper CoD 
sideration and without any or proper notice, and failed to reg: 
larly and properly file said ruling with the board as provided 
by the shipping act, and with unreasonableness and unjust dis 
crimination continues to assess the arbitrary rate of seventy-five 
(75) cents per hundred pounds and denies the plaintiff the la¥ 
fully published rate.” A cease and desist order, the 40-cell 
rate and reparation are sought. 


WATER RATE ON MAYONNAISE 

The Shipping Board has entered an order of discontinuan¢e 
in No. 52, the Gelfand Manufacturing Co. vs. Bull Steamship 
Line, Inc., in which the board found the rate charged on may 
onnaise, Baltimore to Tampa, in excess of the maximum rate 
on file with the board, and directed complainant and respondet! 
to comply with the -board’s rules of practice to determine the 
exact amount of reparation due. This action was taken follow: 
ing the filing of a statement by the G. & K. Manufacturing — 
pany, successor to complainant’s rights in the proceeding, 4* 
ing that no further action be taken, as it had, through agreement 
with all interested parties, adjusted and fully settled the con: 
troversy with the steamship line. 
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PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC IN MARCH 
(The Panama Canal Record) 


mmercial traffic through the canal during the month of 
1931, was the lowest March traffic in number of transits 
925 when 398 vessels were passed through the canal. 
onnage was the lowest carried in any March period since 
1922 which was just prior to the beginning of heavy mineral 
jl trafic through the canal. In comparison with March, 1930, 
wraffic for the past month declined 76 transits (14.8 per cent); 
303.925 net tons (11.7 per cent) and 642,731 cargo tons (25.1 per 
vent) ; and in comparison with March, 1929, showed a decrease 
497 transits (18.1 per cent); 356,027 net tons (13.9 per cent); 
and 328,261 cargo tons (30.2 per cent). 


NAMES OF VESSELS CHANGED 


The Shipping Board has approved a request of the Balti- 
nore Mail Steamship Company, which bought the Baltimore- 
Hamburg line in July, 1930, to change the names of the five 
vessels of the line as follows: Archer to City of Newport News; 
Belipse to City of Hamburg; Independence to City of Norfolk; 
Steadfast to City of Baltimore, and Victorious to City of Havre. 
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WESTERN OCEAN LINE FILES TARIFFS 
A proceeding against the Western Ocean Steamship Cor- 
poration, instituted by the Shipping Board because of failure 
to fle maximum rates and charges with the board, has been 
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discontinued by the board as the result of the carrier complying 
with section 18 of the shipping act and the board’s tariff regu- 
lations. The discontinuance is without prejudice to any other 
regulatory proceeding, on complaint of shippers or otherwise, 
“in relation to any responsibility of said carrier during any 
period which it engaged in transportation without maximum 
rates and charges on file.” 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC FOR APRIL 


Colonel Harry Burgess, governor of the Panama Canal, has 
reported to the Secretary of War that 453 commercial vessels, 
on which tolls of $2,014,349.13 were paid, transited the canal in 
April. In March 439 commercial vessel transits were made and 
tolls of $1,964,434.22 were collected. In April, last year, the 
transits totaled 489, and the tolls, $2,232,763. 

For the six months ended with April, the number of com- 
mercial transits was 2,773, and the tolls, $12,293,767.76, as com- 
pared with 3,073 transits and tolls of $13,538,289.54 in the cor- 
responding period of 1929-1930. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


American shipyards, April 1, were building or under con- 
tract to build for private shipowners 173 vessels aggregating 
408,851 gross tons, compared with 160 vessels aggregating 
412,008 gross tons on March 1, according to the Department of 
Commerce. 


Aviation News 








AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT STATISTICS 


Two hundred and fifty-eight persons were fatally injured in 
miscellaneous flying operations in the period July to December, 
1930, inclusive, according to the semi-annual report of the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce on accidents 
to civil aircraft used in operations of this type. 

There were 1,116 accidents, involving 2,021 persons, includ- 
ing pilots, members of crews, passengers and persons on the 
ground. Of this total, 258 were fatally injured, 145 were severely 
injured, 277 received minor injuries and 1,341 were not injured 
in any way, according to the report. 

Miscellaneous flying, it is explained, for the purpose of the 
report, is divided into four classes: Commercial, pleasure, 
student instruction and experimental flying, the commercial 
classification including such operations as charter flights, aerial 
photography, sightseeing, crop dusting and exhibition flying. 

The number of accidents in miscellaneous operations was 
more than twenty times greater than thuse reported for sched- 
uled air transportation for the same period, according to the 
report, which adds that this was due primarily to the fact that 
there were more miscellaneous planes in operation; that they 
flew a greater total mileage; that they engaged in a wider variety 
of operations, and that only the more experienced and skilled 
pilots were chosen to operate passenger carrying aircraft on 
scheduled air lines. 

Analysis of the causes of the accidents in miscellaneous 
operations in the last half of 1930 showed that more than half 
of them were caused by errors of personnel, according to the 
teport. Power plant failures accounted for about 18 per cent of 
the accidents, airplane failures for about 11 per cent; airport 
and terrain for about 9 per cent; weather for about 4 per cent. 


AIR NAVIGATION OBSTRUCTIONS 


The marking of obstructions to air navigation is to be the 
subject of a conference to be held by the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce on June 2, with nine national or- 
galizations which are directly concerned with this matter. The 
conference will consider suggestions for marking obstructions 
‘0 air navigation, such as skeleton towers; transmission lines 
— bridge spans crossing navigable waters; hazardous flying 
ra such as oil fields having a number of high derricks or 
- arms having pinnacle lightning arrester towers protruding 

0 the air; and certified high explosive danger areas. 


AIR TRANSPORT CONFERENCE 


schon quirements of the Department of Commerce governing 

ourvia ed Operations of interstate passenger air transport 

eae will be discussed at a conference between officials of 

or onautics branch of the department and representatives of 
Tansport companies in Washington, May 25 and 26. 
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“The Department of Commerce air line regulations became 
effective on July 15 of last year, and since that time much 
experience has been gained with respect to their practical 
application and observance,” said Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, in announcing the con- 
ference. “It is realized that any regulation to be helpful must 
be both constructive and practical, and it is felt that a discussion 
of the requirements in the light of experience gained in their 
enforcement will be of real value in considering any change or 
modifications of the existing regulations or their interpreta- 
tions.” 


VISUAL RADIO BEACONS ON AIRWAY 

Plans to equip the Los Angeles-Kansas City section of the 
Midcontinental airway with visual radio range beacons—a device 
for guiding pilots along a given course by radio beams, which 
give a direct indication on the instrument boards of airplanes— 
have been announced by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics. This section of airway will be 
the first to be equipped with the visual radio range beacon, 
although several other airways are equipped with the aural type 
radio range beacon whose signals are received through ear- 
phones. 

“The visual radio range beacon was conceived as a prom- 
ising aid to air navigation by the aeronautics branch shortly 
after its establishment,’ said Secretary Young. “Experimental 
work was carried out by the branch, both in the laboratory and 
at the test field at College Park, Md. For practical service trials, 
two visual radio beacons were installed at Bellefonte, Pa., and 
at Wayne county airport, near Detroit, Mich.” 


CONTRACT FOR PLANES 


A contract has been approved by Assistant Secretary of 
War F. Trubee Davison and awarded to the Keystone Aircraft 
Corporation, Bristol, Pa., for 64 Keystone bombardment air- 
planes and spare parts at a cost of $1,920,510.32. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AIRWAYS 


The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce has 
authorized establishment of intermediate landing fields at 
Gainesville, Ala., on the Meridian-Birmingham section of the 
Fort Worth-Atlanta airway; at Lanes, S. C., on the Charleston- 
Florence section of the Jacksonville-Richmond airway; at 
Archbold, O., on the Chicago-New York airway, and at Lebo, 
Kan., on the Wichita-Kansas City section of the Fort Worth- 
(Kansas City airway. Small imtermediate landing fields at 
Bryan and Delta, O., and at Olpe, Olivet and Ottawa, Kan., will 
be eliminated. Ten beacon light sites have been selected for 
the Meridian-Birmingham section of the Fort Worth-Atlanta 
airway, and five beacon lights will be installed along the 
Charleston-Florence section of the Jacksonville-Richmond sec- 
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tion. Beacon lights are also to be established at five sites on 
the Helmer-Toledo section of the Chicago-New York airway and 
at twelve sites on the Nashville-Louisville section of the Dallas- 
Louisville airway. 


AIR MAIL SERVICE TO DENVER 


Effective June 1, daily air mail service will be established 
over the route from Kansas City to Denver, according to an 
announcement by W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The service will be included in the operations maintained 
by American Airways in conjunction with its Evansville, Ind., St. 
Louis, Kansas City, St. Joe, Mo., and Omaha, Neb., route, it 
being an extension of this route authorized by the McNary- 
Watres air mail act. 

While no schedule has been definitely worked out by the 
department, it is expected that plane will leave Kansas City 
about 10 or 11 a. m. on the westbound trip, reaching Denver at 
approximately 5 o’clock the same afternoon. On the eastbound 
trip the plane will leave Denver early in the morning, and is due 
to reach Kansas City in time to connect with the plane for 
Chicago, leaving Kansas City at 2:40 p. m. 


USE OF FOKKER TYPE PLANES 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics Young has 
announced that the Department of Commerce has requested cer- 
tain air transport operators who are now using a particular 
series of tri-motor Fokker airplanes to suspend temporarily the 
use of them for passenger transport purposes until such time 
as the department and experts from the Fokker company may 
inspect them for present condition of maintenance. 

“The series of ships in question,” said he, “were constructed 
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during 1929 and have been in service since that time. Thera ; 
no reflection of any kind upon Fokker aircraft or jts basic 4, 
sign and original construction. The only point involved jg the 
actual maintenance of the particular ships. This phage ¢ , 
will be determined as quickly as possible and the ships Testora; 
to full service.” : 

This inquiry into the condition of the planes follows the 
airplane accident in Kansas March 31 in which Knute Rockne 
and others lost their lives. . 


FURS SHIPPED VIA AIR 


Applying the fastest means of modern transportation to 3 
centuries-old trade which once brought its commodities to the 
bartering place by means of dog-sled and canoe, furs from the 
northwest territories were recently brought by airplane to the 
fur auction at Winnipeg, Canada, according to a report receive; 
in the Commerce Department from its office in that city, — 


AUTOGIRO BRITISH AIRCRAFT 


The principle of the autogiro, latest phenomenon of the air 
is now being applied in England to cabin airplanes, float ge, 
planes and flying boats, according to European trade advices 
received in the Commerce Department’s aeronautics trade diy. 
sion. 

A new type of autogiro, made in England, can take off in 3) 
yards and land with a run of 2 yards, has a top speed of 4 
miles and a cruising speed of 75 miles an hour, it is claimed 
Experiments are being made in which the device of rotating 
vanes, the chief characteristic of the autogiro, is to be used 
cabin airplanes, float seaplanes and flying boats. 











Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practicai 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical trafic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation 


Texas.—Question: Your opinion with reference to Com- 
mission ruling would be appreciated on the following shipment: 

One shipper, one consignee, and one bill of lading coverng 
110,000 pounds, of which 6,000 pounds is envelopes, papeteries 
and paper book covers. The balance of 104,000 pounds was 
paper tablets and writing paper, other than folded. In B. & O. 
car there was 6,000 pounds of envelopes, papeteries, book covers 
and 39,000 pounds of tablets and writing paper. In C. B. & Q. 
car 65,000 pounds of tablets and writing paper was loaded. Rates 
published in item 1690 and 2380 of Johanson’s Tariff 42-T, I. C. C. 
2165, from St. Joseph, Mo., to Texas Group 58-E apply. 

What is correct rate or rates on the B. & O. car? Is it 
45,000 pounds at 75 cents or 40,000 pounds at 75 cents, and 
5,000 pounds at 67% cents, using the mixed carload rule in 
note 1, of item 2380? Does it apply to the entire weight of 
the B. & O. car, or on only so much as is needed to make mini- 
mum of 40,000 pounds, the remaining 5,000 pounds being con- 
sidered follow lot of C. B. & Q. car? 

Answer: As we understand your problem, 6,000 pounds of 
envelopes, papertries and book covers on which the rate is 75 
cents per 100 pounds, and 39,000 pounds of tablets and writing 
paper, on which the rate is 67% cents per 100 pounds, a total 
of 45,000 pounds, were loaded in a B. & O. car, and 65,000 pounds 
of tablets and writing paper were loaded in the C. B. & Q. car. 

Note 1 of Agent Johanson’s Tariff I. C. C. 2165 provides that 
articles listed in groups 1, 2, 3 and 4 of item 2380 may be 
shipped in mixed carloads, subject to the highest rate on any 
article in the car, and also the highest minimum carload weight 
on any such article. 

Assuming that the conditions of rule 24 respecting the load- 
ing of the cars are met, if rule 24 is applied to the shipment, 
the rate of 75 cents, in our opinion, must be applied on the 
entire shipment, for the reason that section 4-B of rule 24 pro- 
vides that the excess over the quantity that can be loaded in 


one car shall be charged at actual weight, and at the carload 
rate applicable on the entire shipment, the 75-cent rate being 
applicable to a mixed carload of the articles in the shipment 
in question under note 1 of item 2380 of Agent Johanson’s Tarif 
I. C. C. 2880. 

If, however, the provisions of rule 10 of the classification, 
which in section 4 states that if a lower charge results under 
the application of rule 10 than under provision for a specific 
mixture, rule 10 will apply, are applied, it is possible that lower 
charges will result from the application of the carload rate on 
the tablets and writing paper and the less-than-carload rate on 
the 6,000 pounds of envelopes, papeteries and book covers, 
Furthermore, if the provisions of section 3 of rule 10 may be 
applied by considering the articles as if they were divided into 
two or more separate carloads, the articles loaded in the B. & 0. 
car part of which take the 75-cent rate and part of which take the 
674%4-cent rate, may be treated as one carload and the articles 
loaded in the C. B. & Q. car may be treated as another carload, 
the total charges would probably be lower than those resulting 
from the application of the provisions of section 4 of rule 1), 
and, of course, lower than the charges resulting from the appli 
cation of rule 24, in connection with note 1 of item 2380 of 
Agent Johanson’s Tariff I. C. C. 2165. 

However, we are of the opinion that the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of rule 10 may not be applied in this manner. See, in 
this connection, our answer to “New Jersey,” on page 124 of 
the July 13, 1930, Traffic World, under the caption, “Tariff Inter- 
pretation—Mixed Shipments Under Rule 10 of Consolidated 
Freight Classification.” 


Tariff Interpretation 


Missouri.—Question: We would like to have your opinion 
and advice concerning the following question: ; 

Cc. B. & Q. I. GC. C. 16583 (not now in effect) provided i 
item 30 that shipments of grain from stations on the C. B. &Q. 
west of the Missouri River could be milled in transit at Kansas 
City when destined to St. Louis or East St. Louis, Ill, and the 
through rate be protected. There are other stations in this 
item, but they are not essential to your understanding of ou 
question. Both St. Louis and East St. Louis carried a Circle 1 
reference mark which was explained at the bottom of the page 
with the words “locally or when destined to points beyond. 

The C. B. & Q. contend that this permits them to protect 
through rates with milling in transit at Kansas City to points 
beyond St. Louis and East St. Louis, such as Cairo, IIL, but 
will not apply to points northeast of St. Louis and East St. 
Louis, such as Peoria and Chicago. me 

It is our contention that these two latter points are poills 
beyond St. Louis and East St. Louis via an available route of 
the C. B. & Q. We will appreciate your opinion respectilé 
this item and advice as to whether or not the Commission ha 
passed upon a similar question. 

Answer: We see nothing in the provisions of C. B. & & 
Tariff I. C. C. 16583 which would limit the application of ite” 
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») to shipments to points beyond St. Louis and East St. Louis, 
“ach as Cairo, Ill., thereby precluding the application of the 
: tes named therein to shipments moving to Peoria and Chicago. 
a cannot, however, locate a decision of the Commission in 
ghich this item or a similar item has been interpreted. 


Routing and Misrouting—lInitial Carrier Not Obligated to Use 
intervening Carrier Where Its Line in Connection with Car- 
riers Specified by Shipper Forms Complete Route by Reason 
Absorption Intermediate Switching Line Charges 


Michigan.—Question: While we believe it is a matter of 
ommon knowledge that where the word “delivery” following 
the name of a carrier, is shown on a bill of lading covering an 
interstate Shipment by rail, for example: X. Y. Z. Railroad Deliv- 
ery, and no further routing instructions are shown, does not 
constitute a specific route, but means that the carrier issuing 
the bill of lading has the privilege of routing such a shipment 
as it may choose so long as the lowest published through rate 
is protected, we are, however, having an experience involving 
‘hese circumstances and shall appreciate if you can favor us 
sith reference to decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
merce Commission that cover similar cases. That our experi- 
ence May be more fully understood, the following will serve 
ag an example: 

A. B. C. Railroad issued bills of lading covering shipments 
jestined to a point located on the X. Y. Z. Railroad. The bills 
of lading carried instructions “X. Y. Z. Delivery.” This was 
shown on the line of the bill of lading provided for (Delivering 
Carrier). A. B. C. R. R., the initial carrier, has a connection 
with X. Y. Z. R. R. at a given terminal, which is through a belt 
ine railroad, and shipments were so forwarded by the carriers 
through to destination. It so happens that there is a lower 
through rate available, point of origin to destination, by the 
use of an intervening carrier and while freight charges as paid 
were assessed on the lower rate the carriers are now presenting 
a due bill basing charges on the higher rate applicable via the 
route shipments moved. 

Answer: In National Supply Company vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Co. 66 I. C. C. 604, the Commission holds that where the lines 
specified in the routing instructions of the shipper, through 
the medium of an intermediate switching carrier whose charges 
are absorbed by the initial carrier, form a complete route from 
point of origin to point of destination, the routing instructions 
for all practical purposes are complete, and therefore a ship- 
ment which is forwarded via such a route has not been mis- 
routed, even though a lower rate is applicable over another 
route, the use of which route requires the service of a third and 
intervening carrier, that is, a carrier other than a switch carrier 
whose charges are absorbed by one of the carriers specified in 
the shipper’s routing instructions. 

If the charges of the intermediate switching carrier are not 
absorbed by one of the carriers named in the shipper’s routing 
instructions, it is our opinion that the principle of the Com- 
mission’s decision in the above referred to case would not be 
applicable. 

See, also, in this connection, the Commission’s opinion in 
Hogan Brothers vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 118 I. C. C. 223, in 
which the Commission applied the principle of its decision in 
core Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 66 I. C. C. 604, above re- 
lerred to, 


Tariff Interpretation—No Reconsignment of Shipments Stored 
at Intermediate Point in Absence of Tariff Authorizing 
Storage in Transit 


_ Florida—Question: Can a carload shipment of citrus fruit 
originating at Eagle Lake, Florida, move into Charlottesville, Va., 
via A. C. L.~Richmond-C. & O., be stored in transit (as provided 
in Speiden’s 198-B, I. C. C. 1429) and then moved out of storage 
from Charlottsville to New York City via C. & O.-Richmond- 
R. F. & P.-Potomac Yards-P. R. R. on the through rate of $1.05 
per hundred pounds, published in Glenn’s 114-A I. C. C. A-727, 
plus the storage in transit charge of 6% cents per hundred 
pounds, published in Speiden’s 198-B I. C. C. 1429, plus a recon- 
signing charge of $6.30 at Charlottsville, and an out-of-line 
haul charge for the out-of-line haul from Richmond to Charlotts- 
ville and return to Richmond, of 7 cents per hundred pounds, 
published in Chesapeake & Ohio Tariff 1876-C, I. C. C. 11115? 

Answer: Item 35 of Agent Speiden’s Tariff I. C. C. 1429, which 
ovides for storage in transit of citrus fruits from Charlottsville, 
“a, States that the transit charges provided therein will be 
pee to routes over which rates are in effect from point 
th origin of shipment to final destination via the transit point; 

at Movements involving back hauls will not be permitted. 

wan our opinion there cannot be a reconsignment of a ship- 
aa moving via the route set forth in your letter, following 
th se of the shipment at Charlottsville, Va., because, under 

- application of item 35 of the transit tariff, the shipment 
‘ Rot entitled to transit under the provisions of Agent Speiden’s 
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tariff I. C. C. 1429, it having been localized when it was placed 
in storage at Charlottsville, and therefore having broken bulk. 
The reconsignment rules are not applicable to shipments which 
have broken bulk and therefore the movement out of Charlotts- 
ville is separate and distinct from the movement into that point. 
Charges should therefore be assessed upon the combination of 
the rates into and out of Charlottsville. 

See, in this connection, Apperson Brothers Automobile Co. 
vs. L. E. & W. R. Co., 81 I. C. C. 392; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
vs. G. N. Ry Co., 39 I. C. C. 353, 357; Armour & Co. vs. D. L. 
W. R. R. Co., 101 I. C. C. 337, 343, and Mississippi Pearl Button 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry Co, 98 I C C 560. 


Tariff Interpretation—Specific Rate Versus Rate Made by Use of 
Intermediate Rule 


South Dakota.—Question: Does the following involve a vio- 
lation of section six, or what is the proper rate to apply? 

X Railway Company in its local tariff names a third class 
rate of 79 cents between station A and station B; it also pub- 
lishes in another local commodity tariff a specific rate of 87% 
cents on a commodity subject to the third class. It is clear 
that the commodity rate supersedes the class rate whether 
higher or lower at this point is not in issue. The same carrier, 
however, publishes the same 79-cent third class in another joint 
tariff which applies from A to C directly through B. There is 
no commodity rate from A to C, and therefore the third class 
79 cents is the only rate applicable. The latter joint tariff car- 
ries a clearly defined intermediate application, ‘rates to inter- 
mediate stations not named will be the same as to the station 
beyond.” B is not named in the joint tariff and therefore this 
rule is applicable. What is your view? 


Answer: In its decision in Standard Oil Company vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co., 139 I. C. C. 297, the Commission held that a spe- 
cific rate always takes precedence over a rate made by the 
use of an intermediate rule, regardless of whether they are 
contained in the same tariff or in different tariffs, and of whether 
the specific rate is published to become effective before or after 
the effctive date of the rate under the intermediate rule, unless 
there are published tariff provisions to make clear, and give 
effect to the purpose to have rates resulting from the interme- 
diate rule apply to the exclusion of specific rates in certain 
instances. 

See, also, Case Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
R. Co., 159 I. C. C. 507, in which case the Commission held that 
a specific class rate took precedence over a class rate made by 
the use of an intermediate rule. 


In Curtiss Lumber Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 151 
I. C. C. 610, however, the Commission limits the application of 
its decision in the Standard Oil Company case, 139 I. C. C. 
297, in holding that a commodity rate made by the use of an 
intermediate clause will take precedence over a specific class 
rate. The Commission, in this case, said: 


On brief, counsel for defendants urge that our findings in Stand- 
ard Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 139 I. C. C. 297, 299 “makes 
it imperative’ that we should find that the commodity rate sought 
was not applicable to Ludlow. The intermediate rule under con- 
sideration in the instant case differs materially from the rule con- 
sidered in the Standard Oil Co. case, supra. The language employed 
if given its natural and unqualified meaning makes clear and gives 
effect to a purpose to have the rates resulting from the intermediate 
rule apply to the exclusion of the class rates. Under such circum- 
stances we pointed out in the Standard Oil Co. case, supra, that 
rates resulting from intermediate rules are applicable. It may further 
be pointed out that counsel for defendants seeks to give too broad 
an interpretation to our finding in the Standard Oil Co. case, supra. 
The report therein, when considered as an entity clearly reveals 
that we were considering specific rates and rates resulting from 
= See of intermediate rules when of the same character or 
grade. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route in 
Bill of Lading 


Michigan.—Question: We have an instance where a carrier 
issued a bill of lading, covering a shipment, on which the ship- 
per noted a rate and complete route. The rate, while published 
and applicable from point of origin of the shipment to final des- 
tination as shown in the bill of lading, applies only for the 
account of the carrier issuing the bill of lading and its connec- 
tions other than the carriers forming the route as shown. The 
shipment moved in accordance with the bill of lading, routing, 
as shown by shipper, without any exception being noted, and 
at a higher rate than that stated on the bill of lading. 

Shall appreciate if you can give reference to decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission covering, which charge 
carriers with the duty of calling to the shipper’s attention where 
there is a discrepancy in the rate and route as shown on a 
bill of lading, and holding the carrier liable for failure to do so. 

Answer: Where shipments are tendered on bills of lading 
specifying a route and naming a rate which is applicable in 
connection with the originating carrier but does not apply via 
the route specified in the bill of lading, it is the duty of the 
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originating carrier to ascertain from the shipper whether the 
routing specified should be observed or whether the shipment 
should be forwarded over a route via which the rate named in 
the bill of lading applies. Where it fails to do so, the initial 
carrier is liable for misrouting the shipment and is liable in 
damages in the amount of the difference between the rate ap- 
Plicable via the route specified in the bill of lading and the 
rate which was shown in the bill of lading. See Altitude Petro- 
leum Co. vs. F. W. & D. C. R. Co., 118 I. C. C. 573. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor Where Only Portion of 
Charges Collected from Consignee 


Alabama.—Question: On carload shipment of lumber made 
in November, 1929, from point in Alabama to point in Illinois, 
the delivering carrier made delivery thereof to billed consignee 
and made collection from such consignee of only $100 of the 
$236 freight charges due thereon. The delivering carrier at time 
of delivery also knew the correct or full amount of freight 
charges due, having furnished shipper with copy of freight bill 
showing the correct charges. Can delivering carrier now legally 
collect from shipper balance of freight charges due in the event 
of their inability to collect same from consignee now bankrupt, 
bearing in mind that delivering carrier unquestionably extended 
credit to consignee beyond the legal limit of 48 hours when 
they failed to make proper or full collection of freight charges 
within that time, and if consignee was on authorized credit list 
they should have been duly bonded to insure their payment of 
proper and/or full freight charges? 

Answer: In the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in L. & N. R. Co. vs. Central Iron & Coal Co., 265 U. S. 
59, 44 S. Ct. Rep. 441, there are numerous expressions which 
seem to point to the conclusion that the consignor can be held 
for an undercharge, unless it appears from the bill of lading or 
otherwise that the carrier did not intend to look to the con- 
signor for its charges. The court therein said: 


No contract of the carrier could reduce the amount legally 
payable; or release from liability a shipper who had assumed an 
obligation to pay the charges. Nor could any act or omission of 
the carrier (except the running of the statute of limitations) estop 
er preclude it from enforcing payment of the full amount by a person 
liable therefor. * * * 

But delivery of goods to a carrier for shipment does not, under 
the Interstate Commerce Act, impose upon a shipper an absolute 
obligation to pay the freight charges. The tariff did not provide 
when or by whom the payment should be made. As to these mat- 
ters carrier and shipper were left free to contract, subject to the 
rule which prohibits discrimination. The carrier was at liberty to 
require prepayment of a charges; or to permit that payment to 
be deferred until the goods reached the end of the transportation. 
Wadleigh Southern Ry. Co. vs. Georgia, 235 U. S. 651, 656. Where 
payment is so deferred, the carrier may require that it be made 
before delivery of the goods; or concurrently with the delivery; or 
may permit it to be made later. Where the payment is deferred, 
the contract may provide that the shipper agrees absolutely to pay 
the charges; or it may provide merely that he shall pay if the con- 
signee does not pay the charges demanded upon delivery of the goods. 
Or the carrier may accept the goods for shipment solely on account 
of the consignee; and, knowing that the shipper is acting merely as 
agent for the consignee, may contract that only the latter shall be 
liable for the freight charges. Or both the shipper and the con- 
signee may be made liable. * * * 

Ordinarily, the person from whom the goods are received for 
shipment assumes the obligation to pay the freight charges; and his 
obligation is ordinarily a primary one. This is true even where the 
bill of lading contains, as here, a provision imposing liability upon 
the consignee. For the shipper is presumably the consignor; to trans- 
portation ordered by him is presumably on his own behalf; and a 
promise by him to pay therefor is inferred (that is, implied in fact), 
as a promise to pay for goods is implied, when one orders them from 
a dealer. But this inference may be rebutted, as in the case of other 
contracts. It may be shown, by the bill of lading or otherwise, that 
the shipper of the goods was not acting on his own behalf; that 
this fact was known by the carrier; that the parties intended not 
only that the consignee should assume an obligation to pay the freight 
charges, but that the shipper should not assume any liabiliay what- 
soever therefor; or that he should assume only a secondary liability. 


As the court points out, the consignor may, under the pro- 
visions of section 7 of conditions and clause on the face of the 
bill of lading, relieve himself of all liability for freight charges. 

There has been no decision of the Supreme Court which 
is directly in point,; that is, one which decides definitely that 
a bill of lading which names one party as the consignee and 
another party as the consignor and in which the no recourse 
provision has not been executed, does or does not release the 
consignor from liability for all or any part of the charges, if 
the goods are delivered to the consignee without collection of 
the full amount of the freight charges. There are, however, 
decisions of the state courts and the federal courts, other than 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which hold the con- 
signor liable in any event. See Western Maryland Ry. Co. vs. 
Cross, 123 S. E. 572; Mellon vs. Stockton & Lampkin, 30 S. W. 
(2d) 974; United States vs. United States Steel Prod. Co., 22 
Fed. (2d) 547; Maryland Casualty Co. vs. Ohio River Gravel 
Co., 20 Fed. (2d) 514. 


Company Material—Application of Rates on 


Minnesota.—Question: In your reply to “Pennsylvania,” 
page 1032, your issue of April 25, 1931, you advance conclusions 
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with respect to lawful charges on company materia] not 
keeping with the more recent decision in the case, Loulgyine 
Cement Company vs. Pennsylvania, 163 I. C. C. 199, : 

There the circumstances were similar to those related }y 
your correspondent. The Commission rejected the Beekna, 
case decision as not in point, and held that the Proportion ¥- 
the through rate measured the legal charge. ot 

While the report of the case implies an understanding thet 
the material would move free over the purchasing carrie, 
rails, and that the seller would assume such proportion of the 
through rate to the junction or f. o. b. point, the cement es 
pany has informed me that there was no express agreement op 
this point. 

The Commission’s decision is quite clear in holding tha 
anything other than the division is inapplicable, and, jp my 
opinion, warrants a revision of your reply to “Pennsylvania” 

Answer: In our answer, to which you refer, we gave re. 
erence to our answer to “Alabama,” on page 254 of the July 
27, 1929, Traffic World, under the caption “Company Materja\_ 
Rates, Rule and Regulations,” with respect to the terms of Sales 
contracts as distinguished from the amounts paid by shippers 
to carriers for the transportation of goods sold to or bought froy 
common carriers. 

Reference might well have been made to the decision jy 
Louisville Cement Company vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 163 1.¢,¢ 
199. This case, as we construe it, in effect recognizes the righ; 
of parties to enter into contracts of purchase and sale uni 
which the consignor pays an agreed portion of the transportatioy 
charges and the purchaser or consignee another portion of thes 
charges, where continuous through shipments are made in gooj 
faith from point of origin to actual destinations beyond the 
junction point named in the through bill of lading and the legally 
applicable through rate from point of origin to destination js 
paid. 

The case does not, as we read it, hold that the shipper may 
pay to the carrier handling the shipment to the junction with 
the purchasing carrier, a proportion of the through rate repr 
senting that carrier’s division of the joint rate, but, on the con 
tary, holds that the legally published rate from point of origin 
to final destination must be paid on such shipments, and in. 
pliedly that an agreement between the seller and purchaser as 
to the proportions of the transportation charges which each 
is to pay is their legal right. 

Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 20 of Classification 


Pennsylvania.—Question: When a shipment of a complete 
machine or plant is forwarded and the different articles com 
prising the complete machine or plant are listed separately a 
the bill of lading and freight bills and these different articles 
take different ratings, is not the shipper entitled to the sep 
arate ratings for each of the articles shipped in the event 
that they make lower charges than those which would accrue 
under a strict application of rule 20 of Consolidated Classif- 
cation? 

By way of illustration, we have in mind a machine alon 
with which is shipped ordinary pipe in bundles, bolts and nuts 
in boxes and various other articles, the separate ratings fo 
which are lower than the machinery rate, less-than-caloads. 

Answer: In Campbell Heating Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., Unreported Opinion A-749, this question was before the 
Commission. In this case the Commission said: 

In the Matter of the Suspension of Western Classification No. 5l, 
25 I. C. C. 442, we considered Rule 15 of the Classification, which 
reads: “Parts or pieces constituting a complete article received 4 
one shipment will be charged at the rating provided for a complete 
article.’”’ In reference thereto, at page 487, we said: : 

“If the new rule is construed to mean that one shipment 
offered under one bill of lading, we do not think that valid objection 
can be made to it. If, however, it is construed so as to deny t 
a shipper the ee of shipping, for instance, iron bars which happér 
to be a part of some machine as iron bars under a separate bil 
of lading, we think that such an interpretation would be unwal- 
ranted and unjustly discriminatory. If a shipper is willing to £0" 
the trouble of ———— a “completed article’ into its constituent 
parts and meet the established shipping requirements with referent 
to each part, we see no reason why he should not do so and be 
do not think that he can lawfully be prevented from exercising his 
choice in that direction. On the other hand, if all the pieces const 
tuting a completed article are offered as one shipment, under 0m 
bill of lading, the freight charge should be calculated upon a ratiné 
for the completed article.” 

Routing and Misrouting—Terminal Delivery—Shipper Must 
Designate Line or Location of Consignee’s Siding 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Recently we made a shipmet 
a point in New Jersey, the total weight being slightly less : 
a carload. The shipment originated on Line A, which has oe : 
age rights over Line B, the delivering carrier. We — 
car over Line A, but the consignee was located at destin ~ 
on Line C, there being no physical connection between 
B and C. It was necessary to reconsign via first ava 
junction point from B to C at local rates. plas 

There was sufficient weight in the shipment to permit 

(Continued on page 1162) 
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- ... the “Equality State,” 
~ admitted to the Union in 1890, 
ron present population 225,565, 
i area 97,914 square miles... is 
+ one of the leading cattle and 
Me sheep raising states, has rich 
ese deposits of oil, coal, iron, cop- 
o per... is world famed for its 
. Yellowstone and Grand Teton 


National Parks... 


i Wyoming is one of the 13 great 
a Western states upbuilt and 
" served by 


f—) 


Wnion Pacific 


rue 

© America’s first transcontinental 

- railroad system is still “FIRST” 
in the West. Today Union Pacific 

serves more of the West than any 


Ry. 
the 


i other railroad and is an outstand- 
. ing contributor to the ever grow- 


a ing prosperity of the West. 


Ship your freight, make your per- 
sonal journeys over Union Pacific. 


z THERE IS NO BETTER WAY! 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 















Consider 


STOCKTON- 


California’s 
Inland 
_ —] Port 


STOCKTON 
ICAL od TRIBUTING CENTER 
OF THE = COAST EMPIRE 














Do not pass over the obvi- 
ous advantages of this 
strategic site for western 
industries. 











Now Under Construction 


STOCKTON HARBOR 


TO BE COMPLETED BY 1933 














Cost—$6,000,000. 
Length—90 Miles to the Sea. 
Depth—26 feet. 
Width—100 feet at bottom. 

300 feet at surface. 
Curves—5,000 ft. minimum radius. 
Marked and Lighted. 


RAILWAYS 


Stockton is located on three transcontinental car- 
riers, with operating connections with a fourth... 
Southern Pacific Company; Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry. Co.; Western Pacific Railroad, connecting 
with the Great Northern. A public port belt line will 
serve all portions of the waterfront and port indus- 
trial area. Rail lines radiating out of Stockton 
serve the entire central California valley and the 
hinterland. 



















For further information address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Ross C. Bray, newly elected president of the Transportation 
Club of San Francisco was born at Virginia City, Nevada, in 
the boom days of the Comstock. He attended school in Nevada, 
Colorado, and California, being grad- 
uated from the University of California 
in 1917. Leaving school, he enlisted in 
the army and was in the officers train- 
ing camp at Fort Monroe when the 
armistice was signed. His first trans- 
portation experience was with a cement 
company as freight clerk, whence he 
went to the Cement, Tolenos and Tide- 
water railroad as agent. Later he went 
with the Southern Pacific, and then 
with an importing and exporting com- 
pany, which failed; then to the Trojan 
Powder Company at San Francisco in 
1922 as traffic manager, later taking 
over the duties of purchasing agent 
also. He is a past president of the 
Pacific Traffic Association, vice-presi- 
dent of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America and instructor in transportation at Golden Gate 
College. 








The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago met at the Palmer House 
May 7. Hal Totten, sports announcer over radio station WMAQ, 
spoke. Golf will be played at the St. Andrews Golf Club May 21. 





“Transportation and Engineering” was the subject of the 
speaker, E. B. Mayer, vice-president, United Engineers and 
Constructors, Inc., at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Newark, 
at the Chamber of Commerce, May 4. The golf outing scheduled 
for May was cancelled and the date set up to June 9, play to 
be at the Shackamaxon Country Club, Westfield, N. J. 





The speaker at the weekly luncheon of the Traffic Club of 
Kansas City, at the Baltimore Hotel, was Dr. George J. Erskine, 
whose subject was “The Marvelous Invention.” 





G. J. Gabriel, general manager, southern district, Mont- 
gomary Ward and Company, and C. S. Wiles, superintendent, 
Fort Worth branch, were the speakers at a luncheon of the 
Traffic Club of Dallas at the Blackstone Hotel, May 7. 





At an “educational meeting” of the Transportation Club of 
St. Paul at the Hotel Lowry, May 5, J. E. Hannegan, chairman 
of the Southwestern Passenger Association, discussed “Coopera- 
tion in Railway Service.” 





The way in which some of the towns along the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific received their names and early railroad 
history of the region were related by Will C. Barnes, at a meet- 
ing of the Phoenix Traffic Club at the Arizona Hotel, April 30. 
Reid M. Rowan, of the Texas and Pacific, was program chairman 
and W. L. Hamilton presided at the business meeting. 





The fourth annual meeting of the Central Ohio Traffic Club 
was held at the Harding Hotel, Marion, O., April 28, with an 
attendance of one hundred and thirty. The meeting opened with 
a dinner at 6:30, followed by the business session, at which 
time election of officers took place. W. R. Prickman, general 
agent, Wheeling and Lake Erie, of Toledo, was elected president. 
D. H. Jones, traffic manager, Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, Mt. 
Vernon, was elected vice-president, and Claud Robinson, traffic 
manager, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co, Mans- 
field, was elected secretary and treasurer. The New York 
Central Quartette gave several selections and the main address 
of the evening was by F. H. Plaisted, freight traffic manager, 
Southern Pacific, who spoke on the fourth section. The next 
meeting will be held at Ashland, O., in the form of an outing. 
The date will be announced later. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles celebrated its 
sixth birthday at its semi-monthly meeting at the Alexandria 
Hotel April 29. The “Steamship Sorority,” under the leadership 
of Mrs. Julia M. Turechek, chief clerk of the Panama Mail 
Steamship Company, was in charge of the program. James D. 
MacDermott Sheridan, vice-consul of Brazil, was the speaker, 
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having as his subject, “Our Present Relations with Latin Amer 
ica.” Mrs. Grace Dewey, of Certified Grocers, Inc., in a pe 
reminiscing on the benefits provided by the club, Presenteq 
gift of appreciation from the club to F. A. Hooper, district map. 
ager of the American Hawaiian Steamship Company, its “father” 
Mrs. Turechek presented a skit, “Unwanted Cargo,” With th: 
aid of the steamship members of the club, and there was ot),, 
entertainment. ther 





At the annual election of the Columbus Transportai;,, 
Club, April 16, the following officers were elected: Presiden; 
N. S. Worrell, assistant traffic manager, American Zine (xia; 
Company; vice-president, G. A. Sargent, division freight agent 
Pennsylvania; secretary, G. G. Rutledge, freight representatiy, 
Baltimore and Ohio; treasurer, E. C. Miller, traffic Manager 
Central Ohio Paper Company. ii. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo will hold its golf outing Jy, 
16. The Michigan Interstate Motor Freight Company wil] jay. 
charge of the dinner meeting at the Columbia Hotel May 1s 
At the regular business meeting, May 5, John Shane, agent 
Michigan Central, repeated his talk on the handling of |e. 
carload freight through the warehouse. : 





The Traffic Club of Detroit will wind up its indoor activjtic: 
for the season with a noonday luncheon at Hotel Statler yay 
11. Dr. M. S. Rice, pastor of the Metropolitan M. E. Chure 
will address the club on “What of It?” Special entertainmey; 
will be provided. 





A special meeting of the Milwaukee Traffic Club has beep 
called by F. J. Burkard, president, for May 12 at the Hotel Pfister 
for consideration of a new set of by-laws recently prepared by 
the by-laws committee. Other business will be transacted anj 
a buffet luncheon will be served. 





The annual dinner of the Traffic Study Club of Akron wil! 
be held May 11 at the Portage Hotel. To honor the retiring 
president, H. O. Swift, agent, A. C. & Y. Railroad, the meeting 
is designated as “A. C. & Y. Night.” S. J. Witt, traffic manager, 
A. C. & Y., will be toastmaster. Honorary guests will include 
H. B. Stewart, president, A. C. & Y,, J. C. Williams and 
J. M. Hood, vice-presidents. A slate of candidates for elec. 
tion includes H. W. Crom, district traffic manager, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, for president, and H. W. Bowen, agent, 
Erie, for vice-president, unopposed; ‘S. A. Bingham, A. C. & Y, 
and Ernest Jubin, Pennsylvania, for secretary; G. J. Bauer, dis. 
trict freight agent, A. C. & Y., and E. F. Malaney, traffic map 
ager, Robinson Clay Products Company, for treasurer. Six 
directors will be elected from a list of candidates presented 
by the nominating committee. A meeting April 27 was at- 
dressed by H. H. Lippold, district freight agent, Pennsylvania. 
Reviewing the history of the eastern class rate case, he brought 
the case up to date. 





The monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of Denver has been 
postponed from May 8 to May 15. At that time “Denver's Nes 
Custom House Night” will be observed, with a program by ofl: 
cials in charge governmental departments. The meeting vill 
be at the Daniels and Fisher Tea Room. Dinner will be servei. 





T. B. Curtis, executive vice-president, Associated Trafic 
Clubs of America, will speak on “All for One and One for All 
at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Memphis May 11. 





“Old Timers’ Day” will be observed by the Traffic Clu! 
of Minneapolis at the weekly luncheon at the Nicollet Hote 
May 14. It will be the last of the luncheons until fall. Golf 
was played at Westwood Hills May 5. 





Commissioner Eastman will be the speaker at the next n00!- 
day forum meeting of the Traffic Club of New York, which wil 
be May 20. A golf outing will be given at the Hackensack Gul! 
Club, Oradell, N. J., May 12. 





The Grand Rapids Transportation Club will give its annul 
golf outing at the Masonic Country Club June 3. A buff 
luncheon will be served. 





The seventeenth annual outing and shad dinner of the Trafic 
Club of Philadelphia will be given at the Kugler’s Old Mohica! 
Club House May 23. There will be a ball game, “Industrials Vs 
Transportation,” and other sports. 





The Traffic Club of Atlanta held a luncheon at the Ausle! 
Hotel May 4. Business and music made up the Program ab 
golf outing and barbecue will be given at the Black Rock © 
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INDUSTRIAL TERMINAL BUILDING 


St. Louis’ Latest Facility 
for Merchandise Distribution 


t Twelfth Street and Washington Avenue—center 

of St. Louis’ development activity, where retail and 

wholesale shopping districts meet—is now being erect- 

ed the remarkable Illinois Terminal Railroad System 
station and industrial building. 


Adjoining is the downtown hotel district. Close by is 
the civic center with its new Plaza, and the financial 
district. Within a few blocks are the new homes of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat and the St. Louis Star and 
many other new business buildings. Altogether here is 
one of the choicest business locations in the city. 


Thirty feet underground the quiet, electrified lines of 
the Illinois Terminal Railroad System carry fast 
freight and passenger traffic over the McKinley Bridge 















—A monumental steel structure of the 
latest type 

—1]2mainstoriescoveringa wholecity block 

—80,000 square feet on each level 

—4 offset office stories above 

—Surmounted by a massive tower 


—All built over an underground passenger 
and freight station (electrified) with a 
capacity in excess of 100 cars 

—Located in the heart of business St. Louis 


—Ready for occupancy, January, 1932 





a Bia* . at Baral, 
gear FRE per 


SMAURAN, RUSSELL & CROWELL—ARCHITECTS 


to the East, with car-movements interchangeable with 
all other railroads. The latest ideas in rapid loading 
and unloading of cars are being utilized. Storage and 
handling of freight will all be concentrated on the 
lower floors; the upper floors reserved for manufac- 
turers and distributors. 


All trucking costs on in-or-out-bound less-than-car- 
load rail shipments are eliminated. Offices and stock 
rooms may be combined under one roof without sacri- 
ficing desirability of location for either. The mammoth 
loft and warehouse facilities available make this build- 
ing an ideal headquarters for merchandise distribution 
throughout the whole mid-west territory. 


Besides the increased facilities and expedited service 
to be rendered, this new development opens an in- 
dustrial territory not heretofore served by rail trans- 
portation. It adds another link to the great chain of 
St. Louis’ merchandise distribution advantages. Write 
for detailed information. 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of the 
INDUSTRIAL CLUB: - + 509 Locust St. 


ST- LOUIS 
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May 15. It will be a “stag” affair, with boating, swimming, and 
other sports. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club will hold a meeting at the 
Miami Hotel, Dayton, O., May 14. 





The next meeting of the Sheboygan Traffic Club will be 
held at the Association of Commerce May 19. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held a 
luncheon meeting at the Women’s City Club May 7. James A. 
Quinby, of Derby, Sharp, Quinby and Tweedt, marine attorneys, 
was the speaker. His subject was “General Average on Water- 
borne Cargo.” A dance and card party aboard the Lasco liner 
Harvard will be given May 25. Members of the Pacific Traffic 
Association are invited. 





May 12 the Pacific Traffic Association will hold a “China- 
Japan Night” meeting, with S. Nakase, manager of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, at San Francisco, and Dr. N. Wing Mah, Uni- 
versity of California, as the speakers. Mr. Nakase will speak 
on “Industrial and Scenic Japan,” his talk illustrated with mo- 
tion pictures, and Mr. Mah will speak on “China Today.” 





The annual golf tournament of the Portland Industrial Traf- 
fic Club was held at the Inverness Golf Course May 6. Lee 
Metcalf, Great Northern Railway Company, was chairman in 
charge of arrangements. 





The baseball team of the Birmingham Traffic and Trans- 
portation Club met the team of the Birmingham Joint Terminals 
May 9. It is scheduled to play a game against Bernard College, 
at Cullman, Ala., May 16. 





Personal Notes 





Thurman Hill has been appointed a member of the Kansas 
Public Service Commission, succeeding C. H. Montgomery. 

J. D. Malcomson, of the Robert Gair Company, New York, 
has been appointed a member of the standing committee in 
charge of recommendations on folding and corrugated boxes 
under the division of simplified practice, Department of Com- 
merce. 

A. G. Mathews has been appointed general agent, Burling- 
ton, at Cleveland, succeeding E. H. Smith, promoted. 


William A. Knipe has been appointed freight traffic 
assistant, reporting to the freight traffic manager, Boston and 
Maine, at Boston. 

The following appointments have been made on the Central 
of Georgia: J. Y. Bruce, commercial agent at Savannah, Ga., 
succeeding: W. A. Winburn, Jr., resigned to engage in other 
business; H. H. Morgan, commercial agent at Atlanta, succeed- 
ing Mr. Bruce; R. A. Hoyle, freight service agent at Atlanta, 
succeeding Mr. Morgan; J. D. Addison, traveling freight agent 
at Birmingham, succeeding Mr. Hoyle; R. M. Martin, traveling 
freight agent at Macon, Ga., succeeding Mr. Addison; W. C. 
Bridges, freight service agent at Macon, succeeding Mr. Martin. 

Effective April 29, S. S. Bruce, formerly traffic manager of 
the Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager of that company and its subsidiary and 
affliated companies. John B. Keeler has been appointed 
assistant general traffic manager and Albert A. Mattson, com- 
merce counsel, for the same companies. 

In announcing the election of Herbert W. Verrall as vice- 
president of the Railway Terminal and Warehouse Company, 
Chicago, in this column last week, the name was incorrectly 
shown as “Verr.” 

A. J. Watts has been appointed traffic manager, Central 
California Traction Company, at Sacramento, Calif., succeeding 
W. P. Jennings, resigned. 

Dr. Vernon B. Herbst, who recently visited India, will give 
a talk on that country, illustrated with moving pictures, at a 
dinner meeting of the Export Managers’ Club of Chicago, at 
the Great Northern Hotel May 7. 

The monthly meeting of the Alumni Association of the 
College of Advanced Traffic will be held at the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, May 19. W. R. Abbott, Jr., will speak on “Motor 
Traffic and Its Effect on the Community.” 

Students, faculty, and associates of the Academy of 
Advanced Traffic will hold their first annual dinner dance at 
the Traffic Club of New York, Park Central Hotel, May 16. 

The Alumni Association of the Traffic Managers’ Institute 
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of New York held a birthday party, rounding out the first 

of its existence, in conjunction with its monthly meeting 
22, at the Community House. President W. C. McKenna — 
mercial agent, New York and New Jersey Steamboat Comp a 
was in charge of the program, and L. J. Wadsworth ay 
Brothers, was chairman of the entertainment committee. ” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY DOUBLE TRACK 


Double tracking and revision of 77 miles of the South 
Railway System’s Cincinnati-Chattanooga line, a major constr, 
tion project which has been under way since September 199% 
was completed when the last of the second track betweer 
Blanchet and Hinton, Ky., was placed in service April 27, The 
Southern now has 246 miles of double track on the 338.mil 
line between Cincinnati and Chattanooga, over which business 
is moved between Cincinnati and Jacksonville via Atlanta nj 
Macon and between Cincinnati and New Orleans via Birmiy. 
ham. The project just completed carries the double trac from 
Williamstown, Ky., to Danville and gives continuous double 
track from Cincinnati to South Fork, Ky., 136 miles, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 1158) 
ing on consignee’s siding. In view of the fact that there was 
no physical connection between Line B and C at destination 
so that car could have been switched from B to C, will yoy 
kindly advise who should be held responsible for the additiona 
accruing charges? 

Answer: The Commission has held that carriers cannot be 
expected to know on what line a consignee is located; that i 
the shipper desires delivery made by a certain line at desting. 
tion, he should so state in the bill of lading; that if two or mor 
lines reach a destination, and because of the shipper’s failure to 
state the delivery desired, the shipment arrives via a line othe; 
than that on which the consignee’s plant is located, or the one 
most convenient to his plant, the carriers may not be charged 
with misrouting. Ohio Iron & Metal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co., 28 I. C. C. 703 

The principle of the above case is applicable, in our opinion, 
to the facts in the instant case 


Liability of Party Operating Over Carrier’s Tracks 


Ohio.—Question: Will appreciate your opinion on the fol: 
lowing: 

Invariably railroad switching, sidetrack and operating agree. 
ments carry in liability clause a phrase in substance reading, 
“Irrespective of the question of negligence.” 

We operate a plant .facility railroad, and receive the cus 
tomary terminal allowance. However, in performing switching, 
we occasionally use rails of two interstate carriers, which tracks 
are not covered by any kind of agreements, but used through 
verbal understanding and custom dating back several years. 

As a matter of further information, our locomotives are 
under federal inspection on account of, as before stated, occa 
sionally passing over rails of interstate carriers. 

What is the status of our liability in the event of an acti: 
dent, regardless of circumstances? 

Answer: We can locate no decisions of the courts which 
deal with this question, but, in our opinion, in the absence of 
contractual provisions governing the use of the carrier’s tracks 
under which you assume for a valuable Consideration, no Ie 
sponsibility for life or property while operating over such tracks, 
your liability is necessarily to be governed by the rules of la¥ 
which ordinarily govern responsibility for negligence. 

In the absence of specific contract there is, in our opiniot, 
an implied obligation on your part to operate locomotives ald 
cars over the carrier’s tracks in such a manner as not to cals 
injury to the servants or property of the carrier, and negligence 
on the part of your company in operating over such tracks will 
render your company liable for the consequences of such née 
ligence. 


Liability of Steamship for Loss to Cargo Caused by Fire 


Maryland.—Question: The steamship X, from New York 
City, developed fire at sea and after a battle with fire in rough 
seas, from twelve to fifteen hours, she was beached in Delaware 
Bay. Later the passengers were rescued and she was sunk il 
order to extinguish the fire. Would this be construed as 2 
“act of God”? 

We had several hundred dollars’ worth of uninsured ad 
chandise on this steamer and steamship company disclalls 
liability account of “act of God.” F 

Answer: While a fire is not an “act of God,” unless er 
by lightning, by an act approved March 3, 1851, chapter - 
(Revised Statutes, section 4282), Congress has provided that - 
owner or owners of any ship or vessel shall be liable to answe 
for or make good to any person, any loss or damage which m3} 
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happen to any merchandise whatsoever, which shall be shipped, 
taken in or put on board any such vessel, by reason or by means 
of any fire happening to or on board the said vessel, unless such 
fire is caused by the design or neglect of such owner. Con- 
stable vs. National Steamship Company, 154 U.-S. 51, 14 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 1026, and Providence & New York S. S. Company vs. 
Hill Manufacturing Co., 103 U. S. 5, 78. Vessel owners are 
exempted by the act from liability for loss by fire from neg- 
ligence of their officers and agents, in which the owners did not 
participate, but not from fire caused by the design or neglect 
of the owners, and negligence and knowledge of the president 
and directors will be attributed to the corporate owner. 


Refrigeration—Duty of Carrier to Furnish Proper Protection 


Pennsylvania.—Question: The various railroads are furnish- 
ing a certain class of refrigerator cars for the loading of per- 
ishables, under ice, whose bunker capacity is only 6,800 pounds. 

From the time the cars are originally iced until the time 
they are re-iced at the first re-icing station, the ice in these cars 
runs very low, causing, in a great many instances, injury to 
the commodity loaded in the cars. 

If the carriers were to furnish cars with a bunker capacity 
of 9,600 or 10,500 pounds, the ice remaining in the car at the 
time of re-icing the car at the first re-icing station, would be 
sufficient to still protect the commodity. 

- The various refrigerating companies refuse to acknowledge 
any liability, on account of furnishing these small bunkered 
cars, and we ask you if you know of any ruling covering the 
subject. 

Answer: While a carrier is not bound to use the safest 
cars in use or the best appliances, and its duty is complied with 
where the cars are reasonably suitable for the purpose for which 
they are used, it is our opinion that where there is a regular 
movement between the certain points, it is the duty of a carrier 
to either furnish refrigerator cars with a bunker capacity large 
enough to safely transport perishable goods from one icing 
station to another while the cars are in the course of trans- 
portation between point of origin and destination, or to estab- 
lish additional icing stations in the event that the bunker ¢ca- 
pacity of cars which it has in service is not sufficient to insure 
the safe transportation of the goods. 

It is the duty of the carrier to furnish proper refrigeration 
for perishable goods which it has accepted for transportation, 
and this duty is not properly performed where its icing stations 
are so far apart that the refrigerator cars furnished will not, 
because of their inadequate bunker capacity, insure the trans- 
portation of perishable goods without injury between its several 
icing stations. 





~ Digest of New Complaints 





Alliance Motor Co. et al., Alliance, Neb., vs. 
& S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, petroleum products, points in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri to points in Nebraska. 
Ask rates and reparation. 

oo Sub. No. 1. Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. 

Charges in violation section 6, grain, points in Utah and Idaho 
to South Vallejo, Calif., and transited at latter point. Asks refund. 
24336. Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co., Poteau, Okla., vs. 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Asks Commission to require Southwestern Bell to restore the 
status quo and all operating conditions and connections with 
reference to interstate business as they were at Poteau, Oklia., 
and Fort Smith, Ark., prior to January 22, 1928, and that re- 
spondent be required to remove its toll board as to interstate 
business from Poteau. 


No. 24375. Hygrade Food Products Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. 
P ie. A S. F. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3, 6 and 15 of act, 
live stock, various points of origin to Chicago, Ill., because of 
assessment of charges for making delivery in addition to the line 
haul charges plus $2.70 or $1.35 a car. Avers such charges are 
not assessed against live stock shipments delivered on siding of 
Omaha Packing Co. at Chicago, nor at the Bourbon Stock Yard 
Co., Louisville, Ky., or Lafayette Union Stock Yards Co. at Laf- 
ayette, Ind. Asks rates and reparation. 


No. 24376. Mitchell Stewart Construction Co. et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, contractors’ outfits, Skedee, 
Okla., to Center, Tex. Ask Class A rate of 74 cents and reparation. 
24377. The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., vs. C. & N. W. etal. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, liquid formaldehyde, in metal 
cans in barrels or boxes, or in bulk in barrels, between, to and 
from points governed by western classification. Asks Class B 
as maximum rating. 

No. 24378. Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Unreasonable rates, artificial stone, Los Angeles, Calif., to Chi- 
cago, Ill. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
No. wig The Cook and Brown Lime Co., Oshkosh, Wis., vs. B. & O. 
e 


Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, brick, Midvale, 
O., to Kimberly, Wis. Asks reparation. 


No. 


No. 
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No. 24380. Barker-Miller Distributing Co., Phoenix, Arj . 
8. F. et al. a capa » Ariz, V8. AT. 
nreasonable rate, cantaloupes and melons, Cow : 
= eae ee Ped York, Missouri, Minnewo’ 
exas, ahoma, Iowa, ichigan, West Virginiz Fog ald, 
Wisconsin. Asks reparation. Binia, Kentucky anj 
24381. Meridian (Miss.) Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. et a} 
Rates in violation first three sections, cotton, stations’ 
bama Great Southern and Alabama, Tennessee & Northe : 
Meridian, Miss., for concentration and compression at Men} 
and reshipment from that point. Shippers at Tuscaloo eridian 
preferred. Asks rates and concentration, etc., privilege ™ Ab, 
No. 24382. Yale Oil Corporation, Miles City, Mont., vs. cB 
Rates in violation first three sections, crude petroleum, ; & Q. 
Wyoming to Billings, Mont. Avers Casper and Greybull ats - 
preferred. Asks rates and reparation. » WYO, are 
No. es El — -? en pers et 7. vs. A. T. & SF et 4] 
nreasonable rate, em acid carboys, El Paso, Tex.. to Den.” 
Colo. Ask reparation. id - ©, Tex., to Denver 
No. 24384. Dean Grain Co. et al., Agra, Kan., vs. C. R. I, & Pea 
Unreasonable rates, grain, points in Kansas to Kansas re 
Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., St. Louis, Mo., Topeka, Kan,, and Pi. 
bury, Neb. Ask rates and reparation. i alr. 
No. — Bond-Sargent Co. et al., Grants, N. M., vs. A. T. & SP 
et al. ‘o 
Unreasonable charges, salt, Anthony and other int 
to Grants, N. M. Ask rates and reparation. Kansas point 
24386. Liberty Hide & Fur Co. et al., Aberdeen, S. D,, ys, 4 
& S. F. et al. ; shieiesi: 
Unreasonable rates, hides, sheep pelts, goat skins, hog or pj 
skins, sheep skins, cattle switches and cattle tails, Aberdeen ¢ 
D., to Chicago and Milwaukee. Ask rates and reparation. > 
No. 24387. The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. ys 
c. 3. & G oe al np ree 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, wheat, points in Misgoyy; 
Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, South Dakota and Ne: 
braska to Kansas City, Kan., milled in transit and shipped 
points in Indiana, Ohio, New York and other states. Asks rate: 
and reparation. ‘ 
24388. Chamber of Commerce of Greenville, O., et al. vs, Ac 
& Y. et al. ie 
Unreasonable rates, coal, mines in the Inner and Outer Crs. 
cents, to Greenville, and D. & U. Crossing, O. Asks rates ani 
reparation. ei 
24389. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. et al., Chicago, ] 
vs. B. & O. et al. die 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 6, loud speak. 
ers, Long Island City, N. Y., to Muskegon, Mich., and Dubuque 
Ia., and from Muskegon to Dubuque, as compared with rates or 
similar electrical appliances in direct competition with articles 
shipped such as annunciators. Ask rates and repartaion. 
No. oa F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. C. B. & Q 
et al. 
Rates in violation section 6, live hogs, South Omaha, Neb,, ts 
Philadelphia, Pa. Asks reparation. 
24391. Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., Wilsons, N. C., 
C. & O. et al. 
Unreasonable rate, fresh peaches, Crozet, Va., to Rocky Mount 
N. C. Asks reparation. 
Federal Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland, O., vs. B. & 0. % 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, coal tar pitch, Cleveland, 

O., Charleroi, Pa., and Chicago, IIll., to points in official classifica- 
tion territory. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23093, Sub. No. 14. Alliance Motor Co. et al., Alliance, Neb., Ws 

A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, petroleum products, points ir 

Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri to points in Nebraska 
and Wyoming. Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 24393. Dresser Sand Co., Leavenworth, Kan., vs. C. G. W. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, sand, Leavenworth, Kan., 10 
New Market, Mo., as compared with rates from other sand pro- 
ducing points on the Missouri River at St. Joseph and Kansas 
City. Asks rates and reparation. 


No. 24394. Olive Hill Limestone Co., Olive Hill, Ky., vs. B. & 0. etal 
Rates in violation sections 3 and 13, crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, complainant alleging that in selling crushed stone from 
Atlas, Highland and Limestone, Ky., at points in West Virginia 
it is in competition with crushed stone produced and shipped from 
Fultonham, Highway, Spore, West Columbus, White Cottage 
Ohio, Casade, Greer, Pierce and Snow Flake, W. Va., and is i 
competition with sand and gravel produced and shipped from 
Charleston, Huntington, Kenova, Moundsville, New Martinsvilt 
ene and Point Pleasant, W. Va. Asks rates and reparé- 
on. 


No. 24395. Middle Creek R. R. Co. vs. B. & O. et al. a 
Unjust, unreasonable, inequitable, prejudicial, and preferenté 
divisions out of joint rates on bituminous coal, from points © 
line of petitioner. Asks just, reasonable and equitable division 
and that Commission make retroactive its findings. 


No. — Homer I. Cutsinger & Co., Edinburg, Ind., vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, walnut logs, Moore 
field, W. Va., to Edinburg, Ind. Asks rates and reparation. — 

No. wy  reediimiaaaiae Seed Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. T. &5 

. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, cane seed, points in Texas, Oklahom 
Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri to Kansas City, Mo. 
there cleaned, sacked and/or stored and reshipped to points » 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessé 
and Kentucky, with respect to the factor of the through charge 
applying beyond the Ohio-Mississippi River crossings. Asks rt‘ 
and reparation. y 

No, 24397. American Tar Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. L. & +p 

Rates in violation section 6, creosote oil, Woodward, Ala. ' 
Nashville, Tenn. Asks reparation. 

No. 24399. Armour and Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. B. & O. et al. ' 

Unreasonable rates and minimum charges, a mixed carload 0 
fresh meats and packing house products, pojnts in Illinois, ¥* 
consin,- Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri to. Williams 
W. Va._<Asks rates and charges and reparation. al 

No. 24400. El Paso (Tex.) Freight Bureau et al. vs. I. G. N. ot re 

Unreasonable rates and charges, imported dried blood, rt 
Tex., to El Paso, Tex., because of effort of defendant ¢ sald 
> collect additional charges. Asks waiver of collection ° 
charges. 

No. 24401. Schorsch & Co., New York, N. Y., vs. B. & 0, et al... 

Unreasonable charges, paper bags, Harlem River, New Yors, 
Washington, D. C Asks reparation. 
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NEW YORK TO OR FROM CALMAR LINE 
AL i EO RN [ A INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


BF au: 32,000 TONS IN SIZE 13 NE 


5.5. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
‘s either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities (Subject to change without notice) 
nig and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 


modations. Special garage decks for carrying be 
v8 automobiles uncrated as baggage. Sal Ing every 
or Proposed Sailing Dates 


lt Westbound Eastbound For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest effice: 
ates from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
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Virginia . . bad os Suty a Fusosytvenin ed saute 4 C | § hi C e 
Pennsylvania June uly 25 alifornia . ay 30; July 18 t ti 
i California . June 27; Aug. 8 Virginia . . June 20;Aug. 1 a mar eams Ip orpora on 
and and fortnightly thereafter 


: : MOORE & MeCORMACK CO., GEN. AGTS. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AQTS. 
EE OE LENS Si OND Baltimore, Md., 15 8. Gay St. Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bids. 
a i., L, 149 8. Dearborn St. Bid Oakland, Cal., ist and Market Sts. 

” ‘ he a S- Portland, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bldg. 


: fanama facifie ine ite kee Sli wash Saeed hee et 
le * ALL NEW STEAMERS > Regular Piers 


0 Atlantic Coast 
Q INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY Los Angeles—230-B Terminal Island 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1Broadway, New York City Baltimore—Pler 7, Western Md. Ry., Port Oakland—Howard Terminal 

(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 Covingten Portland, Ore.—No. | Oceanie Terminal 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. Philadelphia—Pier 27-N, Reading Co. San Francisco—Pier No. 48-B 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Seattle—Atiantic Dock Terminal 


Pacific Coast 





San Francisco, 311 California St. Los Angeles. Central Bldg. 















The 
Symbol of 


Service 


CHICAGO 
: [SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND 
: RAILROAD 


: Serving an industrial center of universal impor- 
= tance—a logical route. Handling thousands of 
carload shipments for thousands of satisfied 
shippers. 


Strategically located to serve best. Efficiently 
managed, giving the maximum of personal 
service to its patrons. 


: Honest endeavor and truthful salesmanship 4 
feature policy of management. 


' Allow it to serve you. 
7 Wn. Petersen, T. M. 
72 W. Adams St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone: State 0517 
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NOW READY 


The Relations Between 


Transportation, Production 
and Marketing 

























































A reprint in booklet form of the forty-six articles 
written for THE TRAFFIC WORLD by Lewis C. 
Sorrell, Professor of Transportation, University 
of Chicago. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Other booklets and manuals for the traffic man: 


Fourteen Articles on Current Transportation Subjects, 
by Lewis C. Sorrell, 25 cents 
Freight Tariffs, by G. Lloyd Wilson, 50 cents 


Prices for the following: 50 cents each; two for 75 cents; 
three or more, 35 cents each. 

Demurrage Tariffs by G. Lloyd Wilson 

Freight Routing by J. D. Collier 

Diversion and Reconsignment by G. Lloyd Wilson 

Transit Services and Privileges by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Personnel of Railroad Traffic Departments 
by Charles E. Parks 


Special Freight Services by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Terminal Freight Services and Allowances, 2 volumes 
by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Send remittance with order to 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 


Laredo to Mexico City. . . . 53 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City 67 Hours 





No. 


No. 
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24402, Farm Seed Association of North American et a), w 
ington, D. C., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. “s Wash. 
tes in violation sections 1 and 3, sweet clover seeg ,,... 
ints in South Dakota and No. Dakota to points in g5 ber ein 
orth Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, north Michigan 
braska, Missouri, Kansas and Illinois and destinations hy Ne 
Shippers, receivers and/or dealers in the Dakotas, Mj “Yond, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, north Michigan, Nebraska, Missouri, x." 
and Tllinois, and destinations beyond, preferred. Ask Tater ot 
reparation. S and 


24327, Sub. No. 2. Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N y , 


‘Pennsylvania et al. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 





NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, clay, Langley, gs ¢ 
Solvay, N. Y¥., and also from Atlantic ports, imported, to gg ito 
as compared with rates prescribed in 167 I. C. C. 319. ‘Asks a 
and reparation. ates 


24364, Sub. No. 1. Central Coal & Coke Co., J. M. Bernardi, 
receiver, Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al, _ 

Charges in violation section 3, lumber and forest products, y;, 
nonia, Ore., to points on Milwaukee in Montana, North Dakots 
South Dakota, west of Morbridge, S. D., excepting points ,. 
Rapid City-Sioux Falls line, to extent they exceed the “coas" 
group basis of rates maintained from points in Oregon to the 
destinations in volved. Asks cease and desist order and rate 


~— Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wis., ys, | ¢ 
et al. ite 

Alleges exaction of rate and charges on structural iron and Stee 
articles, Pittsburgh, Carnegie and Aliquippa, Pa., to Brookport 
Ill., when moving via car-ferry routes across Lake Michigan and 
where fabrication in transit is had at Milwaukee, in excess ¢ 
fifth class rates plus fabricating charge would violate sections ; 
3 and 6, preferring competitors at Pittsburgh, Pa., Columbus anj 
Mt. Vernon, O., Detroit, Bay City and Saginaw, Mich., and Chi. 
cago, Ill. Asks cease and desist order. ize 


24403, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same et al. 

Similar complaint as to same commodities from Pittsburgh, ps 
to Pinckneyville and Zeigler, Ill. Section 4 also alleged to be 
violated. Asks cease and desist order and reparation, 


24404. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs, Penn. 
sylvania et al. ; 

Unreasonable rates and charges, linseed oil, Buffalo, N. Y,, t 
Knoxville, Tenn. Asks rates and reparation. 


fa " a ee ene Co., Minneapolis, Minn., ys, x 
- C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, linseed oil, Wagon Work 
(Toledo), O., to Birmingham, Ala. Asks rates and vemaation. 
24406. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn., ys, ¢. 
& A. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, linseed oil, Minneapolis or 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to Nashville, Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn, 
and Montgomery, Ala. Asks rates and reparation. 


. 24407. Armour and Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 


Unreasonable rates and charges, fleshings, hide trimmings and/or 
glue stock, points in North Carolina, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and official classification territory, to Chicago, Ill. Asks 
rates and reparaion. 





GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cu» 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment of these agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. . _V.H.Moscosso, Com. Ast. 
1515 Penn Bide. * Room A-21 
New York City Railway Exchange Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
441 Sipnetnadk Ei A. Horcasitas, Com, it 
San Francisco, a 414 Whitney Bank . 

c New Orieans, La. 

F. C. Lona, Gen. a 

Room 1520, F. Alatorre Com. Ag 
Two-O-OneNorthWellsBidg. 815 Pacific Electric Bids. 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif. 


El Paso to Mexico City . . . 101 Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City 69 Hours 
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Traffic Management 
Home-Study 


made interesting 


Traffic Management TODAY 

is one of the important depart- 
ments of business—that it is a pro- 
fession offering unusual opportu- 
nities to the man qualified to accept 
them. You know also that it is a 
growing and dignified field of work, 
paying many men three, five and 
seven thousand dollars a year and 
more. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Traffic Manage- 
ment through home-study? 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 

For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Traffic Management 
study at home thoroughly practical 
but makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


Y OU know as well as we do that 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the traffic man- 
ager of your company or with a successful 
commerce practitioner. Suppose every 
day he were to lay before you in system- 
atic order the various problems he is 
compelled to solve, and were to explain 
to you the principles by which he solves 
them. Suppose that one by one you were 
to work those problems out—returning 
to him every day for counsel and assis- 
tance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 


Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual— 
one traffic expert—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 
trafic executives, the actual procedure of 
successful practitioners. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blun- 
deting—you are coached in the solving 





World of Transportation Could t 
ment,” and the facts about your training for success in that field. 


and practical thru 


of the very problems you must face in the 
higher traffic positions. Step by step, you 
work them out for yourself—until, at the 
end of your training, you have the kind of 
ability and experience for which business 
is willing and glad to pay real money— 
just as it was glad to pay these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the New England 
traffic clerk—with two years experience— 
whom LaSalle Traffic Management helped 
move up to Traffic Manager and to a 
salary increase of more than 100 percent. 


There was the railroad clerk in Ohio 
who, through LaSalle training, became 
Traffic Manager of a great organization 
with a salary many times his highest ex- 
pectation as a clerk. 


And another railroad clerk—this time 
in the East—who was earning $55 a 
month and now has an income of more 
than $10,000 a year as head of his own 
traffic bureau. 


Another man—this one already a suc- 
cessful,experienced traffic manager—with 
the help of his LaSalle training cut his 
firm’s freight costs from four percent of 
gross sales to two percent—on a sales 
volume running into millions—and his 
salary was more than doubled. 


A fifth man—an assistant purchasing 
agent—seeing the need of a traffic depart- 


*Names and addresses given on request 


LaSalle Extension University 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 595-T, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page illustrated book, “The 
Not Operate Profitably Without Traffic Manage- 


ND oor oho a pkecmaasewe sees ekeed bauNewesiebsdedessSenew wend ea NeOemeheees ae 
PE 6 0 acivnan 


| ee a ne mE rare One ee eT ee er re ro 


problem method 


ment for his firm, took LaSalle Traffic 
Management training and sold the firm 
on the value of creating such a depart- 
ment. The new department promptly pro- 
ceeded to save money for the firm—as 
high as $50,000 a year—and the new 
manager was rewarded accordingly. To- 
day he is Director of Traffic and Assistant 
to the General Works Manager—with 
several traffic men under his direction. 


La Salle-Trained Traffic Men 
Everywhere 


LaSalle traffic men are found wherever 
traffic men find a field for their services. 
They are in important positions, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Mexico 
to Canada. They are serving commercial 
and industrial organizations, both large 
and small; railroads and other transporta- 
tion companies; chambers of commerce; 
trade associations and state and federal 
commissions. They are officers and active 
members of traffic clubs and national 
traffic organizations, and registered prac- 
titioners before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. LaSalle-trained traffic men 
are successful traffic men, occupying posi- 
tions of importance, participating daily 
in the handling and settlement of difficult 
traffic and transportation problems—and 
they are being paid accordingly. 


The statement has been made by one 
authority, ““No other educational institu- 
tion has contributed so much to the up- 
building of the traffic profession as has 
LaSalle. That the traffic manager has ad- 
vanced from a ‘job’ to a ‘profession’ may 
be credited, in large part, to the broad 
guage training thousands of traffic men 
have received from this single source.” 


And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 

For Traffic Management is no magic 
wand for the lazy or the fearful or the 
quitter—it offers success only to the alert 
adult who has the courage to face the 
facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. 


If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 
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Economical Distribution to a 


Widespread Market 


Modern facilities for quick, safe 
handling of all kinds 
of materials and merchandise 


Evansville is at the heart of one of the greatest markets in the 
United States. Railroads, barge lines, and truck lines radiate to the 
East, West, North and South. For the distribution of your product, 
immediate or in the future from our storage warehouse, is there a 


more logical, economical or safer terminal to use than this new 
Water-Rail-Truck Terminal? 


Your products are moved quickly, safely and above all econom- 
ically from one transportation facility to the other (or to storage) 
by the most efficient, modern equipment that money can buy. the 
i!lustration shows one of the two ten-ton electric traveling cranes, 
in this case handling heavy steel from flat cars. They are also used 
with skids and slingboards for the fast unloading of river barges. 


MEAD JOHNSON 
TERMINAL CORPORATION 





You will want 
rates and further 
details of our 
services — Write 
us for them. 


J.D. Beeler, 
Vice-Pres. & G. M, 


---5 
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GATEWAY FROM CHICAGO AND 
THE MIDOLE WEST TO GULF PORTS 
AND THE SOUTH. 


The Traffic World 


Vol. XLVIZ, No. 1s 


ie eerie er eee 
Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New a have 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than — 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellati” 
and postponements announced too late to show the change jn ons 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. this 


May 11—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Wilbur: 
|; & S. 3526—Commutation passenger fares between points in Ny; 
rom tad and New York City via D. L. & W. R. R. (adjourned on 
ng). 
May 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
24069—Arcade & Attica R. R. Corp. et al. vs. A.C. L. RR ety 
24069—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. et al. vs. A. & ALR R Corp 


et al. 
24160—In the matter of divisions of joint interterritoria] rates be 
tween Official and southern territories. : 


May 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
23130—Intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points in yj. 


nois. 
21020—Traffic Bureau, Davenport Chamber of Commerce et al, 
A. & E. R. R. et al. 
21223—Traffic Bureau, Mobile Association of Commerce et a], ys: 
A. & E. R. R. et al. 7 
18770—Moline Consumer’s Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. (hearing 
or further hearing, as case may be). 


May 11—Meridian, Miss.—Examiners Bardwell and Maidens: 
24308—Meridian Traffic Bureau, on behalf of A. J. Lyon & (, 
et al. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. et al. 
May 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
24217—U. S. Fisheries Assn. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
May 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: 
Finance No. 3660—Excess income of Central West Virginia ana 
Southern R. R. 


ae! 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Devoe: 

inance No. In the matter of application of D. T. & I. RR, 
for — to acquire certain lines of railroad and to issu 
securities. 


May 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiners Steer & Paulson: 
22824—State of N. J. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
23040—N. J. Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. Y. C. R. R. etal 
23327—City of Boston et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


May 13—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Bardwell and Maidens: 
1. & S. 3482—Brick, enameled or glazed other than salt glazed, from, 
to, and between points in southern territory (further hearing). 


Se Orleans, La.—Examiners Bardwell and Maidens: 
24332—Inland Waterways Corporation, operating the Federal Barge 
Lines, vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


a 2 14—Plymouth, Ind.—Examiners Hagerty and Crowley: 
35—Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. C. of G. Ry. et al. 


May 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23234—West Coast Kalsomine Co. of New Orleans vs. A. & BR. RR 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 


wey, a Francisco, Calif.—Railroad Commission of State of Cali- 
ornia: 
Finance No. 8461—Application Hobart Southern R. R. for authority 
to operate line of railroad in Nevada County, Calif. 
Finance No. 8462—Application Hobart Southern R. R. for authority 
to issue securities. 


May 15—Springfield, Mo.—Chairman Brainerd and Examiner Johnson: 
1. & S. 3586—Express weights on berries from western and south 
western states. 


May 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3480—Waste paper and related articles from, to, and between 
points in southern territory. , 
22969—State of New York, Department of Agriculture and Markets 
ot al. va. N. ¥. C. R. KR. ot al. 


May 15—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Bardwell and Maidens: | 
24244—Carrollton Excelsior & Fuel Co., Ltd., vs. Southern Ry. et # 
May 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23428—James B. Clow & Sons et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 


May 16—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Bardwell: New 
1. & S. 3592—Molasses and sugar from New Orleans, La., to Ne 
Mexico. 
May 16—Menominee, Mich.—Examiners Hagerty and Crowley: 
24245—Badger Paper Mills, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


May 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: Ss 
23669—Standard Fuel & Supply Co. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 1 
23729—Tennessee Extract Corp. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et 4 
24109—W. W. Mooney & Sons, Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. et al, sie 
Finance No. 8326—Application C. & O. Ry. for authority es 

a line of railroad in Montgomery and Menifee counties, 7 al 
23661—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin vs. A. A. R. R. et & 


May 18—Gulfport, Miss.—Examiners Bardwell and Maidens: 
24093—Gulfport Chamber of Commerce vs. G. & S. I. R. R. et # 


May 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilkinson: 
Finance No. 3874—Excess income of Okmulgee Northern Ry. 


May 18—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Johnson: t al 3 
24239 (and Subs. 1 to 4, incl.).—Auto Gas & Supply Co. et 4 
A T&S. F, BRI. GE A 


May 18—St. Paul, Minn.—Examiners Hagerty and Crowley: 
1. & S. 3587—Switching at St. Paul, Minn. 

May 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
244114—Rome Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
23440—Rome Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


ae! 19—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiners Hagerty and Crowley: 
19i—J. C. Penney Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. & Co. # 
24317—R. L. Higgins, doing business as R. L. Higgins 

al., vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
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“More Than) 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


Each year more and more steamship lines establish service 
to and from the Port of Norfolk. Ship owners recognize 
instantly the safety of Norfolk’s wide, storm-proof anchor- 
age. Its nearness to the open sea saves coal. 
to the producing centers means ready cargoes. 
dom from serious fogs and snows is in happy contrast to 
the stormy, tortuous approaches of less fortunate ports. 
Norfolk’s equable climate (mean annual temperature 59.4 
degrees) means maximum movement of traffic the year 


Its nearness 
Its free- 


At the present time, more than 50 steamship lines give 


frequent and regular sailings from Hampton Roads to 


world ports. These are: 


TO UNITED KINGDOM 


American Hampton Roads Line 
Atlantic Transport Line 
Bristol City Line 


The Cunard yaomongg F Company, Ltd. 


Manchester Liners, . 

Johnston Line (Virginia Service) 
Leyland Line 

Oriole Lines 

TO SCANDINAVIA AND BALTIC 
Amerlean Scantic Line 

Norwegian American Line 

Scandinavian American Line 

Swedish American Line 

Wilhelmsen Line 


TO GERMANY 


American Line 

Hamburg Amerlean Line 
North German Lloyd 
Yankee Line 


TO BELGIUM 
American Diamond Line 
Red Star Line 
TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Java-New York Line 


TO HOLLAND 


American Diamond Line 
Holland America Line 


TO FRANCE 


America France Line 
French Line 


TO FAR EAST 
American Manchurlan Line 
American Pioneer Line 
The Bank Line 
The Barber Line 
Blue Funnel Line 
\sbrandtsen- Moller Ce., Ine. 





“K" Line 

Kerr Steamship Co., Ino. 
Kokusal Line 

N. Y. K. Line 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
Panama Far East Line 
Prince Line 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
American Export Lines 


Cosulich Line 
Navigazione Libera Trlestine (Libera 


ne 
Odero Line 


TO THE CARIBBEAN 


Atlantio Navigation Company 
Mallory Transport Line, Ine. 
Munson Line 

Ocean Dominion Steamship Corp. 
Bull Line 

Whitehall Steamship Company 


TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND 


American and Australian Line 


Commonwealth and Dominion Line, Ltd. 


Roosevelt Steamship Co., Ine. 


TO CUBA 
Munson Line 
Atlantic Navigation Co. 
TO INDIA 


American and Indian Line 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


TO SOUTH AMERICA 


American Republics Line 

Blavan Line 

Booth Line 

Garcia Diaz 

Lamport and Holt 

Moore and McCormack 

Munson Line 

Ocean Dominion Steamship Corp. 


Norfolk's natural advantages and facilities as a Port 
emand the attention of all shippers, manufacturers, and 
carriers who are interested in moving merchandise with 


Speed, Safety, and Economy. 


gladly be furnished. 
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Detailed information will 


Norfolk Port-Traffic Commission 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk 


The Traffic World 


Overseas 
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What’s Wrong 
with This Picture ? 


HE obvious answer is that the person is seated 

at the wrong end of the desk for easy access 
to the contents of its drawers. But he’s not mak- 
ing it any harder for himself than is the Traffic 
Department which compels its clerks to make fre- 
quent trips between desk and file, or use ordi- 
nary furniture. This wasted time could be saved 
by installing McBee Rate Desks and Vertical- 
Flat Filing Cases which make files and tariffs 
available without the clerk leaving his chair. 


McBee Vertical-Flat Tariff Files 


An_ assembly near clerk's 
desk puts tariffs within easy 
reach, saving time. Each 
drawer is a separate unit, 
permitting formations of 
single-unit drawers in floor 
ye ordinarily wasted. 
Il-steel. 










Rate Desk 


Combines desk and filing 
facilities, saving floor space. 
Asa file for numerous Traffic 
Department tariffs and records it saves time wasted on"frequent 
trips between desk and filing cases. Alll-steel. 


Write for Specifications and Prices. 


THE MCBEE BINDER CO. 
502 Madison-LaSalle Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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May 19—Argument at Washington, 





D. Cs 
a ey iT. = wl & Merchants’ Cooperative Oj] Co. vp, 

M. P.&P R. et al. (and cases grouped frerewith) mC 
3 “end Sub. De Betenrills White Lime Co. et al, ys, C.& Bl 


2086e—y. y Smith et al. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al. 
22986—Choctaw Transportation Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et a 
23749—Flandreau Service Station, Inc., vs. A. T. & §. F. Ry. 
Finance No. 8354—Application D. & R. G. W. R. R. for aut al, 
to abandon a aseaniens line of railroad in Taos and Rio rend 
Counties, N. Triba 
May 20—Argument ‘at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 3767—Excess Income of Indiana Northern Ry, 
May 20—Harlingen, Tex.—Examiner Johnson: 
f.. & S. 3580— ading rules on vegetables in southwestern territory 
y 20—Mobile, Ala.—Examiners Bardwell and peiaidens: 7 
"2188 —MePolips Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al, 


y 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiners Hagerty and Crowley: 
“elt —Cenunees Home Oil Co. vs. N. P. Ry. 
24247 (and Sub. 1)—Quality Gas & Oil Co. et al. vs. N. P, Ry, 


May 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23397—Frank Brenner et al. vs. A. & Y. Ry. et al. 
23503—Gentile Bros. Co. vs. Ry. Exp. Agency, Inc. 
23582—William Volker, doing business as William Volker ¢ Co 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. ’ 


May 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
24348—Elkhorn Collieries Corp. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

May 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23043—Russell Fortune, Inc., et al. vs. B. 3 O. R. R. et al. 
23059—Central Veneer Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. it al. 
23642—National Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. et al, 

May 21—Minneapolis, Minn. —Zixaminere Hagerty = Crowley: 
24314—G. C. Beckwith Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. 

May 22—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiners Bardwell and Batol 
24025—Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 

May 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

22748—W. H. Schneider, trading as J. H. Schneider & Co., vs. A 
cc. L. KR. B. ot al. 7 

22781 (and Sub. 1 to 35, inclusive)—W. C. Crenshaw, trading as 
W. C. Crenshaw & Co., vs. C. & G. C. Ry. et al. (and cases 
,, eee therewith). 
. & S. 3568—Paper and paper articles from Chicago, IIl., Milwaukee, 
' Gris, Peoria, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo., groupts to points in Iowa, 
and in the reverse direction. 
23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

— 347 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—Brunswick- Balke-Collender Co. et aj, 
vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 

May 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 7707—Northern Pacific Ry. construction. 

May we Ala.—Examiners Bardwell and Maidens: 

1. & S. 3575—Cordwood and Pulpwood between points in Alabama 

May ae ee. D. C.—Examiner Disque: 

24296—E. M. Leonard & Co., Inc., et al. vs. F. E. C. Ry. et al. 

May Sdieadiiaamn O.—Examiners <=" & a: 
24249—Gentile Bros. Agency vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 
24251—Gentile Bros. Agency vs. A. C. iL” R. R. et al. 

May 25—Chicago, Ill.—Examiners Hagerty & Crowley: 
24116—Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
24186—Simplex Paper Corp. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 

May 25—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Johnson: 

24229 (and Subs. 1 to 3)—Clear Creek Cattle Co. et al. vs. AT. 


& S. F. Ry. et al. 
24315—T. E. Pollock Investment Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. By. 


et al. 
24166—Arizona Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
May 25—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Tate and Examiner Mullen: 
24092—In the matter of proposed changes in rates and regulations 
affecting fourth-class mail matter. 
May 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
Finance No. 3776—Excess income of Johnstown & Stony Creek R.R 


May 26—Cincinnati, O.—Examiners Snider & Naefe: 
24091—E. Kahn’s Sons Co. et al. vs. B. & = R. R. et al. 
Mey 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boa 
ourth Section Application No. 14322, filed = W. S. Curlett, C. ¥. 
Galligan and B. T. Jones, agents. 
May 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiners Hagerty and Crowley: 
24351—Armour & Co. Mg A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
May 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
ourth Section Application No. 14346, of Agent F. A. Leland. 
May 27—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiners Bardwell and Maidens: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14300, filed by J. E. Tilford. 
May 27—Chicago, Ill._—Examiners Hagerty and Crowley: ul 
24321—Burning Oil Distributors’ Assn. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. ¢ 
May 28—Bedford, Ind.—Examiner Snider and Naefe: k 
Ry etal Contractors’ Assn. of Chicago et al. vs. CL 
y. eta 
. & S. 3589—Stone from Bedford, Ind., district to Chicago, IIL, ant 
" related points 
May 28—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Johnson: 
24331_Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. ¢ = . F. Ry. et al. al 
24220—Canada Dry Western Sales, Inc., vs. I. H. B. R. R. ¢ 
May aan, Ala.—Examiners Bardwell eee Maidens: ad 
24322—Birmingham Ice & Cold Storage Co. vs. C. & N. W.B 
May 28—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiners Clifford and bate 
24232—Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., et al. vs. S. P. a et al. al 
24218—Yellow Pine Co. of Florida, Inc., vs. F. E. C. Ry. et 
May 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiners Hagerty and cei 
24237—Wolff Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
May 29—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Johnson: FRY 
24263—Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & 5. * 


et al. 
y 29—Chicago, Ill._—Examiners Hagerty ane wy i 
v Blosi—Bagie- Picher Lead Co. vs. M.-K.-T. R. R. et al. 


29—Harrisburg, Pa.—Examiners Cassidy & Davey: R. (tor 
23777—Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co. et al. vs. Pa. B. + reps" 
ther hearing, for sole purpose of determining amount 0 
tion due complainants under findings in case). 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING | 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


7. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 






~—_ Attorney Especial — to rate and railroad | cgeririzp PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
ri ME! Phileade Bailding, Teles, Oklahome CED GENET. IAL IZ 
™ Oklahoma City Office: 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building Pree —— CLAIMS 

_ wm ee ESE LOUIS, MO. 1549 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


| ae 1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 
“I 0s. C. COLQUITT GEORGE H. PARKER JOHN C. FOSTER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
ATTORNEY AT LAW TRANSPORTATION ANALYST SERRE 20 46eF 





Classification Matters South 
Meiestate —— -— 'B Borlon Ofice: : Suite 707, 131 a1 State. Street Cc Sue e , 
Departmental Practice F c ; ngton, 
., [| sWBighteonth St, WASHINGTON, D. C. Formeriy Agsinnnt to, Director, General of Rall-| Specialising tp, Interstate Commerce and 
0, Sen ee oe 
HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor te Keene & Ames page ati 9 te gipttene before Inter- ATTORNEY AT LAW . 
Fermerly Atterney and Examiner rl rates, price — a a Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
a a PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS Formerly Assistant Chief Examiner 


| Transportation Bidg., Washington, D. C.| Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 












DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
« f#| COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


uff] HENRY J. SAUNDERS | BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 


Incorporated Sept. 16, 1914 





CONSULTING ENGINEER ae COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
Cot and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating menuitle Commerce and State Commission Cases 
ma. te Rates—Censelidatieons and Valuations E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH ~~ a wer and Federal 
Commerce Attorney mmissions and Departments 
648 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. soso practi Street, Sacramento, oie enamerenveseen seman 
WASHINGTON, D. 6. Oakland, Calif Gan Francisco, Calif. WASHINGTON, D. €. 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT | You can reach Traffic World; JEROME E. LANE 


Engineer- Accountant 





‘4 : readers each week FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS | 
tm in this directory for 52 consecutive . General Officcs: Berwyn (Chicage Suberb), IH. 
issues will cost less than first class Through the use of an advertise- . 0. a7 
pestage to mail a single communi ment in this space at the small Fielé (yori Iii, and Mleneapelic, mins, 
en: &' 4 expense of about one-fortieth of acebecialist on Rajiroad 
ons | cation to each one of our readers. a cent per subscriber. —_— Appraisal ar and V uations 






















TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
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Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





5. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 


and 
Forwarders 
tt) 


General Merchandise 


Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


UNITED F RU — 


ey 
if GREAT 
WHITE 
hee 

a Pe 
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General Offices: One Federal St., ead Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transhipment at Cristobal (Canal Zone) 
to West Coast Ports of Central America, South America 
and Mexico at differential rates. Through bills of lading 
to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expeditiously via Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, and the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


1001 Feurth St., Pier 3, North River, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisce, Cal. New Yerk, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Long Wharf, 319 Ne. Fourth St., 111 W. Washington St., 
Bosten, Mass. St. Louis, Me. Chicage, DL 
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29—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Bardwell and Maidens: 
—Waters-Tonge Lumber Co. et al. vs. ~_™ we Ly? a 
24148—Coxheath Lumber Co. vs. A. & N. W. R. R. al. 
June 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 
* Finance Dkt. No. 3865—Excess income of Norfolk & Wester : 
way Company. M Rail. 
June 1—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Johnson: 
24282—John Balan vs. a Pacific Co. et al. 
24288—Union Sheep Co. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
June 1—Chicago, Il. be how arty Hagerty and Crowley: 
24289—Farmers’ Grain Co. et al. ys. L. R. R. et al. 
June i—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiners Cassidy & Davey: 
24269—Butler Consolidated Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 
June 1—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiners Bardwell and Maidens: 
1, & S, 3585—Coal from Alabama Mines to Memphis, Tenn, 
June i—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Clifford and Valentine: 
24228—Cut Art Stone Co. vs. Alcolu R. R. et al. 
June 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Snider & Naefe: 
23993—-Federated Metals Corp. vs. Terminal R. R. 
Louis et al. 
June 2—Asheville, N. 
23314 (and Sub. 1 
Carolina vs. A. & 









Assn, of St. 





C.—Examiner Fleming: 
to 4, incl.)—Corporation Commission of North 
R. R. R. et al. 














23436—R. R. Commission of S. C. vs. Alcolu R. R. et al, 
23420—Transportation Bureau of Spartanburg Chamber of Com. 
merce vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
23313—Traffic Association of South Atlantic Ports et al, ys, 4 r 
R. R. R. et al. : 
(Adjourned hearing.) 
June 2—Chicago, Ill—Examiners Hagerty and Crowley: 
24250—Hysgrade Food Products Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 
June 2—Augusta, Ga.—Examiners Clifford and Valentine: 
24281—-Merry Bros. Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al, 


June 2—Wichita, Kans.—Examiners Johnston and Shinn: 
ae nh ee. me Inc., successor to Red Star Milling Co, ys, 


June 2—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiners Cassidy and Davey: 
24144—-Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. et al. vs. N.Y, ¢ 
mR. RK. ot ai. 
June 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiners Snider & Naefe: 
24311—Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 


June 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 1. .. No. 3495—Switching at Kansas City, Mo.-Kan. and relate 
points. 
* 22562—Chamber of Commerce of Grand Junction, Colo., 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 
June 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiners Snider and Naefe: 
1. & S. 3594—Rough rice from Arkansas to Missouri points, 
June 3—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiners Clifford and Valentine: 
1. & S. 3578 (and 1st supplement)—Watermelons from the south to 
interstate destinations. 


7 3—Sheffield, Ala.—Examiners Bardwell and Maidens: 
. & S. 3407 (and Ist and 2nd Sups.)—Bagging, cotton baling, ties 
“and buckles to, from and between points in southern and south- 
western territories. 
18957—Ware Bros. Agency vs. A. C. R. R. et al (further hearing). 
1. & S. 3437—Cotton baling ties and buckles between points in south- 
ern territory (further hearing, in so far as it relates to L CL 
rates on cotton baling ties and buckles). 
June x= Ill—Examiners Hagerty and Crowley: 
La&S 88—Plaster from Southwest to interstate destinations. 
June en Kans.—Examiners Johnston and Shinn: 
24188 —— Sub. 1)—Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. C. R. I & G. By 
eta 
June 3—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Cassidy & Davey: 
24295—Cornplanter Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
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TRAFFIC WORLD BINDERS—No. 1 holds eight issues ($2.50); 
No. 2 holds fourteen copies ($3); four No. 2 binders hold 52 issues and 
indexes ($9). No punching or cutting. Just a flexible wire to insert 
down the center of each issue. Made with heavy binders’ boari 
and finished with attractive and durable covering. Send for @ copy 
for free examination. The Traffic World, 418 S. Market St., Chicago 
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FOR SALE—Four complete units, two sections, top and base 
each, Wetzel drop front tariff files, practically new; bargain price. 
Address Box E. Y. E. 322, care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 
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